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PRHFACE 


T HIS volume contains the substance of s?ts lecture* on the civiliz¬ 
ation and art of the Greek Bronze Agp delivered by me under 
the terms of tire Rhind Bequest before the University of 
Edinburgh in the autumn of lyzj, considerably enlarged and brought 
up to date, It i* illustrated by a large selection of photographs and line 
drawings covering the whole ground of the lectures and including 
material both new and old. The lantern-illustrations were die main 
feature of the original lectures, and on that account it has been con¬ 
sidered appropriate that their edition now should also be illustrated 
profusely, it is, in fact, impossible bo present the object-mat cor satis- 
faetorih' without profuse illustration. To give merely a few illustra¬ 
tions of prominent objects of the indent civilization and art described 
would be unsatisfactory, as this would mean in the majority of cases 
merely the reproduction of things already often reproduced. .'\nd to 
illustrate recent finds only would be unsatisfactory -vnd illogical, since 
the lecture? were intended to cover the whole ground and to describe 
well-known .is well .it Jess- known relics of prehistoric Greek culture. 
In this matter of illustrations 1 am greatly indebted to the indulgence 
of my publishers, whn have gone beyond any limit of patience that 1 
could have expected in this mutter. The delay in the appearance of 
the book lias been largely due to the anxious consideration that l Have 
given to the illustrations, to the weighing of tlwir respective import¬ 
ance, the sifting of them, the rejection of many already decided 
on in favour of others more recently acquired that seemed more 
desirable, in view of the necessity of cutting down the pictures to a 
reasonable number and if possible preventing the book from being 
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overweighted by them. The volume will, ( hope, serve not full) * 
as :< handy account of whar is known of the historical development of 
the Gredi civilization of the Bronze Agv but also as an album of pict¬ 
ures of its most important achievements, in small things as well as 
great. 

It will also, I hope, help to direct the attention of students and 
lovers of art to the special treasures of prehistoric Greek art that this 
country possesses. The British Museum comes next after Candia and 
Athens as a treasure-house of Greek antiquities of the Bronze Age, 
owing to its major objects of Mycenaean art from Cyprus and its ool¬ 
ite tion of late Mycenaean vases from Rhodes and the Elands, in which 
it ts only approached by Constantinople. And next to the British 
Museum comes flic Ashmolean at Oxford, where Minoan Crete is 
naturally specially represented. Minoan-Mycenaean culture arid art 
should then interest us in England special l v. 

My thanks are due to all those museum curators, iirdceologhcs, 
and learned societies, who have so willingly given nte permission to 
reproduce their illustrations and discoveries. Their names form a 
lengthy list which l will not recapitulate here in full, hut merely 
express my general acknowledgments to them and to their publishers 
which will be found made individually in the list of illustrations. I 
ought however to express special indebtedness to Sir Arthur Evans, to 
the Committee of die British School at Athens, the Council of the 
Hellenic Society, also to Professor Halbhcrr and the Academy of the 
Lined and to Dr. Xauthoadidcs, Mrs. Boyd-Hawes. Mrs. DnUan, Dr. 
Bingen, 4nd Mr, W act for leave to reproduce antiquities discovered 
and published by them, and the Keeper of Greek and Roman Anti¬ 
quities in the British Museum, Mr, H. B. Walters, for permission to 
use illustrations from Mr. E. J. Forsdylw’t CaUthgut of Fasti and the 
official publication of the discoveries at Enkonit in Cyprus. In the 
case of photographs where nt> acknowledgment is made they were 
(except in the case of objects in museums) taken hv myseif. 

The scheme of die lecture* was strictly chronological, the main 
features of cadi period of development being described in order, from 
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• rite end of the Age of Stone to the beginning of that of Iron, covering 
a period of two millennia, from about 5000 to about toco b.c. This 
was easy to do in the case of the artistic objects described, the pot¬ 
tery and stone caning, etc., and in that 0/ the development of the 
writing- But 1 found it more convenient to vary the arrangement in 
the case of what we know of funerary customs and religion, reference 
to which in every chapter would have caused too frequent repetition, 
I preferred to treat these two subjects, as summarily as possible, as 1 
whole, at convenient breaks in the narrative, and hare preserved this 
arrangement in the printed lectures. Also, in order to avoid too lengthy 
a disquisition on one subject, whieh would have ]*.cn disproportionate: 
to the rest, I have relegated much of what 1 would have said (had time 
allowed) 011 the subject of the possible ethnical relations of the Mmomis 
to an appendix. 

With these exceptions the plan of each lecture as delivered was to 
explain the pictures, which followed each other id the order in which 
they most naturally came up for description and discussion, I have 
retained this descriptive order of discussion which ir not the 
in each lecture, but follows the dictates of convenience in each 
case. 

i have to thank my colleague, Mr. E. J. lorsdyke. for having 
kindly read the proofs of these lectures, and for several suggestion*, 
and to him, to Sir Arthur Evans, Dr. Mackenzie, Dr. Xamhmididcs, 
and Mr, A. J. li. VVgce, for information with regard cn the results 
of excavations which 1 have found most useful. \t the same time 
the responsibility for my treatment of those results i> my own, and 
It must not be supposed that these archaeologists necessarily agree 
in every case with the cun elusions 1 have drawn from them. In case 
of any considerable divergence 1 have made the point dear, as in 
the case of the difficulty I find (in common with others) in using Mr. 
Wacds term li Helladk " for the “ Mywenaran ” or imported ** Minoan “ 
Cretan culture and art on the mainland, which does not really 
develop out of that of the older or true Helladk period on die main¬ 
land (as exemplified in the pottery) contemporary with the Early and 
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Middle .Mmoan periods in Crete, We have then no Late Melladiii * 
style at all, which would seem illogical if we have a “ Middle Heiladic." 
Yet this is merely a question of convenient terminology, and to me it 
seems convenient, if illogical to retain ihu terms “Early' 5 and 
!£ Middle " HelUdic, while avoiding “ Late Hdladtc ” as being an in- 
a emirate name lor the ceramic style and general art of the Mi no an 
conquerors uf Greece. 

Mr. Ware In? made the historical certainty of the domination 
of Mlnoati culture on the mainland quite clear in his chapters on pre¬ 
historic Greece in the Cambridge .Indent Hisvtfv (Vol. L, pp. 6aS-i>; 
it,, p. 451, 1924), which are based on Sir Arthur Evans 7 epoch-making 
dbssificationof the nine ■’ Min nan "periods oi the parent civilization of 
Crete. This, mealed by hi sown magnificent excavations at Knossos and 
those of the other archaeologists who have worked in the great island, 
shows us that art and culture, human progress, first reached in Crete, of 
all the Creek lands, a level comparable to those attained by Egypt and 
Babylonia, and thence spread Crete's civilizing influence over the 
neighbouring islands and the mainland, to form the uni tied civilization 
of Grt- .v in the Later Bronze Age, which Fell before die attacks of 
the iron-bringing barbarians from the North. But before its death, it 
had sowed the sped from which the new Greek culture of the classical 
period derived die Mediterranean dements of it? character, and with 
these its love of civilized art and beauty, 

! would note that 1 have not discussed geographical conditions at 
all, The two maps will give a general idea of the position of the chief 
prehistoric site?, and will enable the reader to appreciate the central 
position of Crete in the Eastern Mediterranean, which gave her her 
traditional early thahsocTiuy (known to us from a tradition that obvi¬ 
ously had a secure historical basis), and coupled with her own fertility 
and natural wealth, made her the focus oi civilization in the Aegean 
world until the Northern invasion? destroyed the vulturt of which she 
was Lbe mother, For the geographical characteristic? of Crete and the 
Aegean the reader should consult Dr. D. G. Hogarth'? The Nearer East, 
p. i iz C 
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* In conclusion. 1 have to make my acknowledgments of their kindness 
to my hosts at Edinburgh, and to ask them to accept this book as an 
expression of my thanks. 


H. R. HALL 
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THE CIVILIZATION OF GREECE IN 
THE BRONZE AGE 


LECTURE 1 


[NT RO D VC T [ON 


T HE lectures winch arc here printed in an expanded form 
deal with the prehistoric civilization of Greece in the Bronze 
Age. I have avoided using the term Aegean Civilisation, 
though it is commonly used. Still more have 1 avoided using tire term 
Minora Civilization. 'Hu- latter term can be used only of the civtUz- 
ation of Crete, to which I have in these lectures confined it. and in deal¬ 
ing with the contemporary cultures of the Cyclades and Greece we have 
in general use the terms Cyd.ulk and HeUadit . Probably to tile non- 
spcdalisi the term Minora or even the older “ Mycenaean may cover 
these two latter fields as well a- that of Cretan prehistoric are Ideology. 
Bu i -.uch an extension of Sir Arthur Evans's well-known term is erroneous. 
I prefer to speak of “ Mycenaean ” rather than of “ HelLdic " for the 
later phase of the Bronze Age culture of Greece proper, of “ Helbdic 
for the earlier phase. '* Mycenaean ” can be used to cover the whole 
prehistoric culture of Greece only in the later Bronze Age, which in 
Crete and in the lands directly affected by Crete we call " Third Late 
Minora.*’ The word “Aegean ” may be used, at I and others have 
used it. to cover the whole of the peculiar culture which dominated the 
Aegean and parr of continental Greece during the Bronze Age, a culture 
of which the Minora, Cydadfc, and Hell adit■-Mycenae an are the chief 
divisions. Rut there were nun-Aegean elements in the prehistoric 
culture of Greece, dements such as the so-called Minyaii, possibly 
I I 
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related to the west Anatolian civilization of Troy which appears!!, in 
continental Greece during the period under discussion; and the Thessa¬ 
lian, even more distinct from the Aegean arid forming a solid bhc in 
northern Greece which was but superficially effected by Aegean culture, 
further there is the ancient! Trojan culture and its congeners, in Ana¬ 
tolia, of which that of Yortan in Lvdia is a type ; there is i he known 
culture of Lyria and Carta of winch the Phaistos Dish is our nnfy relic, 
though we can see that the later Philistine invaders of Palestine must 
have sprung from this source. And there is the civilization of Cyprus 
hefttre thr Aegeans came to the island. All these must he considered, 
at any rate subsidiarily, besides the Aegean culture, In a general survey of 
Greek prehistoric civilization, .and the Aegean culture cannot be treated 
adequately without some consideration of its neighbours. 1 have not 
therefore entitled these lectures simply l *The Aegean Civilization of 
Greece.” 1 might have spoken of the “ Prehelknic Civilization of 
Greece ” ; but while it Is practically certain that the Aegean culture was 
non-Hellenic and prehellcnic, so that a$ regards rile greater part of the 
Greek area such a description would be: entree i of the Bronze Age culture, 
yet the Thessalian culture may well have been protoheilcnic and have 
belonged, at least in part, to the ancestors of the Indo-European Greeks 
of history. I might have spoken of s ‘ Heroic Greece,’* but the civilization 
of heroic Greece would mean to most that of the 1 tomeric age ; ihe 
term somewhat begs the question, though we shall see that it can be 
justified. The term “ Prehistoric Greece," though still correct, since 
we cannot read the Minoan inscriptions or the Fhaistos Disk, isyei open 
to the objection that to most the word 14 prehistoric ** connotes barbarism 
very different from the great, ordered, and artistic culture of Bronze Age 
Greece, winch was further, though still prehistoric to us, as ir lies be¬ 
yond the ken of Greek historical knowledge, contemporary with the 
great civilizations in Egypt and Babylon which were bp no mean* pre¬ 
historic, I t does not belong to the prehistoric world, and it may not 
tong remain prehistoric; we hope that it will not. The term *■ Pro 
ihssiwl"would bring me too far down in time, and would include the 
Early Iron Age, I am therefore- disposed to prefer the term "Civil!za- 
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thin of Greece in the Bronze Age,” though this must not be understood 
to debar me from .1 brief sketch of the beginnings of Greek culture in the 
Later Age of Stone. The dose of die Bronze and the beginning of the 
Iron Age however marks the transition: from Greek prehistory to history 
and the definite dose of my subject- 

It is impossible in the course of sis lectures to give more than u brief 
conspectus of the development of civilization in Greece during this 
period. Tlie subject is now so complex, our knowledge of the culture 
and art 0 / Greece during this period of high civilization is now so great, 
that 1 cannot do much more than truce the history of this remarkable 
ancient culture in outline, and give you an idea of the salient character¬ 
ises r if the civilization of each successive period of its development, 
with the aid of pictures Tin selection of ihese has been n work of 
difficulty, We have so much material. ( should jo like to shew 
you everything, that you must bear with me if I seem to shew you 
too much. My ots-n work has, of course, kin specially in the direc¬ 
tion of tracing the connexion between the Minoan culture and Egypt, 
a research in which Sir Arthur Evan* himself is also specially interested. 
1 shall therefore in these lectures lay stress on tills side of our enquiry'. 
It i; the Eastern rather than the Western connexion of Early Greek 
culture that will absorb our attention so far as ire foreign relations are 
concerned. Tin question of relations with the West in derail I must 
leave to the consideration of specialists in the lore of the West European 
Bronze Age. 

f he Bronze Age culture of Greece has a fecial interest for British 
readers, since, although its first discoverer was a German, and Germans 
have since taken a notable part in the study of one phase of it, the chief 
discoveries since the time of Schliemann have been made by English¬ 
men, Scots, Americans and Italians, and it is in the museums of Britain 
that Uk Chief collections of "Minoan *• and Mycenaean ” antiquities 
exist outside Greece (including Cyprus), The Museum of Candia 
is of course first with the treasures of Crete ; Athens second with those 
of Mycenae, Vaphcig, ami elsewhere. Third is London, We omir 
Nikosia, as concerned only with Cyprian things, Tire British Museum 
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contains the third most important Minoan collection in the world* 
owing to its possession ot the capital objects from Enfcomi in Cyprus 
(pp, 224 if.) which rant with those from Knossos at Candia and from 
Mycenae at Athens. And in its stores of pottery from lalya* in Rhodes 
and from K sly m nos it show's an unrivalled collection of typical L ‘ L.M. 
HP pottery (seep. 220 IT.) of the best periods and also of the decadence, 
which have lately been catalogued by Mr. E. J. ForsdykeJ Fourth 
comes Oxford, where the Ash mol tan Museum worthily exhibits Crete 
as London does Cyprus and the hies. But tile Askmok-an, despite 
the care of Sir Arthur Evans, cannot compete with London in the 
possession of capital objects, and so must yield place. Constantinople 
has “ L.M. ITT ” vases from Rliodes and Kalymnos, like London, and 
may be placed fifth in the List. The Fit?.william at Cambridge has the 
new stone goddess, ii she be genuine (see p. iti). The ivory -md gold 
snake-goddess at Boston, Massachusetts* is the chief representative of 
Bronze Age Greece in America, where there ate oilier objects at Phila¬ 
delphia and the non-Minoan Ccsnola collection of Cyprian pottery at 
New York. Berlin lias vases, also Brussels, Copenhagen, and Rome : vases 
from the Islands represent Cydadie and Mycenaean culture tit the Louvre; 
and Sicily ha* colonial Minoan pottery. We may indeed congratulate 
ourselves on the foremost place which British Archaeology lias taken iti 
the discover) and study of tile oldest remains of Greece, and on their 
first-rate representation in our museums. 

Quite recently attention has been drawn to the civilization and an 
of Bronze Age Greece by the work at Mycenae of Mr. Wacc and the 
British School at Athens and by the renewed discoveries made by Sir 
Arthur Evans at Knossos, the private house of about 1600 n.c., with its 
frescoes of plants and flowers, o£ African apes amid Egyptian papyrus- 
plants, and of black Sudanese soldier? led by a Minoafl (Fig. 139) * hs 
wall-inscriptions, the first of their kind discovered; also the great road 
across Crete from the south coast to Knossos. The palace of Minos and 
its surrounding? seem inexhaustible mines of archaeological treasures. 
For over twenty years (if we leave out rite four years of the war) Sit 
1 Sriitif' CsfJijtf / *wj» V«l. i, Pr. 1 
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Asthur Evans has laboured ar Knossos, and every year his spade his 
recovered to us something new and unexpected, adding to cm knowledge 
of the wonderful K_no*sian culture of the Bronze Age. It is indeed a 
new world of ancient civilization that has been revealed, of which our 
fathers never dreamed, and which they would have deemed impossible. 
And it is one that means much more to us than the world of Egypt or of 
Assyria which the nineteenth century reconstituted for us. much more 
than the tomb uf Tutankhamon or the sculptured palaces of Ash ur¬ 
ban i pal. For the Minoan civilization was in pan the ancestor of 
Greek culture, which is our own today * it is the first fruits of the Greek 
genius that are here revealed to us : these Minoans were our own culture- 
ancestors. 

It is this fact that has caused us to greet cadi new revelation of 
the Bronze Age culture in Crete and the neighbouring lands of Greece 
whh expectancy and enthusiasm. The discovery of Greek Bronze Age 
inscriptions is undoubtedly the greatest archaeological triumph of the last 
half-century. It lacks only one thing to complete the triumph; the 
decipherment of these inscriptions. As yet they arc silent for us. We 
know the actual history of Egypt and Assyria, wc do not yet know that 
at Bronze Age Greece their contemporary*. The omens as yet are 
unfavourable. Attempts have been made to interpret the famous 
PhaHtos Disk, discovered by the Italians in Crete, but with no success. 
They are merely guesses, often of the fantastic character which at once 
stamps them as improbable. All that can be done as yet has been done 
by Sir Arthur Evans. As yet in the matter of the true Cretan inscript¬ 
ions (the Pkaisros Disk is a foreign importation), he ha* identified the 
numerals and we can count in Minium although we do not know the 
names by which the Minoan* knew their numerals. Beyond this wc 
can guess that some picture sign* mean the objects which they depict. 
But this guess may often be wrong. Egyptian picture-signs do not always 
by' anv means mean the things they represent. Titus lor instance in 
Egyptian the picture of an eye need not necessarily or always mean an 
eye, or even “ to see “or “ to weep.* 1 It may mean “to make,” because 
the word M iff,” to make, was the same as another word “ rri ” which 
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probably existed meaning the .ye ; Utq. tin.- r r.y, in fact. Knowledge 
of the complexity and peculiarity of Egyptian writing bid- u? to pause 
before we assume thin Cretan in sc ri prions may soon be read. But when 
they an read wc shall hear the true account of the events of which wc 
distinguish confused echoes in the legends of the demi-gods, of the deeds 
of great men before Agamemnon and his compeer* themselves, of the 
siege of Troy, of the Eerseidi and of the Arridae, of Minyuns and 
Cstdmehms, of Minos the lawgiver himself and his tlialassocracy, of 
his relations with the Cariam ; we shall blow the reason* for the 
migrations of die Philistines and the Sardinians and the Etruscans; 
what part tin- Flmcnkiatts really played in the civilization of the 
Mediterranean; and mam another prehistoric event or question will 
he made dear to us that at present we see only dimly apparent 
through the mist ol Greet tradition, illumined rarely by the know- 
Jedge of historic happening derived from tile records of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Till that day entries we must possess our sod? in 
patience; but not in resigned and impotent patience. We d.. indeed 
wait for something to turn up. namely a bilingual Egyptian-Cman 
. ' c uneifomi-Crctap inscription winch shall solve the problem at a 
blow; but we wait for it eager and alers to follow mv tine which 
may bring us any nearer the goal even without the aid of j bilingual. 
And if it should be by Sir Arthur Evans himself that the solution h found 
well might he write 4t Finis coronat opus." 

When I say that the reading of the inscriptions should give us an 
Ariadne-thread to lead us tltrough the labyrinth of Greek legend to 
light, 1 should remind yam that it is to the M moans and their con¬ 
temporary* in the Aegean and in continental Greece ihar tin forgotten 
history enshrined in Greek tradition is to be assigned. They were the 
tribes of which the Greeks recounted the legend*; ir is in the legend a rv 
seats of the heroes at Troy, at Boeotian Thebes, and Orchotnenos, at 
Mycenae, Argos and Tiryns, at Pylos and at Knoasos. that rha* most 
important remains of the Mitioan and its related cultures of tlie Bronze 
Age have been found, and at Mycenae the mighty Lion Gate and the 
Lomb> of rhe princes still remained above ground to be described 
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faithfully to us by Paimnias as relics of the legendary days of the 
heroes. 

It would seem therefore that I should, after all f have been justified 
in entitling this hook bl the Civilization of Heroic Greece/* Bur 
heroic Greece to us & not the real heroic Greece of the excavations hut 
the poetical heroic Greece of Homer, the days of the Heroes described to a 
large extent in terms of Horn uric day * T a* the days of Arthur and Uther 
Pend rayon are described eo us by Malory in mediaeval guise. And until 
the historical originals of Agamemnon and his predecessors and peers 
are disclosed to us as those of Osynumdys* and Sesostm* of Sardana- 
p&lus and Semiratnis, have lieen disclosed to us by the decipherment 
of the Egyptian and Assyrian insert plums, to sped; of the Bronze Age 
culture as the Heroic h (though our belief that u was that of the originals 
of ihe Heroes is hardly open to reasonable objection)* to some extent 
begging the question or at any rate assuming what h at present not 
proven, We must wait for the proofs i hough they be long in coming. 

To the fact that we cannot yet read the inscriptions is due our 
ignoriuive of much in relation to ihc Minosne that is connoted by thc 
word u civilization/ 1 I cannot tell you anything of that subject beloved 
or the moderns*, *■* tcononihrsj” in relation to them, of sin relation of 
“lafadutT and ^capital/' of the existence or lion-existence of a 
Minoan “ middle-class v between priest-king* and slavey, and so forth, 
i van only tell you that they certainly kept accounts and that com¬ 
merce overseas flourished : that their polity at the end of the second 
millennium is.c, was seemingly in many way* a> highly-developed as 
that of Egypt or Babylon. J cun tell you something o! their religion 
and their dwellings., much of their burial-customs and writing, and mm$ 
of their costume and arms* Whether they were great warriors or nor i 
we do not know : evidently they thought they were, but they fell 
before warriors stronger md more energetic than they . What 1 can 
tell you of them at far greater length than anything else is that they 
were great architects and artists : in some ways theirs was the most 
artistic, certainly ihv most aesthetic, uviii/.ariiui of the ancient world. 
Wc muse therefore infer their general scare of civilization cl deity from 
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the remains of their an 1 discovered in the excavations, It U probabk- 
enough that the artists were organized in gilds. 

I have spoken off the epoch--mailing wort of Sir Arthur Evans, assisted 
by Dr, Duncan Mackenzie, at Knossos. Mycenae like Troy was the 
scene of the labours of the bearer of that other great name in the story 
of the discovery of heroic Greece, Schliemann. And the discovery by 
Schlicnunn of that circle of graves at Mycenae, described by Pausanias, 
with their marvellous treasures of gold in 1^76, was the event that drew 
the attention of the learned world to the revelation of a new world of 
Greek antiquity. It was a discovery that at first provoked the in¬ 
credulity of the sceptics and even the ridicule of the prejudiced and 
ignorant. But I should like to place on record here that a name 
honoured in Edinburgh, that of Professor Saycc, was associated from 
the first with Sdiliemann as that of a whole-hearted appredator of the 
importance of the discoveries at Mycenae. Thai he may see the 
crowning of the work of Schlicmann and Evans by the decipherment of 
the Minoan inscriptions is indeed to be hoped. 

Naturally the best known of the excavations art those of Troy, 
Mycenae and Knossos. Mam of my readers have probabh in the comfort¬ 
able days before the war. or since, visited Troy. Mycenae and the neigh¬ 
bouring Tin ns, and have landed at Can Jin to make the four-mile excursion 
to Ivnossos.or perhaps riddeu a day’s journey across Crete to 1 he village 
of 11 agii Deka, the modern representative of Gorryna, and have thence 
visited Phaistos audHagia Triada. Some of us will well remember the 
old museum of the Syllogosai Candia, tin ex-Turkish barrack, which with 
irs dangerous wooden Boors for many year? safely housed the treasures 
of Knossos and Phaistos (Fig. l). It is non replaced by a modern, if 
un beautiful, building, which though safer in case of fire, is by no means 
earthquake-proof, as the event ->t June 19^6 proved. Man? will re¬ 
call the round grey-green Acropolis-hill of Mycenae nestling at the 
foot of bare Mount St. Elias (Fig. a), and the gorge between them 
which leads round past the great domed Tholos-Tombs, the “ Treasuries ’’ 

* Fflt mi, unlike Mr, Hogarth (Tf's TtiriUj4>t :■! HirUry t p. ^ IT.) apparently, ancient 
cmlizatien wTihiint •;-< «:■ nor tiviliminn, 
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of Atreus and Klytaininestra, as they are called, into the nook of 
Argos, fr fivy/Jf l 4 ayeK, where Mycenae stood* They will recall the 
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hion-gate (Fig. ;j„ and with 
it tic Stone circle jyrrnun cl¬ 
ing the famous grave* de¬ 
scribed by Pausanias {Fig. 4): 
of t lies, live were found by 
SchUmann and the sixth 
was found after he had 
closed his excavations. Re¬ 
cently much important work 
has been done .11 Mycenae 
by the British School at 
Athene under the leadership 
of Mr. w ace, which has 
directed renewed attention 
to the famous site. Mr. 
W ace has come to some conclusions with regard to I he great Titdhu- 
Mtnhs which areal variance with those usually held hitherto . 1 Instead 
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dL regarding the most important of them -is relic, 1 cl the First L-«lc- 
-Minoan period like the- rest and the Ac m polls-tombs. he would place 
them later in date, at the beginning of the Third Late \Jino.m Age (the 
( * Late MvitauL'in jnoptrlv ailed), when Knesset; and Crete had 
ceased to be the centre of the Aegean world and power and dominion 
had migrated to the mainland. However this may he, (and we shall 
return to this matter later), we maybe certain that the Acropolis burials 
are of the earlier time and probably are those of the immediate descend¬ 
ants of the Cretan colonists whom both archaeology md tradition tell 
u- were the founders of the great civilization on the mainland. 

Tiryns also was founded by 
these colonists. Its casemates, as 
thee are called, of huge stone 
blocks, so huge that the place wat 
fabled tit have been built for King 
Proitos by the K_v Hopes. are so 
Cyclopean that this low mass of 
rocks piled up by human hands 
seems one of the wonders of the 
world (Fig. 5 }. Here also recent 
work by the Germans has added 
much to our knowledge and has 
confirmed the Cretan origin o\ 
its builders, though the date of the casemates, which look so ancient, is 
pipbaliH ill latl dk fbhft ■■■'■ 6 fct!. Ail will remember tlu: 

uhfbrgettable view from 1'tiyns of the Gulf of Nnuplia, framed between 
ihc heights of Palamidt and the opposite coa-i, with the little islet of 
Bourrzo in the midst. 

It reminds me of another view, in Crete this time, of the bay of 
MyLopotampsfrom Hagli T Vlada, with Kedrosand Ida to the right and 
the lower ridge of Kophirtos to the left, and the island of Paximadi, 
Tlie Cake." swimming between them T ic. 6). ibgia Triada and 
Phaistos [Fig. j) arc indeed set in (lie midst of splendid surroundings, 
though we do not know if tills bad anything to Jo with their being 
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where they arc. Still, rukrs with such an eye for natural beauty- *5 
tho*c who decorated their palace with the Cretan frescos „f plants 
and flowers, rocks and greenery, may perhaps be acquitted of the charge 



*1; b. DUII, T>1J „, WITH nil .1SUU31I: *T (JIBJlKI Trie IjLiiH , Jr ^,, 1 ^, 


that we habitually bring gainst the indents of being insensible to T he 
charms of nature. 
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Knossos (Fig. 8 ) can toast of no such surroundings. The low howe 
of hephala on which it stands (Fig. 9), is uninteresting and the hill on 
he other side of the Kairato* beet is even less interesting, being bm a 
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dull stony felL Only the view of Cundia and the Island of Du out at 
looting litc .1 long swimming dragon purging iis "calf,'’ a aiullcr 
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bhmd, have any interest. unless ive eaccept that remarkable fell Juktus, 
un wIjTv li Zeus (so tile Cretans =.iid) died, an idea that was peculiar to 
Cteie and must have puzzled other Greets. luktas i* just an Isolated 
cone, but from one point of view (not seen from Knossos) is like the 
In .ul of a reclining man with nature* dearly marked (Fig, io). 1 This 
may have something to do with its early sanctity. To the ancient 
Kuo&tenn m-kjiow-it was a holy mount. 

It was on the luw Evpinda hill th.it the chief centre of the Bronze 
-V- c ar1 <md culture of Greece was raised. We here sec the maze of 
corridors and hulls ,md stairways paved with shirting gypsum, that 

Sir Arthur Lo ans has brought 
to light.—the lair of the 
Mi n a ta u r ( the La by rim h i r sc If. 
Knossos, despite the tame¬ 
ness of its surroundings, 
arouses an interest that not 
even Troy with the memory 
of iti great siege, or even 
golden Mycenae itself, with 
Its memory of the tragedy of 
the A iridic, can rival. This 
■$ not due to the greater 
splendour of its remains. It is due to die incomparable glamour that 
surrounds the place, the halo of weird, almost faery, h-gend with which 
it is invested. For It is the Labyrinth - if Theseus and the Minotaur. 
1:> ma/.y courts and passages arc those through which, said Greek legend* 
Thcseitf found his way by the aid of Ariadne’s thread and slew the 
Minotaur. To it. Plutarch says, went the ship with the black sail from 
Athens with the tribute of youths and maidens for the grisly Mitioan 
hull, and thence Tlif&u* sailed, forfeiting, to Athens, where the aged 
A ] & 11 s, n ot ng the s ign he a wai ted. east hiimc 1 f he ad I< ,n g fr-mi tlie rock 

tnu. the <ca. ; Knnssos was rlic seat of the worship of that Zeus whose 

!I Sef iilii-ir.vrmn Id TfcwdUirye, CmfiOgbiCM*,?. i Bj, reduced iImve (Fk>. «V 
I fnl Huiy • i. ,iMbnd$'.imnmt Unary, it, t>. +76$ wnuld object to liiii idmlny oi t!,c 
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eifeblcm was the double ixe T 
the Labrys (Fig. n ) t which 
really gave its name to the 
Labyrinth* the place of the 
double axe. And here took 
place the spurn of the 
Minoim axena Where young 
met i and maiden* dared 
(probably were compelled to 
dare for religious reasons) the 
dangerous and often smguin- 
say garni: of bull leaping* the 
T/iurokafhapSja* leaping in the 
face of the hull's charge and 
seizing Ids horns in I he leap 
and Turning a back som er- 
smlt i'jvlJ' him as lie rubbed, 
either to safety or to a gory 
death amid the trampling 
hooves* Over Knossos broods 
the spectre of the bull* the 
wraith of the Minotaur (Fig- 
12)* WliHc we admire the 
beauty of Kxtossiaii civiliz.t- 
we cannot forget that 
background of terror* Thai 
persisted in legend, and are 


Milir^Jttr truf y U* die 
tLa jp* cjJ K Tn ■ - ■■ 1 aial w* juU pin it 
ii] ilir thirteenth L^rjiiur;.- n.c** Ih:- 
r 5 U>^ lie UjUme- I IljI iNliTirji Wii a 
pint: Achcb.ki ‘j; pp. ifr* *)■ 

Bui the Labyrinth and ii« im\h 
n.ut Adlaixitzud bctiing mxhc tifreenib 


century md earlier. 


tli . it .- till UOltljx 411 
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Ehc hili <>f Ki phuLi had been Inhabited from the earliest da ys- Sir 
-Arthur Evans has found beneath the buildings of the Bronze Age deep 
neolithic deposits, that take the place back as a human settlement Far 

into the mist^ of antiquity, the begin¬ 
nings of human activity in the Greet 
lands. Other sites such as Phaistos have 
neolithic strata beneath them no doubt, 
but none have been investigated as at 
Knosaos, and it is the careful examina¬ 
tion of the stratification of KnossosfKig. 
O) from the earliest days to the catas¬ 
trophe of its final destruction fat iJic 
hands perhaps of avengers from Greece, 
who are personified in legend as Theseus 
the Athenian), that has led towards the 
construction of the chronological scheme 
on which our reconstruction of the dc~ 
tUL II — Till * riJTA flf ENtoMU velopment of Greek Bronze Age Cmlr/j- 

tion is based. This scheme isfounded on 
the experience of Knossos ; but other excavations in Crete have shewn 
that with flight variations it is applicable in all its entirety to all their 
results also. And similar schemes for the Cydade; and continental Greece 
16 
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reminded unwillingly of Watts’s terrible picture of the Minotp.ur 
brooding over die ramparts of Enossos, for the black sail from Athens 
across the sea spying* 
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tm^rd upon it, fit into it without difficulty. An enormous service has 
been done to the study of early Greek archaeology by Sir Arthur Evans ; 
for the first time we have a reliable chronology of the development of 
the Bronze Age culture in Greece. Before this nothing was certain. 
We spoke of Mvcenaean and pre-Mycenaean periods, the one earlier than 
the other. We knew the place of the latter period in time, because with 
its remains were found (as at Mycenae, at lalysos in Rhodes and at 
Enkomi in Cyprus), Egyptian objects which invariably dated from the 
lime of the Egyptian XVlllth and XIXth Dynasties, and often bore 
the names of Pharaohs of these dynasties on objects which we knew 
were contemporary with them. No remains of later Egyptian date 
were found with them, so that wc know that the Mycenaean age went 
back to at least as early as 1400 if,c, And the discovery of Mycenaean 
potsherds at ‘Amarna, the seat of the XVlllth Dynasty heretic king 
Akhenaton, confirmed this date. Then came Prof. Petrie's acute diag¬ 
nosis of certain potsherds of the Xllth Dynasty (c, zooo b.c.), found 
atXi&hun or u Kahiin ”in Egypt, as Aegean and evidently pre-Mycenaean, 
Crete now came upon the scene; Prof. J. L. Myrcs and Prof, 
Mariam published polychrome pottery, of the same kind as that from 
“ Kahun,” which had been found in the Kamarais cave on the south 
slope of Mt. Ida.’ This Kamarais pottery' then was contemporary 
with the Xllth Dynasty and so was at least as old as 2000 B.c, At 
Knossos Sir Arthur Evans found the same pottery in strata older than 
those which yielded rhe pottery that we had previously called Mycenaean, 
and knew dated to about 1400 b.c. or later. This relative position of 
these two stronglv differentiated types of pottery has never been con¬ 
tradicted by other excavations, but lias always been confirmed. The 
fact gave Sir Arthur Evans the basis of Jus scheme and to it he filled all 
the other evidence he had amassed at Knossos.* It is now accepted by 
all who have excavated in Crete, or who have studied the excavations 
at first hand, .tod by those who know the Egyptian evidence upon which 
it is based and are entitled to express an opinion on it. 

1 See p, 7+, " Kahiii* ipjwifi to hr * mHundcntindin^ Of wmn^ly t_lL<d 

10 Ue ^HrAtvitt J1 (ClineOc far 11 il-qjlmn,*" winch do-ei not exut]. 

» l imi djf Oauifieaiiom Jn Efeymti W U Cirihsjhm Mittuituf* LoimW, 1906. 
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H ' Urns the Kgvptjin evidence *i hi* guide* 1 wad chrrldng she results *£ excavation mdl 
in iidp Sir Arthur Evans finds tlut th c foonae pottery and wWl il gvfitril culture 
uf Crete divide* ii&crlf into shree main chiondk^icyl period*; -Middle* a fid I.4lc p 

cjdi of which is divided into three tub-perioda, To these period* of the Early. Middle and 
Lite Bronze Age he hit given the name *M in na El /after iht great Cretan lawgiver and that- 
jtwcr&f of tradition/ 1 

Prof. Sir VVm. Ridgeway objected to the name 1 because in legend the 
two Mi noses (he was convinced that two kings of the name were carefully 
distinguished from each other) arc connected, with the later Achaian 
ruling houses, who belong to the very end of the period only (if indeed 
they do not come after it), and not with the Pelasgi, to whom the greater 
part of die Bronze Age culture is to be assigned. For him Minos was 
the destroyer rather than the creator of the “ Minoan ” culture. 
Prof, liury* and Mr. Hogarth* seem to make much the same objection, 
and so, while they accept only one Minos, put the Minoan sea-power, 
the one in the XIITtli, the other in the XIVth century a.c., thus 
dissociating it entirely from die older Cretan sea-power which 
archaeological discovery proves to have existed in the XV’th and 
lief ore. We however know of no such Acliaian sea-power in the 
thirteenth century' from archaeological discovery, except such as may 
be deduced from Egyptian mention of raiding Achaian pirates, them¬ 
selves hunted probably from their islands and seeling new lands to live 
in, or from doubtful references in Hitthe cuneiform tablets (seep. 24.9). 
The certain Egyptian mention gives no hint of an ordered power 
such as was that of Minos in tradition ; and it is probable that 
the older Cretan tkahssocracy has in Liter legend been brought 
down at least two centuries and assigned to the Achnians. who were not 
only scagoers but also Greeks. We cannot ignore archaeology, 
and depend only on literary sources, in attempting to reconstitute the 
early history of Greece. Those for whom archaeology provides hard 
savings because it seems sometimes to invalidate literary traditions may 
prefer to believe that Si Minos ” represents an Achaian power, and so 
refuse to use the term “ Minoan !f of the pre-Adi a inn sea-dominion of 

1 J ub: the iVltuiving lenience* from my J/£rin Areiaahgf t pp. j, 4 {Medici Soeiely). 

1 “ Minot the JSnnoyer,’ - /W, Jtrii. Jr id., if <1910) 

m 0*mltnd£t A*tin\ ftiitsry, Li. p. ^ 75.. 1 TirTurUtghtrfTIirtvry (Oxford. nji5), p. 7 . 
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Kgossos ; hui it must be remembered that the actual question is one of 
names only, and as die positions of Professors Ridgeway and Bury and 
Mr. Hogarth** view that the Cretans of L.M. III were Admans and so 
die only true “ Minaans ” are disputable, there can be no objection 
to the retention of a name which, though it may be considered by 
some fanciful, is convenient, and has undoubtedly come to stay. 


!! We t-mnoT properly 71A ni ‘ Knosrian ’ peritvis, beviut^ many cf tin- MiiUun pctiodl, 
tiinuph reprewued *1 Knew**, ne Tir imre fully rcpreienfcd rb^wlistc in Crete. And we 
cannot ipe»k of ‘ Early Cretan,’ ■Middle Crtun’ and w forth, without die addiiion of 
■ BteOStt Age,’ when tlic term it enee IteromcJ riant w *. So we ccmiinuc tn me tlic term 
• Mmuma/ width In* uunmlly been jdopsed, wit], the tJinmolofiical adteme which it 
lienmei. 1W the lub»ptfiot!< niimh rrt jre itH.il, jnd WC Ipcafc of 1 I Lilly MtCoiO I,* * 11 ,‘ 
' IJJ.’ 'Middle Minoao I.' and xi on, abbterildnj; them for convenience to the phrase* 

*01. I. II, III.’ *M.M. I. II. HI/ and *L.M. I, II. HI/"' 

Sir Arthur Evans and Dr. Duncan Mackenzie go further in sub¬ 
dividing even these periods into “a " and “ b,” as “ L.M. Ia,” “ L.M. 
1 1 lb/* and >o on ; but these archaeological nuances are at present more 
in place in purelv archaeological publications than in lectures intended 
for a public, learned indeed, but not purely archaeological., and so I 
have eschewed them .is much as possible in what follows. 

“Fur the Cyclades a corn-,pending tcherot of tuc^essivr* perindi r.f ilcvelopiDeRt lu> 
hern worked out, which we know at * Early Cyeladir I ' (ELC. 11 usd w an, fill in the I+ue 
Mi noun period the Cyriadic culture w*s ilsttitlstl in slut of Crete,' * 


Mr. Wacc and Dr. Blegen have recently put forward* a similar 
scheme for the Bronze Age culture of the Greek mainland, based largely 
upon the recent American excavation at Korakou near Corinth, 
directed by Dr. Blegen, which has for the first time given us a con¬ 
nected view of the development of the Aegean culture in Greece, and 
some idea of its relation to the indigenous native culture. Excava¬ 
tion has not, however, yet proceeded far enough in Greece for u$ to 
obtain the same certainty that wc have in the case of Crete. To the 
Neolithic age, which in the south is well represented in Cormthia only, 
succeeded 3n Early “Heltadic” ox Premyceoacan age which corre¬ 
sponds to the Early Minoart and Cydadit, then a Middle HdJadic .igc 


1 KtU, Argt jib Atihtowkgy, p. 4. 
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corresponding to Middle Minoan and Cyeiadic, and then the so called 
“ Late Helladic periods l, U, II I,” of Wace and Blcgen corresponding 
to the Late Minoan periods I, II, III ot Crete, u Late Helladic III M 
corresponding with Late Minoan III and being the true Mycenaean 
period of Greece generally. Cretan influence, first apparent in the Early 
and revived in the Later Middle Hclladic period, dominates in the “ Late 
Hclladic *M and Cl. In the Mycenaean period the cultures are fused. 
The exact contemporaneity of Early HelUdic III and Middle Helladic 
1 with Early Minoan 1 H and Middle Minoan 1 arc at present uncertain 
and the whole scheme is evidently provisional. Sit Arthur Evans 
rightly objects to the use of the term u Late Helladic ” to signify 
the Mycenaean age. because he considers that there was a definite 
break between the old “ Helladic ” inhabitants of Greece and the 
Minoan conquerors, so that the later Mycenaeans were not properly 
speaking “ Hclhdic ” at all And he regrets the abandonment of 
the existing and intelligible term " Mycenaean.'" The German scholar 
Finimcn 1 proposed to retain the term " Mycenaean ,f and use “ Early/ 1 
“Middle, 4 * and “Late Mycenaean " for three periods corresponding 
in time to M.M. Ill, L.M. 1 , II, and L.M- III respectively. But 
here “early” docs not correspond in time to “early” in Crete and 
the Cyclades, and it would seem best to refer to these periods as the 
First, Second and Third Mycenaean (Myc. 1 , II, III). The iirst 
two are so strongly influenced by die invading contemporary 
Cretan culture that their products are practically identical m style 
with those of L.M. I—XI,* and on this account it is quite usual to 
extend the term “ Minoan ” to the mainland, and to speak of “Myc. 
I, ” pottery as “ L.M. I,” though it may have been made as well as 
found in Greece proper. It would then seem advisable while using 
die term “ Helladic 14 for the earlier period t (not styles, see Preface) 
before the coming of the Cretans, to abandon it for the later age and 
speak of this as “ Mycenaean.” 

The remains of the Neolithic period m Greece arc usually sparse 
and disconnected. While in Crete and in Northern Greece we have 
1 Zrit u. i>dutt iff Ktdtu*\ p. ij ff. * See p. zt 6. 
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evidence of .1 long period of neolithic occupation and development, 
and there is distinct evidence of neolithic inluhitance of the Pelopon- 
ncse, in Cyprus ilicre is hardly any truce of neolithic culture 1 (Pig, 14), 
and in the Cyclades absolutely none, tn fact whatever wc may think of 
Cyprus there is little doubt that in purely neolithic days the southern 
Aegean islands were not inhabited at ail. The Copper Age begins hi the 



ri-C. J-t-—CTP*l*tf SrtPUtllK ( FJ boTTuftt* !>MTr Mlb CATAttfCIVI ,1 


islands without preface* and vre can have little doubt that its inception 
in them marls the beginning of t heir occupation by colonists from Anatolia 

4 Mr. Emit Gjmiad ha* rtccmly discovered a Neolithic depute in Cyprus, which h 
publiihed in rfic dniifuarit/ 7*1011.*/, jan., 19*6. I’hr potior from K (Fig-* 14. 

abew?) in 1 hr EritFch Museum (Halt. P r SJt-j- l-^ogt, p, ju ; Fondy]^ Brit ■ Mms. Cat. 
FiLifj t 1 , p. U L-omhlt^tJ by (ijentaJ to hr p^sstbh S . .1 i a » * very ikidfc coin- 
urate, compared by Fwaiylr with “ Rime red or while Thessalian rtcoHthk pos lcjy, M and 
jIhi Kwmbling CappdocijJi n«dhiik. The r«J-pjinml inn whit* flip) kuke deration 
i? of a Tjpr common 10 ncuUthk aiul chakulithic pent try f ram Tbodaiy ta Baby hum 
iscc JlaJI, k, iit and Ai *UbA Jj\ yp, g, IO)i quite dlticretil irnm anything Aegean, 
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and Crete, hardly earlier than 3000 b . c . On the mainland the Pdopon- 
nese had neolithic occupants, who have left traces of their presence 
in their pottery, some of which is identical with that of neolithic 
Thessaly, in Argolis and Corinthia, thus proving an extension south of 
the Isthmus of Corinth not only of the characteristic neolithic culture, 
quite distinct from that of Crete or Asia Minor, of Northern Greece, 
but also, a lit delator,.of the invading (ehakoluhic) culture of the Dimink 
people (see p. 62) from the north* 1 Its remains arc found in Bocoiia, 
Phokis, and Thessaly, chiefly in Thessaly (see p. 6i). Its potter)* and 
the little else that we have discovered of its remains arc entirety unlike 
the Cretan. Black ware of the Danubian type has also been identified in 
central Greece, as well as the native ware, and may point to some early 
incursion from the North.* In Boeotia and Phokis it was overlaid or 
dispossessed by the coming of a new cultural (and evidently racial) clement 
which, we may if we wish, call the I klladie. certainly akin to the 
Cretan-Cycladtc. In Thessaly the local culture passed from the 
neolithic to the metal-using stage, apparently without experiencing 
conquest from the south, about the same time. We shall refer later 
to this peculiar Thessalian culture, 

Reverting to Crete, tile focus dasjicus of the neolithic age in 
that Island is of course Knossos, where deep neolithic strata imderly 
the buildings of the later palace. Neolithic remain* are found else¬ 
where in the island as at M.igasi near FaLiikastro on the east coast, 
including a very simple house of undressed stone blocks.* It is of the 
simplest “ but-and-ben " type with .1 small square entrance - elm m be r 
and a larger room within. At Magasa were found stone axes and knives 
of obsidian, which shew that although Melos may have been as yet 
uninhabited, neolithic sailors went there to gel the precious obsidian. 
The obsidian flakes from Knossos were found with so great a number 
of cores that it is evident the Melian obsidian (Fig, 15) was imported 

1 Rkjjcn. K.rjf: i>«. p. uj. Three-colour Dimiiii puller;, (sec p. > 11 , >7g. 66) ii toconivn 
in Coritnhia (Gouia jnd Corinth). lu Bucqi in topper occurs in ntroi^r deposit!. 

* E»nUon, JW<« #/ fiarly Pttterf, ii. p. 41 li. 

* Diniim. n, p, jto 1 
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to’ be worked in Crete, which is what we should expect if the Cyclades 
were still uninhabited. Probably it was the obsidian that fim drew 



no. Fjs — mutiJlhv ii.ii!* ; itftfdt 

(AM ww) 


Cretan and Anatolian colonists thither, and then to the rest of the 

Cyclades (Fig. 16). After a time some of the seekers of obsidian would 

settle on the island with their 

women, and then the general 

desirability of the uninhabited 

islands on other grounds 

would attract other colonists. 

Hut the colonization did not 
take place till after the begin¬ 
ning of the Copper Age ; and 
obsidian was In demand for 
sharp knives and taxors and 
arrowheads until compara¬ 
tively late in the Bronze 

Age'. 

Caves and rock shelters 
were also used as habitations 
by the neolithic Cretans. 

There is one at Magas a (Fig. 17), and a cave which had had neolithic 
inhabitants was found by Professor R. C. Bo&nquct near Praises,’ 
1 On >.tuiJi±ii »cc WiIawrucKt in Jut. £$yfU 191?* ?< 77 * &£*£> nib p. 15J. 
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Abo the eastern end of the island. Ax Phaisios, as at Kjioa&ta, 
there arc neolithic deposits beneath the piktze, 1 but they have noi 
yet been examined: properly, 

Ir is only .it Knossos that this examination has been carefully carried 
out (Fig, 13), The hij] of Kcplula, as Sir Arthur Evans lias said, 3 h a 



IJtk 1T.-P S-A* WP um AT 4*\CWl 


regular “Tell w (as the town mounds, piled up by the successive deposits 
of the ages in Egypt, Syria and Mesopotamia, are called in Arabic). 
Above the virgin roebof KepliaL are no less than 643 metres (24i feet) 
of neolithic strata before the earliest Bronze Age deposits are met with* 
and the whole of these strata, covering Knossian civilization during the 
Bronze Age, from about 3000 to 1300 h.c., and’the slighter t races from 
that day to this, when Knossos was uninhabited* together measure 

1 Pcmltr, ,1m., riij Rtn>l, iSif?, p. iftS (f, 1 Mane, . 1 /*,. Ant., tU. 

*Pditt* tf Minm. i, p, 3+. 
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onfy 5A1 metres (about 19 feet). Calculations of time derived from 
ihcsc figure; 1 are of course liable to error and highly untrustworthy* 
At some periods deposits accumulated man- quickly than at others, 
.ytuI there are all sorts of other itnpirxJtrtsbiha which must be token into 
account. Bui Sir Arthut Evans does not see how the neolithic period 
can be taken to represent less than 4,500 years at the very least, ~f> that 
human habitations at Knb?sos must go back at hast to about Booo b.i:. 
at the most modest computation. Some moderate probability may be 
claimed for this date beta jm these strata jr Kiiosso* do not =eem to 
have suffered ever from much disturbance, and the development of 
neolithic culture from its most primitive beginnings can be studied 
by the aid of the pottery fragments found at different levels, up to 
the beginning of the Bronze Age. whose culm re develops in Crete 
directly our of that of the preceding period, just as tin whole of later 
Cretan culture of the Bronze Age develops, each successi ve period out of 
the other, without a single break, till the end, 1 he population remained 
the same from the Neolithic period rill the end of the Age of Bronze. 

Very ancient relations between Crete and Egypt ' are suggested not 
onlv by resemblances in the material culture of both countries in the 
early period, tvhich the recent excavations of M. Naru I mud ides in the 
Mesara have brought to light. 1 but by a study of Egyptian and Mi noon 
religion, chiefly in respect to cults of the Delta, where among other 
things 1 lie double axe appears as a religious emblem. 1 and the character¬ 
istic Cretan figure-of-eight shield it the same as the shield of the goddc^ 
Neith of Sals (Fig. 18), which probably goes back to early neolithic days 
and the possible origin of at any rate one element of the Cretan rate in 

1 S« Etou, Husky Lecture* uuj > Th Eatis Sikiit, Libyan, and K^ftutn Mdmtini oitt 
Mima* Cftu ), R. Ant bmp. Inn. ’Hie cnuipincm of the trefoil or ittr-tike fcpr«tniHk>n 
<rf tie qmt- cm ii eow\ or iedT* Mde, which ii i«n on the »«ed cow of Hatter id Egypt 
and n« Myeenicin rejucscnwtimii of bulls on Cvptua vasei, nude by me in PI*. 
rtf., in mou, is also parallrtel in Sumerian repreteiuatiimp of hulk Tbr idea mini have 
hadiicr.iminort suuiec, hut as (Mi ii tiol titwiiirily to be sought in l-BTT 1, erawinent drawn 
from it* occurrence obviontfy kite" (nice. 

1 Xanthouditlc*. PautirJ Jomtu «■/ Mturi, pun*. 

• Sctufcr. GraWeaW <>'• &*’ S' AVuwr-W 1 , p- 1 dm reference to Prof. 

Newberry. 
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northern Africa. 1 The lower Egyptian representation (in connexion 
with the worship of PtahJ of the hawk painted on the Dtd symbol 
(originally a conifer 1 ), is paralleled in the Hagia Triad* Sarcophagus {see 
p. 224) of the bird (possibly a magpie) perched on a pollarded tree- 



no. iS,—utLU. Dot iii.-.ixEf P mictA3ttji + jinu hum .** pp ciiuizrumis 
l_ Jp E J. Ntinoiit 1 c. ptvdytin tic flint dauta m and pommum Rriu M„i , r 

r# dwdk NWiih i % r Mbflia *!=Lrid 


trunk (Fig. 19;, 1 The relation of the rligeaiis and the other Mediter¬ 
ranean races, on the one hand to the peoples of north Africa, and 

1 Newberry, ImrpaA Annd' *f Artiatfthgy, i. doubte-a*: gppun *n 
in Upper I'.Jrpt in pncdpiustic lima (Hath in Kwtyt frtwitd ft Sir ,f. Et-ant, p. 44), 

• NcwhsiT}, hgyft ,i> .1 Firht for Jntbrvpvh&Ud Httrareb, JJm. Asue, loa t: Hwi. H 
EmidetuLd Adding |^ L 

1 fUl, / rt;. Sue, Jitbi, Art h., lyoy, p, 144 ; pi. srii. Tie Ejyptirn repmefitallotli ,ire 
num >ziT*bi oi the XiXtit Dpumr iijtl, e«it, a.e.J. ibt Minoiti from the H«L Triad* 
liTcoplugnt 1141I1 ccin.j <Fig. in.) 
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on * the other to tliojc of .Anatolia, is not improbable. The national 
costume of the Cretans, the simple waist-clout anti in development* 
(Fig. 20)* the kilt and the baggy breeches, is not a natural European 
form of clothing, and its 

actual resemblance to the /q 2 | r 3k fa* ° 
similar bask costume of V? Ox //\ j[ f \ 
the Egyptians and still i^Sj ) fl ^ ^ / 

more to that of the Lib¬ 
yan tribes, with ii* charac¬ 
teristic penis-sheath or cod¬ 
piece (also Cretan), is so 
marked is to argue in¬ 
timate relationship. 1 The 

physical resemblance of the Hitman Cretans to one of die dominant 
Egyptian tvpes is evident from the Egyptian representations of then, 
(sec p, 201). In feature, egression and figure they resembled each 
other more than cither resembled cither the Semites or the Anatolian-,, 
That the brunet Mediterranean race sprang from the southern shore 
of that sea is probable, and that, while the predomin¬ 
ant aspect of Mi (loan religion seems Anatolian, there 
were common element? in the cults of Crete and 
fcgyptj is undeniable. W bile the majority of the 
original neolithic inhabitant* of Crete probably came 
from Anatolia (is a study of Cretan religion and place- 
names indicates), another clement ttuj "dl hate 
come in oared boats from the opposite African coast, 
bringing with them to the southern plain of rite 
Mcssari the seeds of civilization that, transplanted 
to the different condition? of Crete, developed* 
when touched by the magic wand of copper that was stretched out 
to them first from Asia, and possibly later also from Egypt- into 
the great Mirtoatt culture, a younger, more brilliant, and less long-lived 

sister of that of Egypt. 

‘ Mickesnac, ftjjf. > *»k p. sjj if. Cl. Evjh, Huslej' Lacrere, «9*S* 
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chased 
filled 11 


l T ntil ilit psychological moraciu arrived the Cretan culture vEts 
almost static, as we have sera, for more than 4,000 years. But still 
there was .1 slow but sure development through the neolithic strata of 
Knossos, Wc can trace the gradual improvement of the pottery for 
example. The neolithic culture of Crete Jrx i .s not go back to the begin¬ 
nings of tia- period. The earliest inhabitants did not arri ve until what 
we may call the proton-neolithic age elsewhere was over. Three stages 


ns, 11.’ *tcu_miic iKJTTtiV from fcxroKu immn: r Mt t, ij 


of the later neolithic can be distinguished at Knossos by the criterion of 
the pottery, which improves with time. 1 In the earliest strata it is of 
rough burned day, in the second it is much blacker and is often 
the raised geometric decoration of simple design being later 
with white and, rarefy red pigment (Fig. 21). A rippled suit ace is 
also found, probably effected with a bone spatula. There is no resem¬ 
blance whatever to the Egyptian predynastic pottery of Upper Egypt 


1 Enm, Patau *t Vni.> | jt ff. 
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at .any rate. Hie ware is Eu.ro* 
pcan in appearance, forms 50 far 
as they can be reconstituted are 
limited to rude cups, small handled 
vases and tray*. Then in the upper 
neolithic strata the decoration dies 
out and the pottery improves, and 
it is possible tlut the pottery-baker'? 
oven first made its appearance. 

Pottery whorls, and rude figured of 
birds, oxen, and human beings 
covered with incised decoration occur in the Middle Neolithic age . 

i lie women being steatopygous like 
other female figures from all over 
the Mediterranean and south-east 
Europe at this period (Fig. 22). 
Bone implements such as needles 
and shuttles are common and prove 
the existence of the textile industry. 
The stone implements of serpen¬ 
tine, jadite, thorite, and obsidian 
are of the usual types, such j' celt# 
of the common European and 
Asiatic style (rarely found in Egypt, 
except in the Fayyum region, but 
common in Mesopotamia) and the 
round or ovoid tnacehcads which 
are found from Italy T to Mesopo¬ 
tamia 1 and are common in Egypt 
(Fig. 23). 1 The fact that the pelt 



fiq, B MACntixtH r*wM 

IKfJWi (1 **) 



1 1/ Altai */g/ ij® /wiy, i 1 - 5.5^ p 

Ip^rVK* ««u S iron, cnun^ptotoWy ftom midwir 

‘fta arifbat NiLstk fnm* U th. invmcd corned «r plate mace 

hod,which team odfamwn {>« Well, Aw?“*? P' * *’*• 
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!* » uncommon b Egypt j s perhaps , ld n[ this form of 

implement came to Crete and Egypt from Anatolia. Did tlic ovoid 
maccllcad com. to Crete from the northern Egyptians or from Asia 7 
The whole renea of the Upper Egyptian stone implements of the pre- 
dynasttc period is with exception of this macehead, svhich is in Egypt 

to, prt /T!' C 'r V c Ty d ' f?eKr ' r ilom *»" Aaistric. The I- 
c and chatcoh,htc potteo- of Upper Egypt seas equally distinct from 

that of Greece and Ana. We know „ex, nothing of the Loner 

-g. yuan culture of the piedynnssic age except the few hints that may 

co laintc train nds in the basyCm, so cannot yet say whether its 

Z“7 T "' 5“ Cm!rt '- V fr om thoseof the south, and 

™ “ “ “i*"*** W» ffcoogh the celts Of the Favyum argue 
» apptoxtmatton to Cretan and Anatolian type, i„ , h e north and a 

r . l *cl- pottery found at Gizeh and Turrait has keen considered 

35 ST 5 Ti^r JMU ' Yn ariv oonnodona 

Ith Libia and the Delta are evident, as has been said. With the 

**»> however, no genuine reamhian 
can be seen except ,n the matter of the macehead. which again. like the 
ednmay really have come to the Aegean through Anatolia from Meso- 

foiaiTiJ4 + 

, 0 ^r7 bUCC lX ' U ; Cl '" «•* Mhtoan figurines and some 

P a! ^ M ^ '' “ “Pfrr E Sm will be discussed on 

P-«• PI,v resemblance is smiting, but there ate difficulties i„ ,| lt ” 

> s aecepiaoee M proot of connexion on account of the later date of 

W Ctetan figurmes. tlusdifficuhy hmvever may be explained away 

1 P ‘ ** we W a connexion with Upper Eeym which ' 

mean that a Libyan or Lower Egyptian ty/o^fi^tfw 

adopted tn Ipper Egypt. Another trnu of %u line the -t- , 
woman, common b early Crete a. 

e ynastic days in Upper Egypt, but, as has been said above, is 
ve^itiu, iitt'e can be deduced from the fact. But 

Fe upturn stone \ase s were imported into Crete in tin Fa t 

Mmoan penod, and locally imitated there Nose these IW 

■ dn up ,v^„eo. , „, jMb[ , Zfc £**» 
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siorte vessels of the predynastit; age must have been fashioned with 
aid of emery, which, so far as we know, can only have come from 
the Aegean and from West Anatolia. The island of Naxos was and 
is its chief source. Enough emery for the manufacture of the older 
predynastic {neolithic) Egyptian stone vessels could no doubt be 
imported in very small boats. The finer stone vessels of the late 
predynastic age date to the period when copper was already used, but 
emery must have come to Egypt brig before then, for the ruder 
stone vessels of early predynastic times must also have been made 
with the aid of emery. And if the obsidian found in Egypt in pre¬ 
dynastic days' was really Median and not (as may be possible) 
Armenian or Abyssinian*, the neolithic connexion is again attested in 
very early days, li was probably maintained in oared boats, until ilie 
invention of masted ships made it possible to transport copper ore 
to Crete in hulk and the age of regular commercial connexion, began, 
with the resulting swift development of Cretan civilization. 

As we have said. The introduction of the use of metal was marked by no 
virile lit revolution, no conquest by copper-using invaders, and destruction 
or displacement of distinct s rone-using population. The neolithic 
Knossians passed gradually front the use of stone to that of metal. 
They developed their usage of metal themselves, though they probably 
got their first knowledge of it from outside. There is little topper in 
Crete except, it is said, on the west coast, in the eparchies of hydonia 
and Sclinos, and on the island of Gavdos to the south-west (J ig. 24),* 
The scoriae of cop per-smelting operations in the isthmus of Hierapetra 
do not prove that copper was found there, though FLtzidakis i$ of opinion 

* IViric H Frfhistvrw Egypt, P-4?- 1 C/, Wamwnght, Egypt, 1937. 

3 MiiiidjijiEh. Arnn m Brit. dY b, Atkrm [B.S.J., *tii. p. 47, quoting ihc obflcrHtt&tij of M 
itatnbiLi*; ef Xititll^udidclj /'daiW T+mfa of tkr 1 /fjJrj", p, 37+ M, Hjjnbakii li -e 
pcr&nM | (v ] n ipcvttfd -ml 4 ndffttd a?pprr ham deposlu in Giidm* Eftbnbj * nd Stlintw. M. 
Ximlni>udidcLi B m wtsdui i hurt referred ihit nutter* kindly write* to me ut fnilir m.v :—ihji 
M. KjiMkcfi^ j. Crmn infunii* him tin r# well ui m Givckn i_lim arc cit 

tapper ipre it lYa.it -Uid PJmtune tn Kftiotifci ind ika in Sclm^i, but tJicfe m pwr Ltutpi 
at Hi uniat* li Urrt litre is - deal of tsitWc topper* *> wtU *> rtuuku of «ndcm 

mining 
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thill the copper was actu% dug on the spot.* Nq doubt, however, 
native copper was both mined and smelted in Gavdos and on tile west 
coast, and used for the manufacture of weapons at least as early as the 

Third Early Minoan period: * 
but we can hardly doubt, in 
view of the chronological 
conditions for the beginnings 
of the use of metal in Crete 
and further cast, that copper 
originally came to Crete from 
the East, and possibly also 
from Egypt, and that it was 
not until the knowledge of it 
had reached the island that 
its own copper was discovered 
and made use of,* 

Copper was already in use 
and the dialed! thic age had 

c , ** 2 ™ hi Egypt before the 

middle of the predynastic age. probably before 4000 b.c. Most 

weapon-forms are of the simplest “ Hat “based triangle ” type; imi- 

' C-nnumkoteJ br M. Wbaidida. There .«m* to be We«r no teal p , rigf of lh * 
JSj* Kar “ i: - 0r lhe co PP" found rcstfbF. AH tint Jj, be »i,j j, 

tC n VICW 1 nf dbtlfct i« Minruii U fnK1 it i, (fuitc . hu 

™ l the emeltinjE ojjerjtuHit urcre Minton, 4 p w 

*-M IijciiluL^j i-, of opinion»*, p. m rloT die meuUf ,he EM. HI da«w. 
bbdeitonnd by ttimdaiu „ ArblokWi w„ Cretan ; |, e : " \ drew rJd, aatSL 

am Ibe fact tmt all the tpenmeni iruUwJ remained silicic arid, I have examined ;TOEwr 

fo i t C T\ G ^ ****** Wi», «... and aU contained thbaSd 

* quantities, M Xamliotididta conclude, tliat the Mfonatu certainly uwd iLri- 
; W,i W? "W«> ^ » Crete* He agtwa W*nr S/dstI * 

itSr 1 iI,ot .*« W! ^ * ««* t 

* E ™ wecat.no. b- sure that the native copper in use not merely ,l llt ^ 

« we tare no trace* «i Brora? Age inhabitants erf Western Crete, which nj „ ...11 t" 

ssf ?*** 4nii *«*«« bee MtacnTstja :! f r 

tmalJ .mlrmemt along tike w , „ U y lure ewrd. ' ’ fi f * OTrVf 
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14 ted from a fimr dagger, 1 like the most primitive forms of Cyprus 
and Crete. We do not know yet whether Egypt first communi¬ 
cated the knowledge or working copper to Cyprus, whether this 
knowledge came to both From Syria, or whether Cyprus is die original 
home of metal working (Pig. 25)* It lias been argued that the compar¬ 
ative absence of neolithic remains in Cyprus is in favour of the Litter 
conclusion. Chtonologi * 
cal conditions however 
are in favour of Egyptian 
or Asiatic priority. We 
do not know yet til at 
we can trace bade the 
archaeological history of 
Cyprian culture to a 
period sufficiently early 
to make it possible for 
her to have communi¬ 
cated the knowledge of 
copper to Egypt, still less to Asia. The probabilities are against the 
Cyprian claim. 3 

The first Cretan topper weapons are of the simplest type like those 
of Cyprus and Egypt. But as those of Cyprus may be much later in 
date.* it would seem that Egypt has the better claim to have been their 
originator, unless the Cretan, Cyprian, and Egyptian types all originated 
in a common source. Copper, it may be supposed, was first brought 
to Crete by the cop per-users and not fetched by the stone-users. We 

1 Petri#. Pttlitfntti F-gtf!, PP- ij. s®. 

5 Mr. £inir tljersiad wlh m: tint hr ii ■ irungt*' of opinion that die working of copper 
wrae nut 4 Cyprian iftVcntkm at 41 , but caitle to Cyprus with (lie first invadera from Anatoli*, 
who brought the niilinr of ted pottery altin to that of Yortan. They were copper-useti 
when iliey arrived. 4 iid naturally exploited the Cyprian «tw» of the met ii to good idnntage. 
Tiiere 11 much to Ik laid far this view. (On Cvpruc copper *« Dussaurf. Or, FribtU. , p. 249.) 

* We do mu know that the Cyprians were not ttill in the neolithic stage much liter than 
JO00 b,c. If. however, it is argued rim the resemblance between some curly Egyptian and 
Cyprian djgger-tiUdcs argues that (here Wal a connexion in early days, it «tmi to roe more 
pMbabtr that it mean- influence nfi both cmn tries from a common source. 
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rnit’d not, it is mie, suppose that the neolithic Cretans were unable,10 
build hosts with their stone tools that would be capable of navigating 
the Mediterranean, at any rate without getting out of sight o! land. 
How eke did they fetch obsidian from Melos ? They no doubt made 
big mast less oared boats *nch as we see in Fig. z 6 , represented on pots 
from the Cycladic isle of Siphnos, which wilh their abrupt prows and 
fish-banners are closely paralleled in predjmastic Egypt. 1 But still 
Bigger boats, able to transport great copper ingots or masse* of ore, can 
only, one could think, have been built satisfactorily with the aid of 
copper tools and may naturally be supposed to have been the invention 
of the original copper-users of the East. 

Hit question of a possible original derivation of the Cretan know¬ 
ledge »f copper and silver from Spain 1 need not discuss in view of it* 
much more probable origin nearer home in Cyprus (?), Egypt (Sinai), 
or Anatolia, and in this connexion we must remember the gre.it 
body of archaeological evidence that closely connects Crete, not only 
with Anatolia, but also with predvnastic Egypt : evidence that con¬ 
clusively points to the connexion across the sea. In view of the 
facr that Crete had not much copper and no place nearer than Cyprus, 
or the A nato! tail - Syrian coast, whence she could get it, while Egypt had 
at .my rate some quantity of copper close at hand in the Sinjitie penin¬ 
sula.* we might conclude that Crete perhaps got her first knowledge oi 
copper from Egypt. As a matter of fact we know' that the Egyptians 
built big boats not only for the Nile but also for the sea* in prcdynastic 
days and that under the Old Kingdom their ships went to Phoenicia to 

iTW intrtunncn on tb» high prow «r tttiiible, at 4 fisb-bitimt of tin: tame kind is 
:<en on j jKcdyaaiuc boM from Nicy da shewn in Fig. j 6 . Aha tf, llw prow with Fig, tS, 

* ft mult he pointed «nt that the Egyptian sopper-voufter in Sinai cin never hai-c been 
yet}- gtcat. fli* nbtfWllwis nl mining «mgia«i» go to shew thai tint very much tappet 
iv J actually mined there at aU. the Egyptian mitirt: having chkfty Knight for turquota 
(coromanhated by Mr. J. A. Rickard J Since there it practically no copper in the Eastern 
Dcvert. murt of die Egyptian copper then probably came ibruUgii Syria from the North, 
tBut e/. Luciii, 1917, p. t6j tf-i 

» On the xenurtible gold-handled knife of predynami: date found 1; CebcS ab'Ataq, 
we >ce. apparently, prtdynauic Egyptian boat* of the Red Sea com 1, Beni J it l- , J./ Cwrsi, 
Jr fair! tL'.Ittk. Mrni.VoadaiKM Ko«, 1916; v/. HhU, in Vamtoigr ./n.-. Hut, i, jSif, 
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fetch the great trunks of the cedars of Lebanon, that were so valuable 
in woodless Egypt* We know too that the Egyptians had already 
navigated the Red Sea in p re dynastic times; and that By bios was 
already held from the sea by the Egyptians us early as the time of 
the IJlrd Dynasty, we see from the recent excavations of M. Mon let. 
It would therefore be by no means an impossible supposition that 
Egyptian sailors were the first to carry copper to Crete, which then 
would owe her first knowledge of it to Egypt, as all the eastern 
world did, according to Prof. Rtisner, in spite of the comparatively 
small extent of the Sinaitic mines. But Prof. Newberry has re¬ 
cently pointed out 1 that Egypt can provide no tree long enough, 
straight enough, or strong enough to make a ship's mast. The great 



Nile boats of predynastic days were generally mastics*; we have only 
one representation of a prehistoric Egyptian boat with a mast (Fig. 28), 
Egypt in fact could not mast her boats until she became acquainted 
with the cypresses, cedars and pines of Lebanon and Cyprus, or 
equally of Crete. The Egyptians were then not tin* first to fetch 
the cedar trunks of Lebanon or the cypresses of Crete : the sailors of 
the Isles and the Syrian coast must have brought them to Egypt. 1 
pass over the theory that the Egyptians may have fetched them from 
Syria by land. We can hardly think of them dragging the tree-trunks 
all the way from Lebanon over the rough ways of primitive Palestine 
with ass or ox transport, when sea transport in boats of the Syrian coast 
dwellers would be so mud: more direct and profitable. But then the 

' Egypt mi m Evil fat AntbrupdkgUal RtliUrtb, p. >S. 
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Syrians and Cretans or other northerners must have built the ships and 
they probably used copper tools to do so. Since there is so little native 
copper in Crete, are we not justified in the conclusion that the knowledge 
of copper and of the building of big ships came to both Crete and Egypt 
from Syria* and to Cyprus later, cither thence or from Anatolia : To 
Syria the knowledge of copper must have come from the Asiatic hinter¬ 
land, where we do not know, or when. The Babylonians used weapons 



riii- 1 rtEtrt-XAsnc Eirm-fAN iqlilu-uIuq mt r- t r. r^c, -uniT Mtri*) 

11 

of copper as caxly as the Egyptians, probably earlier,’ and of far 
more highly developed type. It came to them by land no doubt from 
the same source. Personally I consider the Asiatic theory the most 

* Copper dijrgtri ni Id^iilv developed tjpe P inahgciua tw tWc oi the fvrelfth Dynasiy 
U* JOOO 1,17.1 in Egypt, date in Babylonia m km at far badt ji -ioqo a,c T One nt thal date, 
enf iin: time ui the Fin i Dynasty"of L T i P wu found by Woolley ai Tdl aPUbuid* near Ur, in 
192+ Jmns, w iv, pL xEvi it) . And since (hets lie lui i □ 1927 made moil fcuurbblc dip- I 

coYertF- iti 1 cemetery of the First pvnaiiv and earlier of a gold djggrt with j golden i heath, 
and of eJcctnim and BUYer$wleledase 4 ieads, whkh put anything of the kind and time known 
in Egypt into the shade. The evidence iccmi to me now 10 incline decidedly in favour of 
the greater antiquity of if it Sumerian wuponunithi. 
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probable, and That copper first readied both Egypt and Crete fro'm 
Asia via Syria. Then la Egypt as in Crete and elsewhere the native 
stores of copper would be utilized : Egypt had them in Sinai. 

And these Syrian sailors; how else can vvt* describe them but as 
Phoenicians ? Who dares to speak of Phoenicians in the fourth millen¬ 
nium ts,c. ? Vet there must have been seafarers in Phoenicia then. 
And whether they were already Semif ixed Or not, 1 he people of the Syrian 
coast were as much Phoenicians in the fourth as in the first millennium 
u.cJ St> that while holding that the Phoenicians were but common 
carriers of culture then as later, carriers of the knowledge of copper, not 
i ts inventors, yet f think we must credit them, as probably as the Cretans, 
with at least a part in the one great invention that made distant seaman¬ 
ship possible, that of the mast, for they had to their hands the great 
straight trees of Lebanon, as the Cretans hail, Sir Arthur Evans points 
out, their cypresses, 8 Such is the conclusion to which Prof. Newberry’s 
acute observation of the absence of roast-malting wood in Egypt has 
led me. If it seems a digression from my theme, I must point out that 
it is a conclusion of moment to the origin of the Greek knowledge of 
metal. That the prehistoric Greeks owed it at least partly to the 
Phoenicians.* whom of late we have been accustomed to despise, is a 
curious conclusion, and one that would rejoice old-fashioned archaeo¬ 
logists. Bui I do not sec what wc can call Syrian mariner* at this time 
except Phoenicians. 

Yet direct connexion between Egypt and Crete in the early days 
before rite invention of the masted ship is distinct enough. Whether 
Cretan or Syrian sailors introduced the masted ship into Egypt, the 
Egyptian ships could and did go to Syria, and i( they could go to S5-Tia 
they could also go to Crete, and that the Cretans came uninterruptedly' 
10 Libya and Egypt is possible enough, Eig. ay -hews later Cretan 

8 PcoGtijlly I flunk that die iohabiuuu ui die Syrian earn n-efc already teniitized and 
true Phoenician! lung before ihc end rrf die four! h mitii’ nrtijim k.c,, and s.. differ fmni KAfter, 
Sfbiff fab K, rtf., if) ijfl, Aftiiflmffrj, pp. t. 

1 fcnuM, Hurley Lecture, ojrj : Tbt Early Kihtit. Libya*, jus Egyfihm Rfhtumi ttitb 
Wuwiin Cttlf. p. to. 

*Surnr knowledge nf copper maj Juvc ctinie direct ty through Ana loll a bv land 
J8 
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representations of skips on seals. The suns and moons shewn behind 
the vessels undoubtedly refer to length of voyages. An exactly similar 
convention is seen in European medieval representations of ships ; 
tf. on the seal of the town of Dunwich. 1 

In the second lecture we shall begin to trace the story of the develop* 
mem of the Greek civilization of the Bronze Age. 

1 LaiTuli:, Stim/ ,;tU I.iUtJttr/ j# MidJlr - / jff, J'i«. I" >7. 
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LECTURE II 

THE EARLY BRONZE AGE 


(To liAKt.Y Min'oan IT: nEroBj: 250c n.c.) 

T HE advent of copper to Crete, probably before thu end of the 
predvnastic period in Egypt about 3200 n.e., marts the 
beginning of the Minoan age. In the latest pre-Mi Aftan level 
a flat celt of copper has recently been found which Sit Arthur Evans 
thinks maybe tin importation from Egypt. 1 At hnossos,owing to the 
removal of all the early Minoan levels in order to prepare the site tor 
the building of the great Palace in MAI. I., the transition to the Copper 
Age is not tvcll represented, but elsewhere we sec that the chakolithic 
culture immediately succeeded the neolithic without hint of revolution, 
as has been said. The bronze age ceramic of Crete developed directly 
out of the neolithic through a :i sub-neolithic ” stage. Beside K missus, 
caves (both for the living aud the dead), as at Miami! in the Mesara,* 
rock shelters Tike that of Goumiad and ossuaries have yielded pottery of 
this age, which may be called sub-neolithic.* As pottery it i$ inferior 
ro the true neolithic, but lias a greater range of forms of a more refined 
type than the inferior burnished black ware (Fig. 50j. The incised 
black decoration, without the white filling, is more sophisticated and 
careful. Ear-handles or lugs, pierced for suspension, are common bn; 
are vertical, while three of the neolithic period were horizontal. As in 

1 Evsih, Ia\ erf, 1 p, 15. 

1 Tii-iist-Ui, Jtr.fr. Jaunt. Jf(h. (J.J-J-), 1S97, p. iSy ; Mm. Jnt., it. 

5 Boyd. Ifturairi, p. 5,6. 

1 Fi'in;. PiiliU'f • K'ltm p. rl 
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Egypt the porter} degenerates with. the advene of metal. In 
contemporaneously with the sub-neolithic ware, a fluff wart takes 
the place of the black, and unable to obtain the fine burnished 
surface of the old ware, or unwilling to take the trouble to effect it, 
the early Minoati potters devised the first slip ware, on which they 
painted white lines, evidently an imitation of the old white-filled 
Jcsign. Sometimes merely black bands were painted on the buff ground 
of the day. Thus appears for the first time the Greek technique of 
"hze or varnish-painting on pottery, a Cretan innovation of cUcolithic 



Ifli, ;c..- ClIT^ 1 W. L Wh l.ltL II WAS I. l|\ S MIT. Ml K GATAlGtfin 


days be!ore ^cx>d b.c* which flourished till (ate Uom.tn rimes and in which 
the triumphs of the great Greek vase painters of the fifth and fourth 
centuries luc. were executed- Furthermore it appears in its two dis¬ 
mal forms of light on dark and dark on light ground. This new vase- 
teclmique improves quickly and the ware is soon made of finely levigated 
day and is well fired. The technique of the mren is being quickly 
mastered and the degenerate black ware is abandoned for the buff with 
its black <lip painting. The designs of the painting improve rapidly 
and on E.M. II we get criss-cross geometrical patterns, often in typical 

4 1 
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butterfly arrangement, in libel or red on buff (Fig. 31). Forms wltilc 
remaining more primitive develop- and tin; healed jug or prochous 
appears with usually a round not flat base a* if modelled after a gourd. 1 

Important evidence of the date of the First Early Minoan period 
is atforded by the presence ix Knossos of the imported Egyptian vases 


of late predynastic (Fig. 32} and early dynastic types already mentioned, 
and of local Cretan imitations of them (Fig, 33), T 3 ie original vases 
would not he imported at any other date than their own ; the early 


1 Frml&tft, SiaJin in Barly Pvt fry, ii. met in ilirsc Im-i 4 JepratlrQLc nf 
Minyia potter «t Aiuudij (Yortan xj-pet, etc,}, Amtoliin influence ir, Ci 
p4>saiLl.L. 4 rid pjobj-bEr cEttiu^li^ 







the early bronze age 



nations did not collect .indent foreign curios. They are not likely to 
toe beenoften imported before the beginning of the Beonae A ge, when 
commerce on a largo scale 
and in bigger ships became 
possible , 1 but fragments of 
them occur in a late-nen- 
lithic house at Kuoskm 

19*4-P- 3^0 ■ They 

do not belong to the second 
Early Minoan period,which 

was contemporary with the 

third to sixth Egyptian 
dynasties, as Egyptian and 
imitated %yprian objects of that period shew.* They can therefore 

i ,W wh™ of «mr* the <nxrr vector ™ULh*rt 

*to Egypt* if it . From *. A****,» **% T* *?» 

n c , found i» Cmc, only th«e or ibe d»ko& 1 iic ^T s 

i Fur * tautpeaua c*jf die rridence, *ee XmiW^h * T ^' i *' -U™" 1 - p, t- 

+3 



r|fli jv—ivwnr^ rfivniAK rsfirfti^Ai-jt fr^** U ^ 1L 
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only belong ro the first Early Miaam period which was therefore mn- 
temporary with the late predynn.iti'j and with the 1st and IInd dynasties 
probably.* taking the now usually accepted date for the 1st dynasty 
of about 34OO or 3200 B.C. wc must put the first Early Mi noan period 
from about 3500 to 3000 n.c, probably. 

The Second Early Minoan period which developed our of the First 
Early Minoan period must date from about 3000 to about 2400 b.c. 
Its earlier and later phases are exemplified in the remarkable discoveries 

of Hidbherr and Xanthoudides 
in the primitive //;eh>,r-tombs 
(developed from cave-shelters) 
of the Mesari .it Hagia Triada 
(Pig- 34). Koumasa, Flatanoi,. 
Pyrgos, Porti, etc.-; and its 
latest in those of the late Mr. 
Rtchard Seager J at Mocldos, 
The last \\a contemporary 
with the Vlth Dynasty, about 
2500 b.c. It was certainly 
a mud 1 lunger period than 
its predecessor and one of far 
mote highly developed and 
stable civilization. Among it? 
earlier remains art many of the curious stone figurines from Hagia 
Triada and Koumasa (Fig. 35), which L some years ago, compared * 
with the predynastic Egyptian figurines from Naqada (Fig, 36), to 
which they certainly bear a remarkable resemblance, but if we .ire 



flCt J*,—Tilt tAl. 4 RY-limmt fl.Mill 

tiiw^ cim 


1 Ev4iy P fif Minm, p 4 <1411, 

'Xamhoudiiln. foaluJ Tomt. *f nut- Riv gnrar (mmry-ihiiei of Haeb 

Tnadi (Fip. 50jbciie} i paMtelwJ byHalMirrr. Stk. , r , Dr. Xmthou- 

*'*? * wnt> «* '**’“'* Hie )Mtua the acfcrnAun ..r' : tu pidiutorie h« [" originally (Jut 
is, ihc Mincan'e home in death had the same form as hTi hcir-e in life " - /. f „ p , , T ,., 

me, however, it\ OT>j;in in mempitd iinitiiion ol j walled-up rave e 4Ui [Jv probable 

* ^gcr, Ixplartiift sm the I da tit «f Motlbi. bo; ion. k,u. 

* x {*914}, p. 113. 
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zo *idd them to our gj&uof* of early connexion between Egypt and 


Crete ive must suppose, 
as Sir ArtJiur Evans 
does, 1 that the Cretan 
specimens ** point to a 
survival of these types 
in Southern Crete at a 
time when they seem 
to have been uprooted 
by the historic Egyp¬ 
tians in the Nile Val¬ 
ley , 51 a$ they arc much 



later in date than their 
Egyptian congeners, it 



should, however, be rioted that the ossuary -tfoioi were constantly re¬ 
used, and the belongings of. earlier burials unceremoniously swept on 
one side to make room for new ones, So that these figurines may— 


some of them, at any rate—be considerably older than E.M. II* 



Fii., jfj.^fcnrrtiir- HQViiNi* * aq*ax 


In the bter (Modilos) period, about a^oo n.c,, Crete (except as regard * 
architecture and painting) was a civilized and highly artistic country* 
i Bsrfy Silmt Lily** W K & <f>ii<e toLnw * M*' Cut* (> rarity I*kiuu. t->tsb 


+5 



















t>nu perhaps longer, 1 Architect ure now develops we have Bouses built 
of crude bricb, often of complex plan (Fig, 37) and of two or more 
stories; round stone ossuaries for the use of the dead are built, and 
even bigger stone buildings of two stories, perhaps for use as store¬ 
houses. The first sign of mural painting is seen in tins a ge when 
(he brick walls of houses were covered with a thick stucco painted red. 

' At tty rate the Sum'run writing developed, mncli earlier lLut tUr Egyptiandid, into 
LicK became tLc t-urreifuTm, <01641 it loob d; if it wrrc the older of tlit tm, 
gcmml development ofenlcKfe msm to W begun osrliw b DiLvWj wiitbc 
ini wmht itL'k'lmleJ. * 
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Neolithic jutiptti i> left far behind. Development has been swift in 
consequence of the acquisition of metal : not so swift as in Egypt with 
its mighty achievements of architecture and human portraiture in stone 
as early as 2iSoo b.c. liar outstripping Babylonia which began to de¬ 
velop earlier), but still remarkable. Crete was not yet the equal of 
Egypt or Babylon in culture, nor was she to be for another hundred 
years at lease; but she already gave promise ol what she would 
become. As yet we find no signs of writing in the Aegean world, while 
Egypt had known how to write for at least five hundred years, Baby I- 
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in Babylonia m about the iime time the * rude brick walk were often 
thickly stuccoed and painted in horizontal black and white or red and 
white stripes, 1 In pottery the ideas of the preceding age generally 
held good, but we also meet with high-stemmed kytths in grey 
bucchero (Fig, >8), 3 developing from certain “ pedestaled vases ” of 
the rob-neolithic Time* 
jnd a ntw dcvdopmrm 
in the muuted red and 
bull ware first found by 
Mr. S eager ai Viiailiki 3 in 
the Hicnpetra peninsula,, 
and later also found at 
FalaikastTo (Fig T 39 )- ^ ^ 

remarkable inouling and 
high colour were produced 
in the process of firing. 

The ware is very fine and hard* and tlic pots so fine in form that they 
would appear to have been made on the vvheeL f his was not the cage ; the 
j tournttu or slow wheels perhaps an Elamite (Sarian) tflyention, in which 
rile revolving disk is supported nn it pivot, not yet having reached Crete.* 

1 Hall, * Ui and EiQu*' f* 

ttS i+i ik, p. J5 ff. (Arkdii3UmFi) + Xjriihtnidtdb, '.lojf. -UAi. J^iW 
Mn>u Khai4 cf. Evaa* CpF- ^ 59- Thtf- hire marking? Ifts vvood^ming and 

ifiiiv ivell Jure ken imitationi of turned vMdtB cups (Ti£+ ^]p Scnarrh Grundziigr f p- ^4+ 
a, z r coMpjfcs ikctu wit It ^isriilai cup* of tbc neolithic ag^ from bpain. aeid ^-eypr 

2 S&g&t Jl / 1904 {Tnr**- &/pi- Jnh. l'nu r , Prnn#.* igofj On the 

method bv which flic dtiOCtEiunc dcCftMtion of *lit 1 asilski vase ^ fl1 prudact^, +/■ l FiD ^“ 
fort, Stvdift in Early Feturry* ii # p» go ff. . 

*CL Evjeu. Aiibr/, pp, l6&, 1*9* The 4ow whed pmWMjr arrived it tin- kguming 
of the Middle Minwt. period, ihe fv% developed potto*! wiw-d*«r ' quick wheel (In which 
a flv-wheelis moved by the feet of Ae panel, «ho Aw h^ both land- ffee fur At > haying) ” 
in M M, u rF-vaitf, PcUct, py i$t), ;fi+, 589 , ci, Djivliw, itf, py '>■ --}■ "The 

E^yptulM um 4 The ‘ tounuetlr * till the time of tlic Ptolemies and to did the Corinthian 
poitm " (FrjtiWt.tr. StuJin it Eatiy /’uflrn, i, p- *}. Tt is probibk Ait tlic sin* wheel 
■untinurd ■«. Lw us, d i:i Crete side by side wiih the quiclc wheel, and dm the biter somehow 
went Itu oi me jftci the collapse of Gttefc culture ji the end of the l!route Age and wa* 
re-introduced later. On Minoru four** tv j fee Xamlujudide*, in Eu*y frranttJ i* Mr A. 
Earn u, p. Ill ff. fee also below, p, 7 s - 



tic. jS- *.M. Ciiiv iunHKJB TAiu: abkAEOK noit 
KEAII 17 PUKt 
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i-n.. <-vn istitij. iv-ni r.u, |i (Burr Mia 

They were “ hand-turned,” that h turned bv hand while being shaped, 
instead of being built up: this movement marks another step 
forward in the arts of civilization. The form of tht vases is characteristic 



O". *: —.utmt-t.Oi, „ , 1 


of the period, the long beak-spout 
being specially conspicuous, and 
long-billed birds, which struck the 
48 
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vases or 


^Llinubelbmriej] "(Fig. 35 
shelving .t grotesque resemblance t. 
potters themselves, as we see fron 
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the vuse hi the form of a grotesque bird {Fig, 4*), 
Lmd the so-called i4 bridge-pom " vase (Fig, .ft) 
developed from an Egyptian original in metal 
s md sEone t a double- 4 pouted ewer characteristic 
oi tin- rind to IVth Dynasty period (Fig- 42) 
In conjunction possibly with beaked forms 
from \nato]m, where they ire charaetcristtcJ 
Knossos has yielded stone vase? .inJ fragment & 
oi them belonging to thri period. Like thpse 
in tin preceding age some are definitely Egyp¬ 
tian imports, others local imitation- of Egyp¬ 
tian forms, the cmn-ited diorire bowls of the 
11 [rd :md t V tit Dynasties being evidently 
admired (sec p* 75). Sometimes for these the 
mottled volcanic glass* liparirc, \vz$ used. 


The " Schnabelkantue ” 




■ - 5;. *iiVrT!A« ITTM MluHLTl imu L WiTiii.M COPtti 

(\ UPAfirri. AS-[> MAI. I IWIT.VrtrjN l^: tvernp blaOe 
AiltM-llt.jAx Mi FU-^'i tf.) 


rir*. +±—lav^m* hltai and 
Mil i if* 

TICE OtH 


which cm only have 
Won brought from 
Sicily, 50 that coni' 
mercc with Italy war 
now established (Fig, 
yy), 1 h is Mochlos 
that lias yielded lie 
chief store of stone 
vast* of this period- 
MoclUos is now a 


' Hvjm. PtrL r«ni,\ r . 149; et HjM, 7-£-.f ■», F »'*»* t* «■ du< t Prt}f CbiUt 
poitn out (/Jmu« ef Mnf.Cn.,p. ;6j, ) poured ™l-j oi pottery twt kitcrtrB toll* Siinwmm 
33 «ily 3S oo i-C- i;7 t lie find* pi ijifc-ir. it sSihnin -nd J-'U-jid. wtutfc frcUsturit 
‘pouli'O pottsTV n comnirin)| <o tliit he vniuU H'fk * Snrmtitit r*tlirr tii.sn an HsJ'ptuit 
oiigir. fui the \liiKMTi bcak-pauis. But tine rwnihluicr tn the Kzypuiu me til <*»vji i. 
much ,Oft lilt oilier kml tk Ktypikn ipouted f urn may h*fl be of Sumerian 
■ trijljir It ,-rfr.ih!y look* at if the SuiMthnu ■-'•xre the inMiiton of the tptmt (originally 
i eiii-jd kmt ?), wkkli pasted tlicn from B.kTonii lo Egypt throupf. Syria and to 

AnitioJla, On t||,3 AnaI i-i1Ej.ii bcit-fnrm: ttit Fftokfort, Slediff. h. pp. ^ It- Wt may 
^^ m r \ 11 .uolLiu it well j lytpdu inlwDct, ! i n: a, on i lie Atge j :1 kr fc- f pou t. 

* Hvani, Pj/jet, p, U ; ft. 
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small round Laput^-liic idind t oft tlic Tsorih coast of Crete j* from 
which it is separated by only .1 tew yards of water (Fig. 44)+ h\ 





T |( . 44. I 111 Ml htfO- "'J M(H. ikL l !■ 


early Minoan day* it was a pen insula, being the isthtnti? between two 
harbours; the whole has sunk since Minoan days and the two harbours 



FT* AKD EhJlTlRY vltF.i- t.W. (I: HiX'lli ; 3 EfJ-wlNfj IIUHNKIKft uJ SBHKtl 

have become a sound. On the island thus formed Mr. Stager 1 found 
I louses and tombs of the period m- .ire describing. Chief among the 

1 Muchhf, <v tit. 
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iriuTfiphs of this wort are firstly a series of small vases and vasc-Uds in 
steatite and coloured stones [Fig. f 5), some purely Mi noan (among wliith 
should be specially noted the lid on which is a hound lying, in high 
relief (Fie- 46), a splen¬ 
did piece of naturalism, 1 
and the oldest -Milloan 
sculpture), same of them 
imitated from Egyptian 
originals, one (Fig. +£) 
being a very close copy in 
Cretan marble of a type 
common in the VI th 
Dynasty in cal cite or 
aragonite (Fig. 49) ; = and 
secondly a nun diet of gold 
chains, tied laces, bracelets, 
diadems, and pins with 
their heads in the form of 
(lowers and leaves, which 


*lli- 47.— FuTTIItV mil: LM, LI [ 


are among tile most unexpected revelations 
of Cretan art (Fig. 50). 

We are nun of course in the full tide 
of the age of metal. Copper is still used 
in Crete, bronze, as in Egypt, not having 


1 Pig. O. Fig. 47, j J«r in pallxry, ftumd l>} X-miiminlidci lit the Mcui. 

1 Stager, fatbits, r 1. it, M.J. p. St) i IWI, 7 *'-'-h F "4 : K ™»* *P‘ ‘" ■ I ■ 9* 1 

+S . . UwrtmnK m^bte -up d till periud tide bj iiJc iriih ranibr Egyptian formi 

of die Vlili llymajr (Fig. 49)- , 

14407 s» 
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made its appearance (though at Troy and the Cyclades It seefns to 

have appeared from Anatolia before 2000 
B.c.) 1 ; vreapoiv; arc still stmiewltat primi¬ 
tive in type, consisting chief!}' of short 
triangular daggers ( 1 %. 51) i but !®cn*f 
toot loo. In the shape of tweczotS. have 
made their appearance, as they had long 
before in Babylonia.- A silver dagger 
that may belong to the previous age was 
found a 1 Kountasa by Prof. Xanthou- 
dides (Fig. 52).* Silver also occurs at 
Mqehloa, as elsewhere at this time, but 
the main Treasure is of gold. One ni>ikc> 
the comparison at once with the golden 
treasure that Schlieniami found in the 
second city of Troy, and with reason, 
as the two are more or less coil temporary, 
SchJicmann believed that his second city of Troy was the Homeric city. 


Fl£k, 4ft. - -fill kiln \ lUITATIOS or i mi 
pyjfiViTir iiysi Ian : 

UuCiliu (Jj 


IK4, 49-—SiilTTlAM VTTH tiWKtn irosfl % All * i‘i 

1 Funtfoii, StMjtrr, ii, p. iji. * At Ur, f, 3000 p.c. t*r earlier. 

1 Evans. <*f- tii.. Fig. 71. 
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but even the sisth got? back a* for a? the Middle Minoan period, as the 
occurrence in it of Minyan " pottery shews. 1 The third 10 fifth 
settlements were ephemeral, and we know little or nothing of their 
culture. The second city we know was contemporary with the Early 
Cydadic period and with the second Early Minna it period in Crete 



MO. ££L J —ISOLD J*WELliiT £ «i*CULL» i fc tfa* (t) 


and lasted into Middle Minoan times, and so dates to .. 2800-1900 
b.c. 1 On its cultural importance sec Frankfort* StuHtss, a.* 

Above the rude neolithic settlement at Hissarlik comes the village 
of the chakolithic period, that is the First City : then the copper, bronze 
and gold-using Second City with its imposing walls of crude brick on a 


' Fot+dytt, Bril, AW <U>. Fa^ i. 
* Fraulhin T iff, ciu f 1 rj ^ 2 ’ 


?- JLtVm 

* Also Ckil*le s *} £ur m Civ.j p. 
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FiC. 5I.-MFWJI irJUlh.il^ i « lijfLfti, S.XIM 
CIlllEI a ■ - yucifl H i> {l i 



51*—Uttl* LAtilJMc ; 

LcHUU.m {] 


stcmc foundation, 1 a characteristic that connects Trov fas might natur- 



l 


tio, 5 p — gAl-Mli 

f!N WITH iKlAI 

^ E Cft Mtl&tt 
II CQ Ml MTV 

TSOT (J) hTilfr. ) 


nil]/ be ejected from it; position on the Asiatic 
mainland) rather with the great Babylonian culture 
to rhe cast and it? ram 1 Heat ions than with Crete that 
had developed no such great walls, and in its insular 
position did not need them. The Trojan gold, 
” The Treasure of Priam ” as SchHemacn, thinking 
that tins was the Priamid city, called it, with its pins 
(T* ig* >j) and chains and gold and silver vases (Fig. 
5|), is curiously parallel to the treasure of MocHfos, 
and so alike are they that their cantemporaneitv 
could be indicated tor this reason as well as on 
general grounds of chronological probability. Evi¬ 
dently the Trojans were already great metal workers, 

1 DSipicM, Tnfj Hrut ttm (iqaj}. 
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and it was natural that this should be so since they had at then 
back the metal resources of Anatolia, especially its silver and its gold. 
The silver of the ancient cast nearly 
all came from Anatolia, except m 
[iter days when it also came from 
Spain, and the silver- working of the 
HeUf-pontine region and ihe gold of 
Bactolus a re traditional, Ehoughsonie 
may have come from Egypt, probably 
most of theMochlosgold came from 
Anatolia, as did also the silver for 
the dagger {Fig. 52), And many ot her 
silver objects of this period. We 
may Then regard Cretan work in tlic precious metals as large > o 
Anatolian (and so perhaps ultimately of Babylonian) origin. But the 




»“- x = 


;.-«OV-r«KI-iN TIT. nuTTTUT 


pouerv of tattfc «***« *> MR 1 *? 

northern inland region nr the cmder black ro brown wtt«> »f Tray and 
sheir red and black relations farther south along the coast, as at 
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Yortan, 1 akin ultimately to the ltd and blade wares of Syria, in nrt way 
affected the native development of the Aegean ceramic, [hough at one 
moment the island of Euboea was occupied by an Anatolian invading 
tribe that brought therein pottery of the Troy-Yor tan type (Fig. 

Between the pottery of Troy and that of Crete at this time there 
cims no connexion whatever. The Trojans 
used their own style of black {later brown) ware 
with its peculiar “ owl-headed " vases (Tig. 56), 
high kantharcs-like handles, and incised decor¬ 
ation, 1 he influence of metal on pottery t$ 
already visible, especially on the cups which are 
paralleled in gold and silver. 

We find in the gold work at Troy a 
motive of decoration that also now occurs for 
the first time in Crete and the Cyclades on 
stone ; the spiral, which obviously originated, 
pardy at any rate, in wire-work (Fig. 53). We are now ro find the 
spiral adapted to pottery and to stone vases and platters in die 
Aegean, and this not at first in Crete, but farther north in the Cyclades, 
as is natural. 1 

We have seen that the Cyclades were probably colonized from Crete, 
as □Iso probably from Anatolia in the early chalcolithit period. As b 
Crete the first caj-Jy Cycladic pottery shews the imitation of the old 
burnished black neolithic ware, by the use of a black wash on which 
patterns were incised and often painted white. But the Cycladic 
pottery soon shows characteristic divergence from that of Crete, 1 Vases 



JPf., 56.” “-VdH ; 

run 14 - 


IFSfr ' Um> - £«*'/•#*’ k F « ff. *CMldc, J MS, mv. p. hj S , Fig. . 

bMEliww kvlis irum ArtitoUmri in Crete (b« ibove, | . ± 7l ]■. hi 

Jbiiidakii. fl.S.rf. A**., jrir, p. 3 ». and dweribed m ornamented wit Pi an trrevuUr ,™ r s| 

, J f"’ ' im F re «<d «1 sin- in-r.iL- of tPm- Up, ivrJ.i. " 1 , possibh th< ^rli-.i , u™| c 

Ilf the ipmhvt found on Grttl toil " (p. +0). Sir A. Kb n. roniiii^ it m«clv JU hrimL, 
□t wJod-j^hung, , J(n j , rifJ l „ j 1( , p. 58). The o!d«t Cretan ipiml i. on , ^*11 

m l ^ "Writ U of ,t™ e , nZ colM * lr 3 

HI vjse from Motfifor (Soger, jp, ,i,. y p 1. 4l f ptAtcry. 

wUAa"** p 4 °’ ^ ‘ r, ' Kt - Dinubijin 1rl ™ J the oldeiT CvcLdic vi'iite, 

which do nor ottt in Crete.. 
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at rim arc lacking in form and look a? if they were intended to imitate 
the sea-urchin (Fig. 57) ; then the characteristic 4 ‘ duck-vase; ” (Fig, 
58) develop, which arc related to the Cretan bcak-spout pots, but 

already shew divergence, and resem¬ 
blance to the characteristic leather 
jug (“ black jack ”) types of Asia, 


n± r — fc.L. i "" fiA-i'+cms " t'AM l{) 

[mu it. m cjiLUW^f) 




wltich are common in Cyprus and Syria to a much later time. FI m 
divergence is fully marked in the second Eady C-ydadic period (Fiff* 59)" 


nt —t™ crcLAtiir fiochavi; E « tv 1,1 ifl ^ ^ ^ 1 ® 

| bJ ETl HLl. CATVldCLi) 

We can already see the Egyptian influence on Crete carried on to 
the Cyclades in a vase with the Egyptian lily-petal design (Fig. 6o).» 

1 HjII. JtffM J’*K P 1 **“* ;■ 
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The red or black Tarnished ware (I/rftrnij) which is so chatac- 
tcristi. of the Greek mainland is also found in the Cyclades, where 

it may have originated (sec below) : 
early Cyckdic pottery ** is essentially 
tlie same as the Helhtdic ware. 1 ' 1 Our 
knowledge of the development of the 
Cydadic pottery i 5 derived chielly 
from ihe excavation? of the successive 
settlements at Phyblcopi in Melos, 
conducted by Sir Cecil Harccmrt- 
bmith and the British School at 
Athens, twenty-five years ago. 1 The 
stone dst-graves of the Cyclades (E.C. 
11-111) had been known long before 
■md had been described by Bent and 
Dtimmler, with their characteristic 
lugged vases and pyxides of white marble (Fig. 6t). and their small flat 
stone idols of the same material 
(Pig. 6z)i B These idols were 
in EM. Ill imported into 
Crete where they appear to 
have been valttfdL* On two of 
The pyxides of Siphman stone 
from AmorgnK one made in 
the shape of a granary* the 
other in the diape of a coni¬ 
cal lidded basket (Fig* 63), we 
find the important appearance of the spiral coil decoration transferred 

1 fatviyfce, Catjhguf, L p. xrviiL J Extjt dtioAi ar PbylaMspi in jt&fei, 19^4, 

1 I am unable 10 hud jny itneon to i«ppoic T with Child iv /?js n European Ch 
p. 48, Thai the “finer type " ui CycUdic idol may he of Sumerian origin The Sumrfun 
made fipirc- of node women (goddrati), bur why should not the Cydadic people ka*e done 
t\it -uue indcpdrulcsiily J 'Phey are m r&Jj (wft-siciiopfgom figurine^ arid they and ihc 
neitfl'Rrgpui tiguio are dnjdy connoted. 

1 Xmthuudkit'j, li yr .1/r*mi p p!. rit. 

s* 
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to the ornamentation of the stone surface from that of gold wire-work 
or pottery-ornament to which it pmptrVv Belongs. 1 

Il was not long before 
this beautiful motive passed 
on from the Cyclades tu 

-V 

Gretfif where in die Second 
Ear))' Mbcan period it 
first appears on stone and 
in the Third on pottery. 

Theiice it passed to Egypt, 
where again somewhat 
beer, at the beginning of 

tile Xllth Dynasty (c* 22QO- ffMU ^ . lVau}[ c -.iarhlj: run iiNn imiMULLiff) [jj 
2000 b.c.)* it makes its first 

appearance in the incised decoration o\ the bases of scarab acals f soon 
to be combined with the % m a typically Egyptian motive, which 
then came back to Crete and was used, a> wc shall by the Minoan 

artiste with effect in its Egyptian form. 
There is now no doubt that the spiral 
iva-j 1 hi!> brought into Egypt from the 
Aegean. 2 Where the wire spiral origin¬ 
ated is an important qu cation. Person¬ 
ally. I look to Anatolia and ultimately to 
Babylon, to the metal-workers of the 
Caucasian region and their Elamite or 
Sumerian developers for its origin. And 
in this connexion it i& significant that it 
appears on die golden etui found by 
Woollcy at Ur in 1927, which dates to at latest 3000 b.c.* This is the 
oldest true spiral known, and it is of afpUqu< wirework. Curiously 

1 Sw'l'joimto-MirLttt, Myttvrfr -V- %*■ tjj* 134 ■ Bern. JMA., V. 47; Oummk-r, 
Atl\ Mitth., jet <i88G)_ 1 flail, '‘The KtLuiwis yl Aegean wiih Egyptian 

Air." J_E. J. r \ w p_ 115. The Irue spiral modw was u-itnmvn in hprpc till now, The 
difCDiuicctcd whorl- on Kjffti: pcdpjsiif ■ are inefr imifninm of von* martins*. a[,| l 
never developed into a -pin! design. 3 Bnt. Mm. 1 9 ! 7i pk N\a. 
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enough, the gold dagger-shemh of the same date (r. 3200-3000 G f c.),*a!so 
found by Woolkv dm year at Ur, and mentioned above (p. ty, n. i) has 
the triangular fret decoration which we also see in the Amorgbn pyxis I 

home would derive the spiral decoration on pottery from “ the 
Continental North,” the « Black Earth * r and Danuhian centres of 
neolithic culture, where spirals appear early.' If so. we find two 
independent foci of origin for the spiral : in metal wire-work from 
Tmy, Anatolia, and eventually Babylonia (see p. 59}, and in ceramic 
ornament from Central Europe. 

The early Cydadie culture extended t o the Asiatic mainland, at its 
south-east corner, where remains of this period have been found on the 
Myndos peninsula, near Assad ik A Ii would seem probable enough that 
the native Carian or Ldcgian population of this region was thus carlv 
inljuefu'-d by the Gretan-Cyclad;i, culture. We may notice in this 
connexion the famous archaeological report of Thucydides ft. 8) that in 
Jiis own time Carian graves had been discovered on Delos. There can 
be little doubt that these were graves of early Cydadie type like those 
described above in Amorgos and Pules, and that a traditional connexion 
between Caria and the Cyclades caused them to be identified .is Carian. 
The Carians were supposed to have ruled the Aegean before their expul¬ 
sion by Minos, and it may well be that their early civilix.ition, of which 
we bow practically nothing, was akin to that of the Cyclades. From 
Tchangh, near the site of the Partbniou on Mount My hie, « have come 
other vases of the later Cydadie types of which Phylakopi in Melos 
yielded an abundant harvest”® (see p. 79). Their subjugation by 

liiu view it favoured by Oiildc, fhtun of tureptat Ch'Uistitiim, p. and Frank- 
fari, SAdin, u, p. ri6. I do not consider it to be proved. though nf course Jr is npr im¬ 
possible. It u nor likely That ideas ot Urn sort came originally (mm t|« Fair and e rt ,.,i. 
.0 Central Europe retire, than the reverse way l The iL Horn 

J 0 CO P.C. at latest, and arc probably older. Cucurem JI must date about jooo #,c, F bevsute 
is copiainr Mmyan ware: it may he Later. Jt CucmiTii I as old as ;oco u.c., ai it should 
be if the spiral tame thence to die Aegean, where it appear well before 2 300 Cucutcfli 1 j, 
cemtemporan- wi.h Er^l irs Hungary, where copr -r is already found in the lowest level, 
(ChiHe. Oure J Lun^n Cipiiizttitm, pp. i&- 7 ). Had copper already reached Hungary 
(rom Anatolia a* early * jooo-ipoo ..e ,} On Mediterranean munkw with 1 he Danub- 
un region t{, Childe. ibid., p. 176, and Esmyt fttmud Sit A. Evmt, F . i ff. 

* Hoganh. Qmfr, Awe, Hill , ii, p. 554. * Hogarth, iwt. tit. 
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“Minos ” may wel] date to the Middle Mtnoan period, when Cretan 
influence appears so strong m the Cyclades as to argue political don mil" 
ation of the islands (p. 138). But Lycia, farther south, seems from 
the evidence of the PhawfoS Disk to have had a separate culture, more 
distinct from that of Crete, and arguing political in dependence (p. ijj). 

1 'rom the Cyclades the Cychtdk-Cretan or (as w e may now call it) 
Aegean culture passed on to the mainland of Greece, probably some* 
where about 2800 b.c, The early inhabitants of the Peloponnese and at 
central Greece (see p. 22) were probably conquered by the new¬ 
comers 1 , who brought them the “glaze" or rather varnish-paint 
technique In pottery. This varnish-paint, as in the Cyt lades, often 
covers the whole body of the vase. It i- usually (so far as continental 
Greece is concerned) known by the German name of CffcntSt 
“ primaeval glaze A But it should be remembered, thai this Greek 
lustrous paint was not really a glaze, like that of Egyptian faience. 
Though it was fused, there was no glass in it, and lustrou? or varnish- 
paint is a more correct term for it. 

In central Greece the newcomers overthrew and overlaid, besides 
elements possible oi" Danubian origin (p. 22), a native neolithic to chal- 
colithic culture of distinct character and promise of development, 
exemplified in Corim hi*. at Chaironeia and Orchomenos in Boemia, 
Drachmani in Phokis, and Lianoktadhi in the Spcrcheios Valley, and at 
Sestdo, Zerelia, Tsangli. and Tsant in Thessaly, which in Thessaly Listed 
for centuries without changing its character or making much use of metal. 
The Othrys range seems to have formed a harrier which the Aegean 
conquerors did not pass. This native neolithic culture is characterized 
by its hand-made but tine pottery, often with painted cross-hatched 
and “ comb ” designs, very' different from the burnished black of Crete 
with it* incised white- filled patterns (Mg, f>4). At iir>t (neolithic) 
the colour was the simple red of the ware Itself, and then we find 

t Him hypothetical earlierinTOian »not to lw .united with ih* Ut« Inwiwi o< Dcumt 
from Crete in the Middle Mmojn period, whkh oarted il« ** Myranwaa,” 01 m.iinE a m d 
form of i&c Cretan culture [«x p* 

1 Wace jiid 'Hsompioh, Prtkit&rii T&tudy, 191 = ; Ynnkhrt* U; ih p- " »- 
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white P aim on ^ wd surface Mid then red on a white dip, bom in 
Bocona and *« Thessaly. Then at Dimitri in the second (chatcoUlhk) 
Thessalian period (corresponding in time to E.M ]| -Jfl)* appears an 



FU; f*4 /iist nu_s£u.iAs siiiunnc w>... ^ii, in> crfr^ofjui) 

invading style, apparently from the north, strikingly original with its 
geometric designs in black or brown on a red or buff ground (Fig. 65). 
and even a three-colour scheme in brown-black, orange-red, and white 
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(Ft*. 66). And now rode spirals appear, a motive derived possibly from 


ilie northern Aegean and passed on through Thessaly northwards and 
westwards, by way of the Vnrdar valley into Europe, where wc find it 
at “ Danubun Hutmir in Bosnia* 1 and at Tripoljc and Cucutem, 


rtn. hi. i||ur>Tti rmM** t** iwifcn) ™bmt- -Miun wa*k [m^ Hti. cjoaukitij 
i TtlmtuirJ hy Child*, Tfr Aryan* Fifi. =3 (p- i^}* 
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in the " Black Earth region of S. Russia. Galicia and Routuania ; unless, 
as we Lsve said (p. fo), tile movement was in the reverse direction, 
-ind the Dimini-spiral on pottery, at an)' rate, came from Central 
Europe. In Macedonia we lind Dimini ware in die Vardar and 
Struma valleys. Flic native Macedonian black ware was of a simpler 
description, with rough ornament, painted tn white, incised or 
rippled. Die Dimini ware of Macedonia may of course not have come 
from Thessaly, bur may mar k an itape of the style on its way xmth to 
Thessaly where it is intrusive, and not connected with the older styled 

The neolithic northern Greeks lived in houses, rectangular in shape, 
built of crude brick ™ a low stone foundation (an idea that possibly 
came from the Trojan centre of culture-diffusion}, of a type in which 
sve already sec the prototype of the later A chaian house, which, char¬ 
acteristic of continental Greece, is sharply differentiated from the Cretan 
type. Nitre are the usual axes, celts and hammers of stone, and knife- 
(iakes of obsidian, imported, whether Median or run. 

Tire fortunes of the Thessalians, who were nor conquered by the 
newcomers from the Cvcbdes like the tribes south of the Othrys. now 
become obscure. They gradually adopted the use of metal hut their 
own culture degenerated, their pottery, once polychrome and geometric, 
for a time becomes crude, poor and uninteresting, losing its ancient 
characteristic style of decoration. A new ethnic element, possibly 
coming from the Trojan region, entered Northern Greece and con¬ 
siderably affected the Hdladic »' culture of the conquering Aegean? 
further south, bringing with it its peculiar fine pottery which we know 
as Minyan, which will be described in the ncjt lecture. Rut rite race 
remained, possibly to form a mosr important factor in litc-Myceiuean 
days, when the break-up of Aegean civilization took place. For, while 
we know nothing of the ethnic affinities of the earliest non -Aegean 
northern Greeks, the intrusive clement: represented bv the Dimini 
culture was possibly that of the ancestors of the Achaians, and if so the 

S ^*^5 **. k'jf, f aw, i, j,. iv» ff The- Dimim wm is cloieiy connected wiih the 
aeo]i-.hi,' pittefpi*! iht 11 BbcL Earth " rejriuc, Trmtyi vania, fjaltcb and the Ulriioe, See 
CFuldi'. JJl.S., diii, a J4 i u The Last Kunopean tchmoni oi the Dintbl Cldtuie." 
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Dimhli people were Grt A -speaking hi Jo- European Greeks. Whether 
this view is capable of any kind of proof remains to be seen. 

The pouen of the first period of Aegean culture on the mainland, 
suevvedim* the rwolithit . > well represented from the Greek excavations 
-it Ha gin Marina near Drachma ni 
in Phokis 1 and from the Amer¬ 
ican excavations at Korakou, neat 
Corinth, * and from those of the 
Sw ede - at Ad ne in Argnllv * Me =s o. 

BJegcn and Wace call this period 
“ Early Bfelladic." There isfimtrf 
all a coarse burnished ware of red 
or black, of sub-neolithic type, then 
.t ware with a smooth poHShtd slip 
imitating the older burnished 
ware, and the varnish or “ Urfir- 
nis " ware with its sauce-boat and 
tanka id (Fig. 67) shapes. A big 
water-jar and fragments of pithoi 
shew that larger pots were made. 

Even the slow wheel was still, un¬ 
known . Side by side with the 
plain “ Urfunls ” a ** patterned 

ware “ with simple linear decoration in the glaze-paint, dark or light, 
was also used, The designs are not very Aegean in type and point 
to influence from the native neolithic geometric style of ornament, A 
light on dark style, mure directly imitating Cretan E,M. Ill, also 
prevailed. A white painted L.rfirnis was found at H agist .Marina 
(Pig- 68). The characteristic “ IMrnis ” is found from the Argulid 
to Thessaly, and in the Cyclades. * 

1 Sorcriidii, R/:. £f. Gfftqutii uu*,p Child#, jM/.S., trir '.luTjl. p. 

*€. W, Bl«s=ii, JfsMJhn, Bcniwi, toil. 

* Pcrrion. K. Hum. Ft r. l.*n<L, Ar&ttJtUtu, (914-5, p. 59 S, 

^ For a ti=f oi #uef ‘rr K 'tj ttr., pp iio-ll, ai-d Fcuii'ti, Cji,, i, pp- tslii, uic 

s 6S 
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A very Important relic of the metal-work of the early Aegean? on 
ike mainland is a golden “ sauce-boat ” in the U»uvre, recently pub¬ 
lished by Mr. V. G. Chtlde . 1 I am however not able to deduce from it 
the far reaching conclusions as to a cultural parity of the main landers 

with the Cretans and the equal participa¬ 
tion of the Mainland “ with Crete and the 
Cyclades in a great maritime confederacy ” 
at this lime, which commend themselves to 
him. After all the form h crude, like the 
potter; which it imitates, as a gold object it 
k poor compared with "J’rojan work, and the 
existence of this unique object cannot prove 
great wealth <>r power. 

We have now reached the lower limit 
of the Early Bronze Age in Greece, line 
next lecture will deal with the great 



5 1.., !A.— IIJ11M* UKOHltB 

If A UtA WARiNA : WSim-r*INTM> 


development of civilization that took place during the Middle Bronze 
Age, approximate!; between 2400 rind 1800 u.e., beginning with the 
Third Early Minoan and concluding with the end of the Second 
Middle Minoan Age in Crete, marked by the building of the great 
palaces of Jvnossos and Phaisto- in Crete and the establishment of the 
full Minoan culture in continental Greece. 

* JM.&t lliv (19*4}. p. Ifij if. 
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FROM THE EARLY TO THE MIDDLE 
BRONZE AGE 

(Eauly Minoan 111 to Middle MisoAn II. 2400-1800 it.c.) 

I T w somewhat difficult to disentangle, u> i" speak, the List phase 
of the Early Minojm period in Crete from tiie firm pSa.se of tlic 
Middle Minoan period. The two overlapped, and when Knossos 
had already developed the typkalMiddlc Minoan ceramic the technique 
of the Third Early Minoan period was still in n>e at tlie eastern end of 
Crete. Also certain characteristics of ihe Middle period already appear 
in E.M. M I, whtcli differentiate it considerably" from E.M, 11 and make 
it more convenient to deal with it in the lecture devoted to the Middle 
period. Similarly then are difference* between M,M, I! and M.M. 
Ill, and relations between M.M. Ill and L.M. I which make it con¬ 
venient to conclude this lecture with the catastrophe and destruction 
of the early Knossian palace at the end of M.M. 11 , and to reserve the 
consideration of M.M. Ill and L.M. I, the first phase of the Late Bronze 
Age, for the licit. 

Characteristic of the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age in Crete 
about 2500 n.c, is the reverse action on Crete of the artistic impulses 
characteristic of the Cyclades and even further north, and the intensi¬ 
fication of the influences of Egypt already noted as existing in the First 
and Second Early Minoan periods as well as flic iir.it appearance in Egypt 
of Aegean influences. 1 First among these phenomena we may note the 
spiral design which now first appears on Cretan pot tery va*es, painted in 
'?« p. AJ ft, Half. i, p. iijff. 
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light on dart technique, characteristic of E.M. HI (Fig. 69). and intised 
on vases or steatite, an idea obviously derived direct from the Cyclades. 
Later on it appears in Egypt on scarabs, on royal sembs suddenly in the 
reign of ting benusret [ (t. 2150 or 1950 ti.t .V about the middle of the 
Second Middle Minoan period, but on private scarabs probably earlier, 
lr was not long before, owing to the intensified relations be¬ 
tween Egypt and Crete, which developed owing to the con temp- 



ntL 69. j_n ul i^rfUMfi MfrCM H H 


orarv existence in both countries of powerful governing dynasties, 
which could earn out great public worts in peace and ensure peace in 
their respective lands, that the scarab with the spiral engraved upon 
it reached Crete from Egypt : (Figs. 70, 71), and was imitated by the 
Cretan lapidaries, with the lily that the Egyptians had added to tile spiral 

1 Hall, Brit, Mm. Csudogm "/ Scarahf, p, xiii, 7 

1 Imbaied icarifai are alftady found at ill* rmi ■ K,M. Ill nr beginning of MAI. J at 
Gunnuii .wf, 741. and an imported Egypiiut v.irtb f«im Platan™ with ipint deiijp (Rig. 
71 j van Hanfljr bv earlier ihan tlie Nhl< Dynasty 
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dtsign. 1 The new combined Aegaeo-Egyptian design was soon trans¬ 
ferred to pottery (Fig. fi). An older importation from Egypt going 
back to the Vlth Dynasty and E.M. II, found already on the mainland 

in Early Helladic days,* was the plain 
ivory seal, the predecessor of the scarab seal, 
with the maeandcr designs and the crude 
figures nf men and beasts, characteristic 
of the period of the Vlth-Xhh Dynasties ' 
7;, 741. It mat be the form of 
this stamp or 
button-seal, as 
it is called in 
Egypt, (usually 
a round disk or 
rectangular 
plaque of ivory 
or glazed steatite 
with a hole or 
ring for sus¬ 
pension at the 
back.) was of 
foreign, perhaps 

Syrian, origin: certainly many of the 
designs on the Egyptian button-seals arc 
nor Egyptian. On some of the Cretan 
seals of this type however we notice for the 
first time the so-called antithetical group 
of two animals, such as crocodiles, squat- 


HQ, -z a.M. IL \.UL WITH 
| ,11 V-il'l I M 1ML| m * i 

ll c.) 


HG Tl ICTIHaN MT!3"SltrH UV>. 
KHm\W «C?W rLAT^NDi 
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ting iipesor couvhant lions or jackals placed feet to feet or hack t<> back* 
(“ tiie-beche ”). which was of Egyptian : the crocodile and the 


1 At Pbunoi lii M.M Iii wju Found in imported Kgyptiia o I,I'i>s. 7 11 M,st!l , 
figure of tlic gwMw Tfitueni »nd a monkey «.n it lEwtu. PtS/kt, 1% 1+*). FLU and th< 
oihcr *can b in ihe wmr %uic itv nut OrUn imiisircui*- 

; l><rmon, Jr&rr ittrlu, he. s it., r^j- 4 , Jr, !<■* IF.; 1^4 v V H 
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-ipe- are decisive a? fo its 
origin (Fig. 7?). Later 
on it become* .1 char¬ 
acteristic feature of 
M i no j n d esi gn s. Th c 
ivory of these seals in 
Crete (which .ire mostly 
not imported Egyptian 
but of local make, many 
with adaptations of de¬ 
sign* found in Egypt) 1 of 
course eatne from Egypt. 
Whether the common 
use of steatite in both 
countries was of indepen¬ 
dent origin wc do not 
know ; probably it was. 

Tilt Egyptians had 
already made their great 
invention of true glaze, 
in blue, which they had 
used for faience and to 
glaze steatite and qtiartz- 
ttc, as early as the pro 
dynastic period, This 
now in the Early Minorui 
period was communi¬ 
cated to Crete, where it 
appears itsuilly as a glaze 
paste for beads, 5 in the 


" in Fig, 73 (from Xanthnudhts, Itt, <it.) we icca tapy of the Egyptian driign oJ twu 
croonlik l jidchy nidi-, which i; oiiui found on Egyptian hutton-ieah (Fig. 74). and rwo 4pot 
bad to fade, which il cquaJJv Egyptian fiilit,), 

* Sca<er, Mwbltt, y. 
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pale'blue colour dursctcrisric of Old Kingdom faience. The Egypt¬ 
ian's now diem selves developed a deep bine glaze, often 'nidi 
designs in manganese black, which is characteristic of the 1 welfth 
Dynasty. But when the Cretans begun to tunic their local faience 
at about the same lime (M,M, H), they retained the old Egyptian 
pah blue colour, while adding to it a brown that imitated die 
Egyptian bkcL The ordinary pottery of Egypt, tliflugh now mack' 
with the slow wheel, was unglazed, and the Egyptians never adopted the 
Cretan lustrous paint, preferring to confine themselves to the elaboration 
of their wonderful faience, a sandy pa*tc not worked on the wheel but 
held together by a light gum or mucilage in a mas* out of which tile 
vase was cut, and then coated with the magnificent gbss-gbze. I he 



icremv rrn, Wt*H »«SU*i» at ***>' 

I + m u-um. 1 

( 4 ft W 


Cretan having his own fine arid beautifully decorated pQttGry did not 
use hk faience much 10 nuke pots, but rather figures and other objects 
that could not be turned on the wheel. The Egyptian development of 
fine glass about this time does not seem to have been taken up in 
Greece, where hoover a characteristic vitreous paste was used for 
making beads until Jaie Mycenaean limes- Glass seems to have tome 
from Egypt to Babylonia very early* as \ sound at Abu Shah rain -l 
piece of blue glass (definitely so identified by Mr- Ik C. IStek) in a 
deposit older than the third Dynasty of Ur (c* it.c, 1^00). 

beginning of the f irst Mtddb Miaomn period the tournetie, 
or slow wheel (see p* 47} carac (whether from Egypt or from the East 
we do not know)? and by the end uf the period had established itself for 
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the making nf the finer in d the smaller vises. Very probably the ttAim- 
ette was not an Egyptian Invention but itself came to Egypt towards tlie 
close of the Old Kingdom from further cast* from Babylonia. Its in¬ 
vention may plausibly be assigned to the Eb mites* as pottery made with 



M!-„ 7t.-4i.hr. M mliamui rvjTTMt tiMrm mn jmnr pykaitit Diroim. kvtt , 

inirr. ML:n_ c\e uikk i 


it is found in Elam* at Susa at [east as early as the beginning of the fourth 
millennium n.c. At Troy it appears in the liter period of the Second City. 

Very soon the further step was made to the Invention of the fullr 
developed or tjuiclc wheel (sec p. 4-7) which we find already in use 

7 * 
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m the Second Middle Min can period. This invention was quite 
possibly Cretan, made in Crete at this time. 

Cretan pottery fragments of die Middle Minoati period and even 
some Middle He! ladle fragments of the same kind Have been found in 
Egypt/ and always in deposits of XI 1 til Dynasty date (tig- 7^1* Che 
synchronism is absolutely certain (r. 3000 h.c,). L- most sinking 
characteristic, its remarkable polychrome decoration, was probably 



iTn, 77,—liriTliK JMCTyr.™ or « U M nwrft : VW nVuuIT (m*. ui - CiSAHWlrtS 

admired though the Egyptian could not imitate it- He tried to. or 
perhaps Cretan potters settled in Egypt tried to, with Egyptian clay 
burnt in the Egyptian fashion, but tailed (Eig. 77 . 1 - This wc know* from 
some of the specimens found by Erofessor Sir Minders Ictne at Lahun 
(long miscalled * Kabuli'} in now in tlte British Museum, in the 

house ruins ofa Xllth Dynasty settlement of foreign workmen near the 
pyramid of king Senusret II {r. 2 too or HjOO me.). These wore then, 

1 For 1 he M.H- jwlythrutnt tr Fwjjfe. pp. 50, 51 , I w. 

•Forwyle, B.M. C*t. fW, J, h f- 9J- 
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before anything Was known in Crete itself of this ware, very re mar k- 
abty diagnosed by the discoverer as Aegean. 1 Confirmation of rim 
diagnosis was obtained by Mr, J, L My res's publication iti 1895, 
followed bv tii.u of 1 rol. Mariani, of the saute ware found in the 
Kanosraij cave on Mt. ida. 1 We non know si to by of M.M II 
date- h was in [he M.M. II period, to which the l.ahun deposit 
belongs, that the polychrome ware reached iti hipest development. 

.And a remarkable specimen of irs 
liighL-st type was later found by Prof, 
j- E. Gars tang at Abyd ., in a tomb 
associated with Egyptian deposits dated 
by inscriptions to the reign of benusret 
IE first published, by Prof. G.irstjng’s 
permission, in my Ancient History of 
the Sear Exit (1913) (Fig. 78).» 

1 his splendid polychrome pottery is 
probably the most typical and ebarac- 
tcristie product of the Cretan Middle 
Hronze Age, and belongs only to this 
period. 

The first appearance of polyehtomy 
as applied to pottery is found in Crete 
in the Hurd Early Miiioan period, and 
. , ; ■ is one of the phenomena that link this 

period with the succeeding rather than the preceding one. Now m 
addition to ihe decoration of the white bands, or stripes, <> r spirals, 
on the dark ground which is characteristic of E.M. Ill, we find ti 
Gotirnais * for the first time red, soon to develop the fine'deep red of 
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the Middle M Incan period. There is no doubt tint the inspiration 
to use this red, and the developed polychromy that follows in the next 
period. wa» derived from the variegated stone vases, that wc have seen 
were so popular fo tht Second Early Mi noun period as at Mochlos : tlie 
particoloured serpentine marbles and variegated breccias width were 
used for stone vase making (especially the 
latter and their red markings which are 
almost exactly of the same hue as that of the 
red of the pottery) inspired the potters to 
successful imitation in their ghze-paint. 

And the combination of the new colours 
with the spiral and other designs produced 
the result which we see in the Second 
Middle MinOan period. 

In the MAE I period we also find imita¬ 
tions in pottery of the white sported black 
Ivpariit- carinnted bowls which were still 
made after an Old Kingdom Egyptian type 
imported in E.M, 111 (see p. 49)- A shell 
of Ji pa rite has been found at Ffagia Triad a. ! 

But besides stone, metal was now imitated 
by the Cretan potters. 

We have seen that the end of the E.M- 
period marks 3 great advance in metal work¬ 
ing, derived probably from Troy and eventu¬ 
ally N.E, Asia Minor. In M.M> 1 have been 
found at Gournia pottery vases of various 
shapes, obviously derived from metal origi¬ 
nals, side by side with one of these metal originals, a silver vase with 
fluted sides* (Fig. 79), And now begins the line egg-shell pottery (with 
of course polychrome designs), wliich is a typical product of the time, 
and in the thinness of its wall obviously imitates metal (I'ig. 80), 
Anotber typical product erf the M.M. I potters is the black “ barbotinc 
« Wuiio, Dawn «/ Midi), fflrflrswftmf, Fijr W * Boyd. iitntnin i, pi. C. 
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Ware,*’ x- it is called, with its fantastic relief decoration of knobs, hums 
and twists (Fig. Si), as?Kiiited also in the next period, M.M. IT, with 
. polychrome. In M.M. ft 

the riot of colour and 
weirdness of design on the 
pottery increases to its 
zenith, and then sudden Iy 
dies down. This strange 
pottery is as characteristic 
in 'li binarrerie of the 
fantastic side of the Cretan 
genius as is the egg-shell 
ware of its lightsameness 
and tighthajtdcdncm, or the 
pulychrorny of its love of 
startling effect*, hui neither the barbotme- nor the polydirbmy found 
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favour in the nest age. The Later Bronre Age reverted TO the plain 
technique ot dart on light, which had never died, and preferred more 
sober and refined ejects. The riotous character of the Middle Miiuun 
pottery was j youthful excess. 

Within the bounds of this lecture it 
is impossible to say more ot the poly¬ 
chrome Middle Mtnoan pottery, or to 
enlarge further oh its interest and 
beauty, sis hue and striking designs 
of spirals, lily-spiral plant-motive?, 
quirks, stripes, band? etc., in black, 
deep red, and white, and sometimes in 
pink, rarely 'with the addition of blue, 
coveting the whole v a su (Figs, fi z 5 J * 

Though it photographs well owing to 
its strong contrasts in colour it can 

only be adequately represented in colour, and it is so represented with 
splendid success in Sir Arthur Evans’s PaUice of .Uiwu, ill the tofouied 

pl.HfS of the first volume. Besides 
the lily-spiral, it sometime,, imi¬ 
tated other Egyptian designs, such 
as the bunches of lilies hanging 
downwards from an imitated string 
round the ned: of die vase (Fig, 86). 1 
One thing we notice i> the com¬ 
parative absence of marine objects 
wldeb wc rightly consider so char¬ 
acteristic of tlie Minoau pottery, 
■ Thcjf do not make their general 
m,. Hj.- v;,m ii roi.TQHOMi iwi■: “‘‘i’ appearance till tile FttSt Late 

Min pan period, when naturalism 
rate* the place of elaborate Middle Mlnoan patterns as the simple 
ugtit and dark "technique supplants the polychrome . 

1 IWL TfcM, i. p- *iSc 
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In the Cyclades at this rime (E.C. Hl-M.C. I I) wc find spirals, as 
was to be expected, common on pottery. The Urfirnh style, general 
in tJit earlier period in the Cyclades, and the old incised wire are die- 


rst ' 5 -m m ir rotrennjM* !rw* n«, S6_- u , u . H rmio- wf ,« mmtrotf 

or II-TITIAN 141Y-few 310 % 

placed by imitations of Cretan dark on light technique, w hich did not 
succeed owing to the greater poverty of the Cydadic day, that prevented 
the varnish-paint from ever icqutriiig the brilliant lustre of the Cretan 
7 ® 





from the early to the middle bronze age 



originals. So the Cycbdie potters abandoned the attempt, and con¬ 
fined th.tHMd.vcs to producing a white slip 
ware with dull black (matt) painting, at 
first in rectilinear, later in curvilinear 
designs. Characteristic are fiat milk-bowls 
(Fig- 8“) and elaborate clusters of vases 
on a common ,'tcm (Ai'rn«l) of which ilie 
British Museum possesses tine examples 
(Fig. 88).* A 11 stand'* in the form of u 
flower (Ashmolcan Museum) t? shown in 
Aegean A rchtuAogy f PI, XX, 4. Hut in 
spile of these imitations* the; Cvdadic 
artists preserved considerable individuality, 
and we see in their pottery of M*C, 111 
dm they represented the human figure, which the Cretans only did under 



S> — m.c. \hi.r-h 4 iYlu (wiiT. 

mi s. cm voepnj («", {) 



net- SS.—WnTi tiixui up ft. c,ifM«-*L:ri ! j f) 


the strong Cycladic influence ch.iraetcrhne of H-M 111 — M.M. 1: J ^ 
* first V Jgc Koom, A. 34^ B ^ *J*> 1 ^ec p. ll% ft. 2. 
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notabit peculiar tty which the Cyclades transferred to the Mycenaean 
style(p. i jjJ. Cretan polychrome ware w,i; however imported into the 
Cyclades, in MAh (M.C) II. and also the important foreign “ Mini an ■' 
wart from the mainland. The Cretan polychrome painting was not 
imitated till later, in M.C. Ill, and then with vctv poor resole*. On 
the mainland of Greece we find the same matt-painted potter)' 
t /flrf lerri), for the mainland clays were as porous as those of the 
islands, and toot the Cretan varnish-paint as hadJe, so that It could 

only be imitated in dull colour. This 
succeeds the f rfirms at Eorakou after 
a gap in culture, represented by a burnt 
stratum which means destruction. 

This, .1 new settlement, contains 
totally new potter)'; there is no 
i ffimis (plain varnish ware), only 
MatUnaUrr: (dull-painted ware with 
geometric designs) (Fig. 89) and " M in- 
van "ware. This last is a very import¬ 
ant appearance both here and in the 
Cyclades, where it is found with Cretan 
polychrome pottety, It does not occur 
rju,fj-miai vunlaMo munmiMi z in Crete. It is a much finer potterV 

WMfWW. Minnti mi 1 vine , r 

than anything else outside Grete,and is 
comp Ictc ly disti net from a ny 1 rue \cgcan ware, it is .1 ppa ren tly wheel - 
made,* whereas the wheel seems to have been as yet unknown on the 
mainland, and possibly in the Cyclades, though known in Crete, its 
forms are distinctly imitated from metal originals with car mated bodies, 
projecting lips, and high stems. Characteristic types are a two-handled 
cup of the later kanthsm shape (Fig, 90), and a tail-stemmed wide- 
bowled kylix (Fig. 91). both new to the Aegean. Its day is equally 
peculiar, being curiously greasy to the feel, and with a natural lustre, 
firing to a light grey colour. It appears suddenly in Greece. Its 

* 'lliii W been dbpmetl, and it? labile ikvcrlLurd it made in j mould. Liv Perssott, fo., 
i 9 Hd. p. W*. Thti liwcvt; hkihi very imjimbibk, 
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relationships are definitely with the pottery of Troy, where It is 
found in the Sixth City, and the Hdlespontine region. That is to 
say, it is of North-west Anatolian origin. The dedicate grey'colour, 
as well as the metallic shapes, as Mr. Forsdyke weti says, l ' doubtless 



J ml rj_;- op.ViK M J.VFMJKtti : KrtftAJttitT 11 tLtf ■ i 1 lit: t A Li CC' 


reflect the traditional Hcllcs pontine silver industry. 3 ' 1 It should 
then be of foreign origin, and perhaps represent an ethnic invasion 
from rhe Trojan region, which will have taken place at the end of 
tlie early Hclladic period, well before 2000 n.c. There had been an 
earlier Anatolian invasion of Greece than this, when, in the Early 
ILlladic period, at a time that can 
be synchronized with the Second 
Early Cycladic Age (about 2500 
Ji-C,) r a tribe from Asi.i settled in 
Euboea, and buried with its dead 
pottery of the Anatolian type 
known as that of Yortan, from the 
place where it was first discovered 
(see p. 55). But the “ Minyan " 
invasion, if it was one, was of much 
greater importance. The wide¬ 
spread use of Its ceramic means in all 
probability a real conquest by the foreigners from the Hellespont, 1 : 
might lx; objected; why should even so widespread an use of foreign 
pottery as this necessarily mean foreign invasion and conquest ? Why 
should it not signify merely highly developed cm timer dal relations with 

* F^rkhL?, hi\ £ii. t p. xx\. 
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the He lle&pontinc region, whose pottery being so mudi superior to the 
native product, became universal!)' popular In Greece F It could be 
pointed out that there is a case similar in the Egyptian use of the Mycen¬ 
aean stirrup-vase, and of much Syrian pottery, in the times of the 
XV 11 lib and XIXth Dynasties i5ec p. 222). There was certaitilv no 
Minoatt or Syrian conquest of Egypt then. But the cases are really not 
parallel. The foreign potters' in Egypt is by no means so universal as the 
M myall in t ittecr. 1 * rom Greece the stirrup-vise was imported evidently 
because if contained olive oil or some other Greet unguent which the 
Egyptians liked to have in the original bottles. The Egyptians were a 
highly civilized people who would adopt foreign objects of this kind 
brought to them in commerce. n*c Middle t Mladic Greeks were 3 
jemi-barbarous people who would naturally cling 10 their own pottery, 
and not willingly adopt a foreign style. Since it is associated with a 
peculiar form ot cist-burial in houses, it is more probable that the 
general use of the Mtnv in ware mews .1 foreign occupation. 1 If there- 
was such an invasion, was it that which brought into the Aegean 
from Anatolia the influx of broad-skulled people mentioned later, p. t n ? 
And is it represented by the legends of the Pclopids ? Thar the name 
41 Minyau ” is a misnomer is evident. This pottery has nothing to do 
with the Miayac of Orchonicnos, after whom it was called on its Jim 
discovery at Orchomcnos by Scblicrasnn. But the name lias probably 
come to stay. The foreign ware was imitated in the so-called Arglvc 
Min van. in whid) she surface of the vase received a pigment imitating 
the peculiar Minvan grey, and tlLe "yellow Mirvyan," which imitated 
the foreign forms in unsophisticated native pottery f Fig. 92J. Jt came 
to Thessaly and Macedonia also, where it is found with the native wares, 
and was often imitated. At LianoJdodi (III) in the Spcrdieic* Valley 
it occurs with a peculiar type of geometric ware (Fig. 93J. apparently of 
Macedonian origin, and no way related to the old neolithic bichrome 
pottecy found at the same place, h is almost omnipresent from the 

1 fco til . F- 67. iwralp 4 foreign in vision tiniv, a ihc beginning oi the Middle 

I lelhdic period.and antes 1 tcmpoctij ettiatfaa of WMetinr, with Crete md tevpt, returned 
later {*ce p, Sfj, below). 
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Argolid to Macedonia, 1 and is found as far north as the “ Black Earth ’* 
region, at Client cni in 
Rumania, It should ha 
noted that the theory of 
it? foreign (Tiellespontinc) 
origin, maintained by Mr. 

Fortdyke, is partly accepted 
by Prof. Childc, = but Mr, 

Frankfort regards it with, T think, less probability, as purely a local 
Greek manufacture that arose in Phokis and Boeotia. 1 Whence then 
Lilt distinct relationship to Trojan ware ? And why the un-Hcthdie 

use of the wheel ? 

Tli us we see that the 
Cyclades and Greece pro¬ 
per Here, so far as their 
ceramic art ivas con¬ 
ic me d, placed between 
two much more highly 
developed ceramic “ pro- 
rinceV* the Cretan 
"Middle Mi no.in "and the 
" Mbtyan,” which would 
he sure to impinge upon 
and inilucnee the native 
styles to a very great 
extent . \\ e shall sec t hat 

in the sequel they did so, 
to the destruction of the 
local styles. And then the intrusive " Minyafl ,T ware gave way to the 
native highly developed Aegean ceramic of Crete, which was only one 


n«. *«j., msiun .ui m (j; 


'On Minyaii puiietr. >=c Fondjte, /«o o'i p tts ; md J.H.b,, xxxw. p. u6 r,; 
Child*, J.tf.i*., xrxv, p, 196 g. Mbs ] R. Banin, Tit t'vyd# -j tht hgmsuti, bring* if 
info ccmc«rifm with ihe If^rnJ uf Jinfll uul the \tsi r:asi!.. But in y>i fir it her argument, 
rtH uo ins wppi>*?d conpirrinn of tilt pottery with Minyitu, ilioy in <it 1 1* min in] fofcE, 
1 Childs, X)*irn nf £urtf r Civ., p. 79 * Fftaifott, Simtitj, H t pp, 140 if. 
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of the weapons employed by a culture already enormously superior to 
hi neighbours. !n the Middle CycLiJic period the " local style," how¬ 
ever, still was predominant in other matters besides ceramic. The 
Cydadic culture was still “ no mere copy of that of Crete,” and “ indeed 
Jn E M. HI the influx of numerous idol? and vase-forms of CycLidic 
type and the introduction of the spiral motive shews that the little 
islands of the north were influencing the big one in the south,” 1 
which the mainland was not sufficiently advanced to be able to do. 
The Cycladk culture had eventually to give way to the higher culture 
of Crete, hut it could make a better fight than the mainland, which, 
“ in alliance,” so to speak, with Crete, it had civilised. 

The consideration of Middle Minoan pottery shews us what ■ great 
advance in art was effected in this period In Crete, an advance paralleled 
in other branches of handicraft and culture. About the same time as 
the horizontal potter’s wheel came the other kind of wheel, the vertical 
cart-wheel, to Crete, but by a different route. Egypt was not respons¬ 
ible for the introduction of the cart-wheel to the Aegean. She herself 
did not use it, und never adopted it till the chariots of the lordly Ely bos 
proved to her Unit it liad its uses even in Egypt, with its network of 
canals and. absence of roads. The Egyptian still remained faithful to 
the OS-drawn sled, but the Babylonians had long used the wheel. 
Already in the fourth millennium b.c. the chiefs of the Sumerians 

a' 

went to battle in .is;-drawn chariots, 5 the horse being as yet unknown 
west of Iran, tt war in Babylonia (ui spite of its being a country almost 
as much cut up by waterways as the Egyptian Delta) or more probably 
in the hills of Elam that the wheeled cart was invented, and to the 
Aegean this invention probably came through Asia Minor, as east¬ 
ward it passed to India, where we find horse and chariot in the Vedic 

1 CHUc, JDiittH §/ Ch'iilZA JI0S, P ~ 49 

a Tht wcU-Viirtwn instance of xU Chiel oi 1 Enrcmciij, in tik " aleoi the Vd- 
tntci *’ ilk the T-ouTtc V- sEoo ba*) ii now depend! hum in pride of darc+iiuue Mr Woolley 
al t’r Kj» i hi i year (UM'} \mlqA a much older trpncfdUJtifm n i i fcinfijh efuri-ot. dating cut 
|mr xlun 3300 fltc- jnd probably earlier- In vAvak tir Apfifcclra, built up lliree piece** 
ihur centre e£liptira[ + between iw. demiluiuf; belli farther by 4 mu-batten*. Tfell ii ihe 
rnmi ftncunt rcvord ai (hr wheel (J?nJ, l/u. Oa^rv^Iv. if, Fijf. XXI^. Util rf/Tbt 
jiih 4 , whfefi? pfghEfitow India damn «nimttyl 
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age (f* laoo ex .). 1 In M.M. [ we get ihcr first Greek representation of 
it, a model four-wheeled cart in pottery (Fig, 94) from Pabikustrrx- 
What animal drew it (the horse being presumably still unknown) we do 



rtf. ... cast : 'i u s : ■ --- •> * i) 


not know ; possibly .isscs were imported from Egypt. The horse and 
with i; the war-dufint do not appear till M.M. Ill (F igs-95~97}+ practi¬ 
ce 11 v conic mpo ra neous 1 v wl th the i r i nt rodtscti on i nto Egy pt. a We know 1 

r For the Jd[c itrrkdjk Keith* in Camh Hut. India 'I'J-Ji, 1. pr 115, Ha- Hare 
agrees I'sri ^'elt with tin* s.iei= r 1 ■ ;■ 1 Aryan Indian 150 th, Indt^. \ jmiia., Alim, -und ihc Nji.iTv.a- 
wvms jrc men r i mti ud in ifoc thigha? kydi hi Wet 1 ai worshipped hy the Mltiftn n r in Xunh 
and that Aryan namt^ of Indian form were prevalent in \\ extern Ada a In - u c 
i-po j: ■:.. when wt- muy *irppuse tJm am^ton nf ihc Vfran Indi.it:>- iml Iranian* were msi tlw 
Cnmc mitwid from Korop cr and had |e!i tabkd ^inw; ft tlivir ta.ee a* rtdeft ■jI Miunni. 
Prof. Keith*) camion in aecepntije (hr idenrlfiearksi d t!iew? Amn godj Ln Mi until (skid.* 

p. 1 10 } h. by 1 lie cx^crti i-t: 1 here van he bo dbubi wtaujecr «n die subject hi the mind* 

n F i ln ^ durctly in dmiddiing tlic anfienl hiuwy al the Nejr lixst : F- Gilc? F 

e'W_ p. 71 r t-rf rdtfcfKcs fXi... j.'. J^V and my j/nrirttf //ijiiwy rfrf A w h&tu rttli rd. 
[tija+j. PP , :oi. ijo, J 31 . 410 ). On the relUiIoti <jf thin dale arid tnc newly diwovered t«-t 
tliai ti c Hitthe* ifH^r an Aryan lohguc to the ijuestion «f slit dare of the wining th- 
Aryan Gtcdu to Greece* -iff p. syO- 

tltovkivx Sir^f. I tV?Uh 

1 Kvaui, 1925, p. 34. Sir Arthur Evinidilfiiigiirfhfs two fn rim of Min^ri chariot ( 

1 me tarlier, wiiit nle innnc^iatelv beneath the centre of * bor-Kkf rar* whic 3 i wr *cf 

in the MJV 1 111 graver, nc, M rk .haft-^v» at Myc«n«c *n£ viitou* fingi [Ftp. -tf, 
l75-^h getns, itc., 1 nd the mher later in wldch tW a^ b wdi hjLk of the erntrt 
and tlic car tar. 1 pmjtxtmg ^anditijf-tejid ^ die hack with j curved nil, wMch we ice 
-■■ti tin- Iki'Uhleti I'rum Khfi^^ (fig- 97)^ 1 nadu uFcophagus fKifs. zyi) and on 

Cypriote twi (Fig* *$4}. Hie hr it may be -d QrTenuL thc^condi^ pretty certainly or 
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that stone-paved roads already existed in M.M. I, fitted for wheeled 
traffic. from Sir Arthur Evans % discovery of 1923 (see p. y6). 

Iron first appears in Crete in MM. II. when we have the remark¬ 
able discovert' by Mr. Eorsdyke in a Knossian tomb in 1927 of a cube 



until m CIIAIIDT: i .ii. 1 «,hm ji ij tfs .. pio. */. -m **-1 |.* vU2rrPUAHi>: i.Jti- u 

mm*** tftahnm | 

nmt) 


of worked iron, burled with life Middle Mingan grave-goodr evidenth .1, 
a preciouaor magical object. This is tile oldest piece of worked iron yet 
know n front Greece. 1 The metal in use for tools and weapons was 



I Its. t*T, - :hkCkln 1 ) lAJltT wrm ninribJi «ir in ■ ■inr jjuin, m t.tti *n | 

(BiQKIl! p J_M. |l] 

(,f tf**l rr«f) 


of course copper, and later bronze. Weapons differ m type in 
Crete and in the Cyclades, as also in Cyprus, In the Latter island 

Egyptian arlrift, m it if tfKtlv like the lightEgyptian cliiricti of ita XVlIlih Dnustj . The 
elder Ahd luuvict form and we find it m use, with founded bail ^ in iLe 

classical Greek and I Imuran clmfuts fur ilic guttc*. 

1 Tbit if au-ficr than the iron ipcnrtvad juund by Mj.-Iv« and VV-kJK y in ;N ui,Lt 
f,n, pp. i«p|, Jir ; pi. ss, which is prtilulily of iht Xllhh-WI[<L Dmnnv, raster linn 
thn X 1 It.Ii. on iccounT of the vases of Hyksot type found with it p„ ^3}. 
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copper ootttinuts in general ust, and rhe char¬ 
acteristic Cyprian blades with curved ung an.- well 
known {Fig. 98). There and in the Cyclades these 
dagger-like blades were often mounted on a split 
shaft by means of cord passed through two holes 
in the blade. This was the first Aegean spearhead 
(Fig. 99), 

Although, unexpectedly, we seem to find bronze 
already used in the Cyclades as well as in Troy 11 in 
the late EarE Cydadie 
period 1 (a development 
due, possibly, to Asiatic 
influence through Ana¬ 
tolia), its general adop¬ 
tion in the Aegean dates 
from the succeeding age. 

In Crete the tin alloy 
first appeared in E.M. 

HE* .As in Egypt, cop¬ 
per had hitherto been 
generally used, and now 
the Mb roans take to 
bronze as did alio the 
Egyptians, but it would 

seem with more alacrity. In Egypt copper remained 
more commonly used for weapons until the end of the 
Middle Kingdom. It might plausibly be argued 
from these facts that the Imtnvlodge of bronze came 
to Egypt partly from the Aegean, the knowledge of 
the alloy having come from the metalliferous Adato 
lian-Caucasian region first to the Hdlcspontine area, 
then to the islands, to Crete, atul eventually to 

1 Cbikie, Tif J p. I * 4 - Ptof. ChiMc thinks tlu$ ja>t 
their 1 in (mi BoWtnii. * Xinthrmdidci. t itult/d Tombs, p. i*. 
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Egypt, as also by the land-route through Syria, whence came 
tin.- Hy£sos. 11 ij possible that the military success of the Hyfcsos 
(who were no wandering Beduins, but highly civilized Syrians) tv as 
not only due to their possession of the horse and chariot, but also 

to superior weapons. 
Still the fine weapons 
of great men were now 
made of brouzt in 
Egypt and the same 
was the case in Crete, 
f orm* of dagger; from 
E.M. Ill on are diiipL 
jmi analogous to the 
Egyptian in the same 

_ _ stage of development. 

A I They are longer than in 

E-M. 11 and are ap- 
' ■ proa chin K the sword 

[I K ^ (Fig. 100). This form 

iBpA H H BB Ak spread west, probably 

A ■ B 9 foim Crete, 

dA t ^^B good 

B jB:^| K example (broad- lilad,;d 

’S J C3t ,,n v.hifh are engraved 

jBfc J on one side 4 sienv of 

-|A»~ a man sticking a pig 

(I‘ig, lot), and on rhe 
other one oi two bulls 
fighting, foreshadows 

the u illustrated " daggers of Mycenae (p. 143). The sword proper had 
already appeared in M.M. l at Mallia, where the French excavators 
have recently discovered a magnificent broad-bladcd stvord 97 cm. long, 
with a hilt m tine grey limestone covered with thin gold, from which 
springs a pommel of rock-crystal of very Sumerian appearance. (Fig, 
88 
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i oi)m * The m ore dev eloped iy p cs w hich were eviden tl v in vent ed i n S y rii * 
such as the or scimitar and the war-pickaxe, ate not represented, 



1 Cbrknne^tXi TYg is r-f r nr i / upfmfAt ^ pdxrft 1 .iir 1 /*i/w ; ^ f-. y * ff*; 

pi. I. Ic ai S3ni paid whether the bLJci el the m*ird And id a dagger found wfrhit ate btoiite 
r-r cupper. Wish the fwnfd-pomine! f/. recent fiftd* it Lr, of jqoo i.e. 
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nor was the scimii.ir ever adopted by the Aegcaiss as 
ii was by the Egyptians. The axe, except in the 
ancient sacred, double form, and in that of an axe-adze 
(I'ig, 104), was rare. Die last was of a type certainly* 
of Sumerian origin, with a hole or socket for the hair, 
not like the Egyptian axe, which was always stuck in 
rhe haft. 1 Magnificent examples of the socketed axe 
and athtc-axc or war-pick hate been found In Mr. 
Woolley at Ur, in gold and elect rum as well as copper, 
of j date certainly no later than 3000 u.c., which 
conclusively print the enormous superiority of the 
Sumerian over the Egyptian weaponsnmhv. And this 
explains why the Sumerian, and m>i the Egyptian, weapon- 
forms were adopted in die Aegean* At Mallia has been 
found a remarkable bronze (?) .1 xc-head, illustrated in Fig. 
lot;, covered with engraved spiral? and zigzags, rather 
like 1 he decoration of the gold i l tui from L r r (p. 59), and 
with its pick in the shape of the forepart of a leopard-' 
The socketed spearhead appeared early in M.M. III. 

further, in this age the Cretan artist began to en¬ 
grave hard stones. Hitherto hv had cut his seals out of 
ivory or the soft steatite. Ncm in the Second Middle 
.Minoan period he uses hard crystalline stones such as 
crystal, agate, or cornelian, Tor His seals and beads. The 
lapidary has entered the tli;!d of art. and contemporary 
with this event comes the art of writing, which in 
Crete was closely connected with the .in of scal-mak- 
mg. The Egyptian had evolved a primitive form of 
writing by means of simple ideographs as early as the 
latter pan of the predynastic period (4000 n.c.) and by 


1 cylJ *. &*** *f £*r»p*** CmtisotiM, 4. 34. Fm if. iimlicrEuropean development*. 
KC Mi i MW, Fig, 17 (p- tt»|. Prof, ChiJiUi notes site fact that tiro Greek word foe 
axe..wiOntf, wm the umr ui the tafriu fiiUUv, which « «. tt T »ronllv of hnedu oriaui. 

‘OuibooBcjiu. Hr. til*, pp, iS, 7, p]_ jj_ 
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ihe trnd of the I« Dynttty, 500 or mare years later, this had 
developed into a complicated system 01 hieroglyphic writing, which 




by 3000 B.ti had reached its complete form, and not long after had 
developed a cursive form which wt know as hieratic, to be written 


on papyrus with ink. The Babylonian had as early as 3 -“’'*' Nl " 
earlier reduced his yictographic dgnarv to a shortened system which 
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when incised on day tablets became what we call cuneiform! In 



l»ir*. 105^- MIXOAX (LUi ttmi rirmu m i'll « 
(f+rrtjj mI iVtxrO 


Crete we find no writing till the end of the Early Minoan period, 

is hen, some time before 2500 tt.c., 
native pictographii signs begin lo be 
employed on seals (Figs. 105, 106), 
In M*M. 1 we find Minoan signs cut 
on an imported Egyptian Xllth 
Dynasty scarab (Fig. T07), 1 Then 
we find that by tirtd 2200 n.c. 
this had evolved into a regular system of writing, of which a 

1 Ev jfc i . to./ff/ Ninat, Fi£. [47, 



titi. iq 6 ,- 


A MIDDLE II *L WITH 

Wflif'l lltAP PCVttT 
£ EMLirpt) 
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linear or cursive form had come into u#c, is early as \l*M. U. 1 on 
day labels, bars, .ind tablt-rs (Fig. ioS), 
an idea derived ultimately from Babylonia 
through the Semitic population winch had 
colonized eastern Ats.itolu :n the beginning 
of the third millennium. 1 We do not see that 
any of the signs of the Mmoan ideographic 
system were derived from Babylonia, how¬ 
ever* The Minoiin system was also indepen¬ 
dent of that of Egypt, but it borrowed from 
Egypt a limited number of signs, some Intact, 
others in altered forms (Fig. log)- I Ills would 
seem to give us at first sight some foundation 
cm which to essay the interpretation of the 
Mi-iman script, but of course we do not know that the borrowed 


WUk. Mj~. tv* Ml IN MlTR- 

jtiiTfii IV ^ wmi 
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itu |^s_ wwih i* drum warrixu iKoaETi ov ci.*t 1 A * v ' * vn vt ‘ Ml ls 

H.gvpii:in signs retttificJ their original plionuiic value* or appro tirinati flits 

i Ttfa ii Lmmn from ^ iii*co«fy of the French excavjton at MiiUa bmdiy communreared 
to nu (ty Sir fcviiu. * IUTI, in Amelia* StuJftt pm, to $>'»', /t*wjy,|rp. 
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to them or their meanings. We can guess at the meaning of sofhe of 
tIk native Mlnoan signs, though it must always be remembered, as was 
*jid in the first lecture, that in Egyptian a picture does not always 
mean what it appears to mean, and the same may have been the case 
with Minoan. The numerals we can read (though wt do not know¬ 
how they were pronounced) as rhev are written on 3 simple system 
analogous to but differing from the Egyptian. Most of the Tablets 

found -it Knossos or Rhaisto; 
(the Phatsttan (Pig. 159) are 
Middle Minoajt) seem to be 
lists or accounts. 1 

Just as Hie clay tablet, 
possibly the slow wheel, and 
tiie socketed axe came tu 
Crete from Babylonia, so also 
the use of cl it: pottery iartwx 
or cist-coffin, which began in 
E.M. II or possibly earlier 
(the uldesi examples were 
found in the E.M. necropolis 
At Pyrgos), may definitely be 
ascribed to 3 Babylonian rather 
than to an Egyptian origin 
(see p, JtjO* Of the burials 
of this period I intend to 
speak later, in dealing with 
the funerary customs of the early Greeks, and specially of the Cretans, 
as a whole. 

We have now to consider the last but not least important develop¬ 
ment of The time, that of architecture. It: the three centuries (approxi¬ 
mately) that elapsed between the dose of the Second Early Minotm 
period and that of the Second Middle Mmoan period, Crete made 
that same great advance that Egypt had made one thousand years 
’Oc tin: writing ■yitsiu, it* Halt, -itgeaa Jttfiwhgy, p. jitff. 
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earlier, between the Hud and IVth Dynasties, from the time when 
:i sionc-pavcd tomb was ,t great achievement to that of the building 
of the funerary temple of Zo&cr at Sakkarah and then the great 
pyramid of Gizch. In the Second Early Minoan period wc find houses 
of brick walls on stone bases (like the early Babylonian) strengthened by 
wooden beam* : in the First Middle Minoau period we have the remains 
of the oldest Cretan palate on the grand scale, that of Mallia, on the 
north coast of Crete east of Candfo, now being excavated by the French 
School of Archaeology in Greece with great success,* There we see 
stairways of stone and $ ronc-paved halts with colonnades of great 
pillars of square stone block‘ that are i> imposing as anything at Rnossos 
and Phaistos, and with round limestone bases of purely Egyptian 
tjqjc that must have borne round wooden columns, The small house 
has grown into a veritable labyrinth of chambers and passages already. 
In the Second Middle Minoan period wc have the original great pal.iccs 
of Knossor and Plhaistos which were rebuilt in the form that wc see them 
now after the great catastrophe which laid them low at the end of this 
period. The older palace is most complete at Phaistos. We see that 
the stonework i> finer and the design simpler than that of the later age,* 
The main outlines of tlie Knossian palace are undoubtedly Middle 
Minoan, and wc can trace the Middle Minoan walls everywhere beneath 
the accretions of later ages. It was the M.M. Ill builders who on 
a M.M. 11 basis elaborated the labyrinth of passages, stairways, and 
chambers in the great M,M. 11 culling on the eastern slope of the hill 
descending to the Kairatos stream. But the existing walls of the lower 
stories of the palace west of the central area, and those of the North Gate 
(Figs, i to. Hi) are M.M. 11 The original state entrance, which after¬ 
wards disappeared, was mi tlie west side. Near the North Gate Sir 
Arthur Evans has traced tlie plan of an original keep with rounded 
corners, that was one oi the older buildings at Knossos, dating from the 
First Middle Minoan period.* Further, in 1924, Sir Arthur made a 

* JT.C fi. 19*4- ? W- &: *9*5. r- 47* « * 7 JW *9*6. P- *4* . *9*7. P *47 
•HJhtierr, P«rakr, ind nihrr*; W. «. An, rii • 1902} fi.; F.vann, Patau t( it ««, Svppl, 
pi. It. 1 Pilact »( Minti, f. tjS. 
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most astonishing discovery at the south end oE the palace ; 1 the foun¬ 
dations of a stepped portico of this early period, with a rising tine of 
supporting pillars ascending tin slope, in tact " a prolonged state en¬ 
trance to the palace on the south side,'' This was approached bv a 
stone viaduct which was discovered beneath an alluvial deposit that 
had become indurated by i nit it rating gypsum, its piers being thus 

preserved beneath a stalagmitic 
deposit. At its further end, 
beyond a bridge over a small 
stream, a bridgehead connected 
with the line of an ancient road¬ 
way. the traces of which Sir 
Arthur lias followed across the 
island to Kotnd on the southern 
sea- 1 The portico served tn a 
remodelled shape till the end of 
the I Jiird Middle Minoan 
period, and then was swept 
nvay, with the south-west 
porch to which it led, in the 
alterations at the end of that 
period (see p, Ji6). 
ments of it remain, 
duci was rebuilt at that time 
1 35 )i but the bases of its 
piers go back to “ M.M. 1/* 
like the portico.* 

These were not absolutely the oldest buildings at Knossos. To the 
Third Early Minoaft period belongs an extraordinary vaulted liypogaoum , 
circular and of beehive shape with a descending staircase on one side of it 
from which windows look out into the chambers (Fig. 112).* I ts circum¬ 
ference at the base was about too metres and its original height at least 


Fl.'j. I tZf, - Till KUIT1I uVATIi fcVI^JOf, niw Tit I 


J Th Tima* jimt it* 1(124- 
z Ibid r June *1* 1^24, 
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ifi metres. What its purpose was cannot be said, it toay have been a 
dungeon or a storehouse : probably riot a tomb though the thbhs had 
been used and was still being used for the ossuary tombs characteristic 
of the period. The rounded corners of the keep may be compared with 
the oval house discovered at Khama&i in Crete, which is of the same 
date, M-M, L 1 Most houses of the time were rectangular. The vault 
of the E.M. III Lypogaeum had been cut oiT in the First Middle Minoan 
period when t he hilltop was cut down and levelled for the building of the 



tin. III.—Tin KOltB Bill. IK'iMiU, ruiM TUB «'l?Tll 


palace. It was at the end of rhis age or the beginning of M.M, II thar 
tiie orthostatic west facade of Knosso? (looking on to an open court), 
with its walls of gypsum on limestone foundation blocks (fig. 11 3), 
was built in its present form, replacing an older M.M. I line; also the 
North Gate, later remodelled. The later palace was certainly open and 
unfortified: Crete, rendered secure by the thabtssocracy of “ Minos.” 
ueeded no towers upon the steep, but in the older building with which 
we are now concerned there is a note of fortification or at any rate a 

1 Xiiirhi-nKliJiT, ’AYw 1 ' 19SN p. if/ff 
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of the great knobbed Phacstian MJVh 11 pirhfit from there is shewn in 
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survival of it in architecture though nothing com parable to the great 
walls of Asiatic towns 
seems 10 be indicated* 

The older Kjrossos 
bears the same rela¬ 
tion co the later that, 
let us say* Hampton 
Court does to Knole. 

Of the derails of 
the earlier Knoftotf we 
do not know 1 much* 

At Phaistos there are 
the lower part of the 
great stairway (pp. 

log, 1 12) covered* and 

the magazines filled 

up* with concrete lo provide a floor for the M+M- III 
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SS 3 IHC use of wooden beami to strengthen tin construction and bear the 
weight of the roof. Hue the occasional use uf ashlar to fix a comer firmly 
lias become of regular use for the facing of wall's, and the occasion jI 
snul] pillars placed in the centre of lower rooms have become, as at Malik, 
great crypt-pillars often ranted in colonnades. The bases of these pillar?, 
whether the latter were of wood or stone, were always of stone, usually 
of plain limestone or gypsum in later days, and sometimes, as at MalH*, 


tJ i -—or esmlKJ t jufraM*: . *c. 


Hg. 114. J hi- palace of Knoism m it was reconstructed tve diall 
describe later {p* ii2tf.)p 

The plan and mode of comix iKtu <n sir the- palace is but a develop- 
rnent of die houses uc liavc seen ar AWhlos. and is the same as that 
of the contemporary houses of a Miiraan town like Goumii, which 
ive shall mention pre*endjr T F Hie same methods of construction arc cm- 
ployed In both, the same rubble and gypsum walls faced with plaster, the 
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circular. Iti the earlier days however there W34 a in tic h greater 
use of coloured stones, such as variegated breccia, :md conglomerate, 
veined marble, and limeaione, serpentine or porphyry, die material* 
employed often; resembling those of the early stone vases. These poly¬ 
chrome bases of the early palace ai Knossos were decidedly higher than 
the later class. The circular base is identical in form with the usual 
Egyptian type, and may ivl- 11 be of Egyptian origin. But the columns 
themselves were doubtless always of rhcfamiliar Minoan type, tapering to 
the base and with heavy moulded capitals. 'Hie system of " light-wells ** 





«- r —■ 
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or roofless spaces by which the lighting of the rooms in the palace com¬ 
plex teas effected was doubtless already in existence. And one of the 
remarkable phenomena in the Cretan, palaces is clearly observable in 
the older building in Knn&sos, its most extraordinary drainage system 
with its up-to-date latrines (Fig. 115) and conical pottery pipes (Fig. 
116), which, as Sir Arthur Evans has remarked, ire more scientific 
in design than those we use today. And they first appeared in M.M. I. 
Nothing like tins scientific system of sanitation is known to us in 
ancient times until Roman days, or anywhere after that till the 
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England of the nineteenth century* 1 A delightful rebuke to our 
modem self ’Sufficiency ! One idea however we must give up, and 
that h that the square depressions with seeps leading down to them 
(Fig* 367). which are a characteristic feature of Cretan palaces, are 
baths. They can hardly be regular baths, as they are often built 
of gypsum, which water would gradually dissolve, and there is no 
outlet in them for the water; Sir Arthur Evans now supposes 
that they were used for some ceremonial religious purpose, probably 
lustral.’ 

The walls of the palaces were already in the Second Middle 
Minuan period adorned with frescoes. Tile crude painting oil the 

stucco walls of the Early 
Mi noun houses at Mochlos 
Iwd thus developed pari 
pasju with the other arts* 
The first early example 
front Knossos, and early 
examples are rare, is the 
fresco of the saffron‘gatherer 
or ** blue hoy ” (Fig. 1 17), 
reproduced in colour in 
The Palace «/ Mi net (pi* 
h as completed by *\lr. Gillicom. Phis shews what the Middle 

Minoan fresco-pain ter could do. He painted in true fresco, not as 
the Egyptians did in distemper ; that h to say he could not obliterate 
anything he had once painted, his original line had to stand. To tins 
ia no doubt due rhe sketchiness and at the same time the freedom and 
command of line that the Cretan painter possessed* The nature of hi# 
swift-drying materiaf compelled him to dash off his picture as quickly 
£LS he could, and the greater the power of summary execution and 
derided drawing he possessed the better painter he was. And often the 
effect is masterly. The well-known fresco of the Icaper and the bull 
from Tirjfus, (later in date), quaintly illustrates the difficulties of the 

* frt tte of *l/i».u, (, P . S1 i i. * V;W ( pp . ^ 

to: 
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fresco-painter 1 * work (Fig. t ifl), since the hull has two tails, the painter 
having been unable to erase the hnst wrongly-drawn tail. 1 We shall 
see that in tlit* hands of inferior artists the effect can be crude and child¬ 
ish, whereas in Egypt except in times of manifest degeneration of the 
arts, there is always the same high level of accomplishment, always high 
but never inspired > the craftsman had created a medium which he 
could handle easily, and the artist had become a craftsman.. 

In the Middle Mtnoan strata of the palace have been found a number 
of small coloured faience tablets forming a mosaic representing a group 



HO. IfS. Till TliT>^ HI ' rMr '" 1 -*<- lfi 
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of houses which dre extruordiflitilv modern in appearance* with their 
two stories, square windows and fl.it roof (Hg. Fhevare very like 

Greek Koim* nf i<>-day* No doubt ihey faithfully represent the appear¬ 
ance of the house? of the city of Knossos* of which little has yet been 
excavated* though its great extent cm be traced, and .1 large population 
(for that day) deduced fro in its extent- As now in Crete the roofs 
were flat, no doubt made of mud hod on wooden beams and rafters, 
™d kept flat by the sione roller (u&u ally 4 bit of an old column) which 
He, this purpose on the roof. X fie fronts were stuccoed and 
pointed in stripes, the windows mu*sT have been open. We have no 

1 SBmrHhr^r SthlifMJHtft Fiy, 1 ti. 
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proof that talc was used for window glazing at this cijne, anti no 
glass fit for the purpose was produced anywhere rill Roman times. 
Glass, an invention derived from tlieir glaac by die Egyptian it* 1 had 
not yet reached Crete. Under the contemporary XI Idi Dynasty 
(r, 2200-2000 B.C.), h was still only used, even in Egypt, to male blue 
beads, apparently, The polychrome opaque glass of die XYlTIdi 



DARK &RZt GXQl/ffD, vtrtt 

C/UMSON STRIPES I tytfiQQW rRAPtSS Ait, 5 uSHfr£ . 

UPPER WINDOWS OPEN RIGHT THRQUW W/ftOQu/S . Svrtrt, with iCARLET ffU-ttiO 

LOWER WtM&WS, 5Wt f, WITH JCARlfT ftUtM 


fli, I |y,—HIHttJIK lEtJl'JZi fjl 2CO£. : flcut \ ijttMJC. 


Dynasty, which was used to male vases, bottles and other small objects, 
had not yet been invented, and transparent window-pane- were still in 
the future. 

NV'shory points cut that the fcayptun word iat gLlM, ttfrn, mein. “ Libyan / 1 
“the Libyan tiling"; m ihii ir ought to havef been invented on the Libyiti tide..) ih: 
I>clii, it interned in Egypt M ttmnt prohibit, it nmn have reached the Eait ver, twlv, 11 
1 found * lump fif Hue nb»< in an anriou home at Abu Shahnin (l-ridu) in'Snutiiem 
iSafobnit, tlut dated tefror the time of Hnrritt, - Ling of the Tltiid Dvfiuh tif TTr 
(r. aj£» ».€.). See p, 71. 
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VVe now know something of what the people who lived in these 
houses looked like. A seal of E.M.II 1 shews a woman 
with a chignon and a long high -col la red garment (Fig. 
i2o). In a M.M. 1 votive deposit, found by Prof, 

Mvtcs at Petsofa near Paiaikaitro on the cast coast 
of Crete (B.S.J. Jwn. t h r p. 356 ff.), were a number 
of small painted potter}' figures of men, women, and 
animals 1 from them we can see the costume was 
much the same as in the next age, when we have 
so much more information on the subject. The 
men were nude except for a waiatdoth and a 
necklace ; a short dagger hung across the front of the 
tvaistcloth, high white boots were worn as notv (figs. 

120. 12t ). Tlie figures arc mi 
crude that the men’s hair is 
represented only by a sort of 
“•pat” on the top of the 
head, which evidently repre¬ 
sents the topknot in which 
their long Hair was some¬ 
times coiled (sec p. 1 32 ), The 
women wore the great petti¬ 
coat which we see later, with 
a short jacket, or i( zouave,” 
open in front and with a sort of high " Medici 1 
collar behind which we have already seen a 
little earlier (set above). On the head is a 
great homed turban pointed to the front 
(Fig. 122; reconstruction drawn from several 
figures by Prof, Dawkins). Use hair is put up 
beneath the turban, not hanging: in this 
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ZSZSSESLV respect rk. Middle Mne lUbdifata. 
1 sjj" 1 those tif the gTt p Jit periods and it shews that 

thev had ulihiidv claimed their right to be more inconsTsm in 11 it. 5 r 
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Those 01 the foreigners on the Phaistos Dbk 

(P- 1 35)- Inattr ca?e by the Third Middle 

Miao.iji period the men general! v let 

their hair grow to its full natural length, 

«w *aU«e (p. i2i, n. 1), A change 

of fashion is possible enough. A woman'* 

head (so identified because it is painted 

white : see p. 120} of M.M. [| date (Fig. 

124) wears a sort of turban under 

the hair is presumably coiled : wc can 

hardly presume short-haired women then, 

though, it is true, Egyptian queens and princesses of rather liter date 

1 Hu* Luc Opiate Twnir-ibi iye «j» cstninch tmek sviihihui « l«k Combine in 
Crttr. pp. ■?, 8 f 1 
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fashions than the men. The male figures shew their slender figures 
and the wasp-like waist (probably induced trom boyhood by tight belt¬ 
ing), which is their chief characteristic in 
the later representations, both Cretan and 
Egyptian, and is to this day, in a more 
natural form, a national characteristic. 1 

Short-haired men seem to be represented 
on the Knosshrt M.M. I seal-impressions 
(Fig. tsj; p. 122 n,). It i? not impos¬ 
sible that men did wear their hair short 
at this period. We have no representa¬ 
tion or shaven [wads, except possibly 





from the early to the middle bronze age 

shaved their heads. The rocah dress was simply a twisted waistcloth 
with a sheath or codpiece (pp. zj, Cloth, presumably, was used, 

woven from spun wool. We do not know whether the Egyptian 
invention of linen had reached Greece or was known to the Cretans 
from Neolithic days and their Nilotic (?) ancestors. 

Votive otferings such as these figures w<sfc extremely’common both in 
poucrv and bronze. A famous deposi t of the kind of later dare notable 
for its great number of bronze double axes was found by Mr. Hogarth 
in the so-called Dietaeau Cave cast of Knossos in the mountains of 
Lakithtd The cave of Kamarais, 
already mentioned as having 
yielded so much Middle Minoan 
poitcrv, was also a venerated abode 
of divinity to which offerings were 
brought, and a sanctuary of M.jVL 
1 date has been found by Sir 
Arthur Evans on the summit of 
Mount iuktas, the hill on which 
Zeus was fabled to have died, near 
Kmoso?. f dull have occasion to 
say more with regard to Cretan IJJV nj. — tMiwfim a* , *.t*Yu>NnN etui- 
religion when dealing with the mm-im. «« AJ,ui:r i«» (» m i* 

t , , runrMKW- cam/ 

later period, when mote evidence 
is available. 

The date of the period we have des< rihed can be fixed approximately. 
An Egyptian inscribed statuette of the Xillth Dynasty found in the 
M.M 1J stratum at fvnoinw 1 ts important. It daes at latest to about 
1800 «.t\, possibly 1700. The Second Middle Minoan period began 
certainly not much earlier than 2 too B.c. In a M.M. 1 deposit at 
Plata nos have been found a Babylonian seal (I‘ig. 125)about that date* 

1 I: *tc prolubly ni :Iie L.M l pmod (DiiwUiU-, M.-E itm,, it, 

15;. On iliv npmc i« NiEvin, Wrjw*, \ 393 * 

4 Evans. Ww, i, p, (?.. Fig, r». 

1 Ihd^ Fig 146. 
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or a century htcr. ami scarabs that can hardly be older than the XIth 
Dynasty, r, 2350 (earliest) to 2000 (latest ). 1 The M.M. II vase from 
Abydos and the shcrtls from Kahun date at earliest from about 2050 
B-C * The Egyptian seals of E.M. II— ITT date about 2600—3300 b.c. 
The Third Early Minoan period began the time of the Sixth Dynasty! 
f.r. t, 2500-2400 B.C, 1 So that the period described in this lecture may¬ 
be given roughly as dating from about 2400 to 1800 or 1700 11 .c* 


above, p. 69 ; and .f, Gotitnaif i/\ 6$ •>,) 
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LECTURE [V 


FROM THE MIDDLE TO THE LATE 
BRONZE AGE 

(First Fj.riod iSoq-ijod b.c., M*M, III and L.M. 1 ) 

W i have now come to the greatest arid most Hour!siting period 
of the Greek Bronze Age culture, as exemplified in Crete 
and at Mycenae — the period covered by the Third Middle 
A] moan and First .md Second Late Minoan epochs, 

Die Second Middle Minoau period closed both at Knossos and 
Pliaistos with a catastrophe, which involved the burning and partial 
destruction of the older palaces, and their rebuilding, after a short 
period of desolation, by the men of the Third Middle Minoan period in 
a mote elaborate and magnificent, if possibly less beautiful form, which, 
at Knossos, is practically that which we see to-day, exposed to view by 
the laboursofSir Arthur Evans (Fig. Xi6). 1 A disaster overtook it toward s 
the end of the Third Middle Minoan period, attended again by partial 
conflagration, hut the buildings were not destroyed as they had been two 
hundred years or so before : and were soon repaired. There is good 
reason to attribute this second destruction to a natural agency, a vol¬ 
canic disturbance, no doubt attended by widespread earthquake, which 
has doubtfully (since the dates do not quite fit) been identified with 
the great catastrophe that blew ihc original island of Thera into two 
pans as it is to-day. 14 At the south-east angle of the palace several 

1 yaLu nf Uiwif, i, p. 315 S, However the upper md only Trtiblr part itee p 99} d 
the great itjgnwp at Phaftm, rtfcuJt l*ALM. lit, i> peftopf mnrt ragming than anything 
limJLf at Knrjxoi. 'Hie wHuinfulty pr'ercrJ M.M. Ill tijimrj) thi'u a «*i * Jiffrr'.m 
type, Par ibt Italian cit-ivitifiRt. see [LIbluer and Penticr, Item. -/«/,, xii 11954) ff. 
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huge Mocks of masonry were found 20 ft, out of place, having* been 
hurled to that distance by an earthquake shock, and having demolished 
a house in their fall. The pottery* and other objects abandoned in the 
house give an accurate date for the catastrophe at the end of the Middle 
\1 inoati period (1600 S.C.).’’ 1 The earlier and more complete destruc¬ 
tion may be attributed to human agency : to a political convulsion. 



rm. lift. PI AN trl I N't :-.i ■ 1 < 


Prtrsumabty tliL- was internal* a* wc have no warrant xo postulate 
any fumgn Invasion at t hh time- It is m nr tint vre notice * gradual 

5 For *dfhr+XHry; . Hrirz,> ruh ed. ncvrvol, L /.t. Af chu6t0g>\ Cmc. 17*: ■■ Si.fQir 
F ari * of rile pUt (ffDtttltir wet r not rebuilt after their cafttps^, and tlaxi Jiotiie_jnd attottcr 
lt»< khaicj in uslfpiTCfe innWiralU filled b after j rcOgjuai *amficc had been performed 
tn prnpmaie tb mdiihatiTig power Relit* «f the rite were (buna in iwo lp * | 0 np- 
hurTLed imtb md ifj?:flLLAil+ id porta [ale tripod iliaf */ 1 
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influx of broad-skulled people into Crete, no doubt from Anatolia, 
during the earlier period of tlic Bronze Age. which sensibly modi- 



t„,. \l 7 r-OMMV» HAh •» - All »■ Tlii “ t-MUlUte W -«TM XK«W». 


fled the cranial type of the Cretans, originally king-bulled Medi¬ 
terraneans;* but we have no warruM to suppose that any marked 

l Xantboudidtt, t'talui TflftK n 1^-7. uTniupilie cadence i *f. S- Pudltv Pinion, 
ir, HiomniU, tiii (i9»} p pi. K on ot the K, Mcdi*ctnuie*n. 
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invasion of the Lind tool place now. The people, their costume, 
and their art remain the same : the culture; of the Third Middle 
Minoan period continues that of the Second, after a short interval 
sudi as would follow a local revolution, and with a difference that 
marts the opening of a nets' age. It is to the new age that the 
storied complex of building? on the slope above the Kairatos which 



flU. ! iifp rttl " bOlillTIC U I llTf it' F KNEftfO*., EBOU UiUVf 


Evans calls " the Domestic Quarter *’ {Fig. 127) belongs, in its final form, 
with its light-wells, halls, corridors, living-rooms (Fig. 12b), and 
stairways (Fig. I39), 1 alwvc all, its magnificent grand stairway, the 
perservaiion of which on its old tine* is Sir Vrthur Evans's greatest 

1 Alrtigiblt: tire xep of tbii itiirwiy, illunuicd in Kig, 125, is, runnel at puier fur 
r.aixvifi^ off wate? ft™ \ht rixpfoof -!■ most ii-nrifi- ai w ; El ai artistic design, coiuhlhtg ai 
a tcfkf d! *\wtt cnnwt-ciuvzd length), which in hravv tain can y the wale: ruriftly 

tbc riwr in * *crin rtf miniature wrJterFalh, Tbitis rampmbk wet!j blic it*insg*- 
mem ipp- roo-tati *• i unite* *d M intuit dcill it 
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PI,-, lit} WIMli-h, .TnI.'.vm ,.s TE|t nil --.H'l, *!%•.«. IN 


triumph. It h indeed rarely that natural conditions allow an ancient 
building of three or lour 
stories to be dug out, it 5 ; 
charred beam' carefully 
replaced by iron girders, 
and its calcined pillar' 
replaced by new on the 
old lines, so that ire can 
mount, as at Ktiussos, 
an undent grand stair¬ 
way of three flights- on 
its original steps, and 
with the original steps 
above us as we mount, 

in their proper place as 
t j _ tll HiS i w. rat **muli: jtiuw\t, minus*, muw 

they were built (rig*. 

130^ 131). TI11? suiru\n* uiill itF pillared parapet and step? of Ibw 

tread, perhaps more ihnn anything else ai Knossos impresses us with 
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tht- magnificence of conception and capacity of execution thaf turn- 
distinguished rlic Cretin architects nd placed them on a level with, if 

not indeed above, those 
of contemporary Egypt, 
and only to he surpassed 
by the architects of 
Rome and of the Renais¬ 
sance, WV can imagine 
what the terraced palace 
of Knosios must have 
looted like, with its 
superimposed tiers of flat 
roofs, from the hill on 

ui 'if —thi Mu*? 1(1114«v, Li;.iii'n ■.im-., die other side of the 

Kairatos-srrram : some¬ 
thing like the Vatican or the Potato of Lhasa to-day. nr what the 
Palatine must have looked like in Roman imperial time* (tjh Erg. 132), 
cowering above the round which still remains 
largely unettayaied. Weart equally impressed 
by tin? grandeur of the great and broad steps 
leading up from the Phacatian *’ tiwatrul area " 
tn the M.M. ill propylaeum of the palace 
of Phaistos (Figs. 133 -4 1 PP« 99 * J<*j n.). 5 The 
Aegean civilization had non come to its own. 

I’or 4 short time it was probably the most 
beautiful and most aesihetic. though possibly 
not the most luxurious culture erf the world . 1 
For a short time, that is, in comparison, with tin* longer-lived ;ind more 
static civilizations of Egypt or Babylonia. This dynamic culture of Crete 

1 At ! Ii£L 'I'rLidj we Lot 4 uf the lawn « r j| lc n j the j, |fle 

Iii 3 un tlie 

1 S'.V 11m, tsItWf J/mw* Sypp], jiL SJ, 

*■% : %pt und« the XVIiJth Dyjwty WM n» the Juxur- 

™ D < ** ™ ne * hut not by any mritt the mou LmduJ m *11 At ifce end ,jf i|, c 

dytuity the art u rediitk and hiMue, feci u-ie i, 

II4 


tifk, i ^ njmvhi-Aii oh 

A 43111 I tkUU », M.U. UAL 
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Ill-L.M. Ia; >800-1500 b.c. (2) L.M. lb-L.M: II ; 1:506-1400 n.c, 
(3) L.M. Ilia; 1400-1500 B.c. (4) L.M. nib; 1300-1150 a.c. 

It is e jam ordinarily interesting to trace the swift development, 
splendid 1 Humph, and speedy fall of tilts fascinating civilization, especi¬ 
ally as exemplified in the progress and changes in the buildings at 
Knoisos. The Ktit.ssiatt dynasts planned, re-planned. rc-cast, and 
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reached its apogee about 1800 u.c. and Ceased to exist as a peculiarly 
Cretan culture about 1400 n.c. Its Mycenaean development perished 
in chaos and barbarism alter 1200 h.c. This period of about 600 years’ 
duration can be conveniently divided for purposes of discussion, parallel 
with Sir Arthur Evans's period-division, into four periods: (l) M.M, 


Hij. |j£ k WLAtf Lhf ni.lEfliJi 
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altered as in Lu ll a? Italian potentates of r Pc Cmquecento. Fur aught wt- 
know Knossos in the Third Middle Minoan period may have had, too, its 
Louis XIV* its Mansard, and its he Xnirv : some great Minos who hud 
that great stairway built, for instance, for his Versailles. And did he 
build a Grind Trianon, the 11 Royal Villa ’ not far off ; or is it really a 
Petit Trianon of the First [.ah- Mino.m time, Louis Quirr/.c rather 
than Louis Qua torze * 

We have an example of rebuilding in the recently discovered remains 
by the bridgehead of ihe ancient M.M. I viadiii t hading to the equally 



rifi, 134,— TMt liltril ft.Miinl, nuinxk 


ancient stepped portico that led up to the south-uest porch of the 
palace (p, 96). The porch and portico were removed in M.M. Ill, 
und, probably, a* a result of the great earthquake (p. 109), and the mi- 
duct rebuilt in L.M. I in solid masonry : 1,1 the stepped intervals between 
the piers, through which the flood-waters were released, are precisely like 
the spillways of a modern dam ” 1 (Fig. 135), The removal of the 
gypsum deposit that had covered it has revealed what seems to be a 

i-Fendykc. Emyfi Britt., ljiii cd., =".■« »ui, i. . - . Arclmenlosy, Cmc; p. 17ft. 
l\6 
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rest-house or irm of transitional MM. III-L.M. lags, with an “elegant 
little pavilion" adorned with frescoes ol partridges and plants. 1 and a 
bath, "preserved intact in its petrified shell,” and with a fountain, 
with': cone benches and basin, ledges for stone lamp, and a niche,* tvliich 
continued in use till L.M. Ill, and in latest Min can da vs and Hie 
proto-geometric period “ became a place of cult,” With its stone 
shelves and us link basin filled with clear water, this holy wed ha? 



flO. I J5 *—TOX M.M, I VIApCCTn ENBf?4> I'wUCtt* IK L.M. ij 


an oddly Roman appearance. What the Minos intended to effect 
in altering the viaduct and portico after the. earthquake is not 
dear; but that he did not stop the way into the palace is evident by 
the fact that the viaduct was repaired and continued in use till L.M. 
IT and hy the apparent purpose of rhe new buildings, which also 
continued to be used till then. 

The frescoes of the “ Caravansaiai,” is Sir Arthur Evans calls it., 
call us to consider the remarkable waft-paintings that now become 
1 (Duma red y,ft S. )$t4>F i6i. f j>, 363 
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characteristic decorations of the piEcc corridors. Of durst- the restored 

fragment of the fresco of the 
ladies in blue * f gives a good 
idea. 1 * 111 This h of the M.M. Ill 
period, and so are the Dolphin 
fresco of Knossos. and a curi¬ 
ous fragment shewing the hand 
of a man touching a gold bead 
necklace with pendant beads 
of negroid type with double 
earrings, probably of Egyptian 
origin, 1 Of tile same period 
are the figure wearing a curi¬ 
ously (tagged robe from Phais- 
tos (Fig. i;6), the cat stalking 
a pheasant from Hagia Trinda 


ii ijG crucico or * ih a iatcii wmif 

riHlUl, WAt.EINu AMIIV lluKlfrk PSt^TffUt) |\ i 


Fig. 137), 1 and the Hying 
fish from Phvlakopi in 
Melos (Fig. 138),' a fresco 
that was certain! 1 .' bv a 

/ i 

Cretan artist, and possibly 
executed in Crete and ex¬ 
ported as it stood to Melos. 

fans it ion to I..M. 
1 arc lhe newly discovered 
fresco of monkeys amid 
Egyptian papyrus-plants at 
kLnossos (1923) and possibly 


rra rttaro or mt ituxtira cat Iiugli 

THA DX\ M *4 ill) {j^J 


l TLc face* iii chi- frr*c-> have been restored |iy M Gitlilifm [PjUcs <■/ il/jW, 
ihqr *rc f crKipa w Frisian rather than MiptaiL, rettdlading ids furdhlv of tide 
ij pts immoTDiIczthI by iht French arnn M Mar* " i bin fed tlm the Mitifiin jirii=t would 
quite have apprmxd ol ihcra t I do not* however, lEhisirate the Jne*co here ah It h 30 tnucji 
reimed* and m\$ht give 1 wrong impn^-noii ro the ^cucra! reader. 

*Evimi p /hthrrr. i, Fir g* 583. 

1 11 jMettv Man* Jat ^ nil, pi. VOL 1 Phxitikvpi t pi. 3 . 

ITS 
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the famous “ Cupbearer Fresco ” (Frontispiece; p.stt£), The naturalism 



•if;. tjS. -nt*n_viKj: rmruico: mvuiun, lm; i V. 


oi these anim.il frescoes, and the extraordinary “style*' of that of 
4 ‘ tlie ladies in blue ,f is char¬ 
acteristic: of the period. Of 
the L.M. 1 period are the 
procession of black soldiers 
from Egypt, led by a Cretan 
(Fig. 139), found in the house 
oi a local magnate of this time 
(as was also the fresco of the 
monkeys, but at a lower level), 
and the ** Miniature-frescoes ** 
of Knossos and Tylissos, 1 in 
which we ?:g groups of men 
and women sketched in slight, 
but mastcrlv fashion: at 
Kmmm Lidics 31 a window 
(Ftg, 140) and a crowd of men 
and women near 4 temple or great altar {Fig, i^t); ai Tylisso^ men 

1 .-in*., Hj, p. 47 i 7 p\* \ ; -Ip*. lyii, pk r*. u\ 
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and women sitting qf standing, alam and in groups. \\\ mc reminded 

of the frescoes of the Ajanti cave .if those of Duke fiotw in the 

Schifanoia palace m ferrara, so far as the idea is concerned : but of 

course the scale in -m.iil.-r and the execution 
quite sumrrmry, Here the speediness of the 
wort (necessary in true fresco painting) has 
developed, i on of “ shorrliand 13 representa- 
lion : a crowd Is shewn by a mass of faces, 
heads in outline with no bodies; and to indi¬ 
cate the difference between the sexes the men's 
heads are drawn in black outline on a red 
ground, and tin women’s on white : both have white specks for eyes, 
Anotherfragmen t of a similar subjeet, with touch the same convention, 
trrvjii Knoa*» of rather earlier dal M M III.) h shewn in kit;. e_j.z. 



tin. If mKiiiu l uni it 

A WI \ CM tv, : L^IK, | m. f | 



nil 141 .—FUK1> MftWIXd * I’JUmn m ut\ \st* wyHis i\ \ MujOeeb uvittijui 

KMMliKf I Vl i- J 

Here the white speck* for the eyes are used, but the picture is nut 
quite so summary as the other, tmte the men are shown in the usual 
manner, according to the convention borrowed from Egypt, with red 
face$ and black hair: women having white or yellow faces. The 
120 
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mtn arc distinguished from iht women only by their colour and 
by slight differences in dicir luirdrt-^ing ; for the M inrun men were 



»JU. 143,—** UlOfcTIIAXll 61 N'lECfr Of A CIO* ® AT «L\ : E^qt»K| If-H, U| f j 


dean-shaven and nou wore their hair long at the women, and as 
elaborately dressed . 1 

1 It i- Ticiiv uiuully tcpie^-nted ar worn ar Et* full natural length, falling normally n> 
the vrnnl. Tir ituti of ilie- brans* %tiTc iHmLKteil by Fig. 227 ha* .1 li«w nf hair on 
hii back in 1^1 h*:b tied nr frmufrd lo^nhtr Jf ihc Jnrl of ikr ilmuldri* \ beW tht# 
rl^y* lewh i|s- small of iiur h icL \ metal figure from Gutitnii (C^ht-mu. y. ; pi. XJ? 
*tu\ jnuijnM VliLnn^ [Buflsert, Fit;. Lj.ru! Jm»c ii ill fpirj] CUflir On the (op nl 

the ]LC Jd fjntJiln: Lm>r?, j|tim* r and curli iGSidiali-r Vj.H: (Fh\ Ufa) md Fig*, I t'K 142. above) 
were *0 often warn that they vver* noted by the Egyptian arthu of ihc XVIIIih Dyuaiiv j- 
- fra mre eqtEilfy chmcteri*tii: with the ioogii>ck« Jow n the l>itch s which were tuiully nneon- 
ftned though i!ie bad mir if seen Tied ji the nect r.n the Vaphip cup? Fitf i?*< and The 
ftntuh Museum n^nirr 1 Fig. 226} , The prim-c -m the + * Chic fra in Yale ' + 1 Fig. 195 < iveai* j + 
confined by or daip on the top of hii head and at the »idk&. \ lirmlnrr dide it seen 
on 1 hi- tup m the head in Fig, 22^. On she fragment »if the iKalife Fig* 2%y, the 
hair 11 panic done up rm I lie top 41 \ the head, paidjr twitted in j liitigmg pigtail \ she Ty)l»n* 
1 Fig. zi^ji li4h it j1h> prilj piled up nti the head, pan !y hanging in tjih dmm iht 
hack* The hair ic. > H-jmeiirmn wnrn * imply inotird 01s the lop uf the hrjj.1, ^ ut ¥cl- j 11 
Lhc 4of iht v^jirior on the ls Chieftain V.,. t jxiJ on the with ill- hailing 

1^1 
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The effect of this summary method of representing j crowd is very 
curious: these floating heads give an eerie impression, as if we were 
looting at the ghosts of these Miuoan men and women, dead three 
thousand years ago and more, 

Wc can see Egyptian inspiration in these frescoes in the picture of 
the monkeys and the papyrus-plants, and that of the cat stalking the 
pheasant, but the Miuoan painter depicts the animals, and more esped- 
allv the cat, in Ids own free nay, in a spirit quite different from that of 
an Egyprian artist. Egyptian picture? of animal*, admirable as they 
art, are like accurate coloured illustrations for a wort on natural his¬ 
tory ; the Miuoan are impressions, inspired however by Egyptian art. 
We sometimes in Miuoan art sec plants depicted as stiffly and formally 
as m Egypt (until the age of Akhenaten), and so no doubt under 
Egyptian influence; at other times more freely than in Egypt (Fig, 
zoS), a foretaste of the naturalistic vase-designs of L.M. I. In the 
tresco of the black soldiers wc see the first Minoan representation 
ot Nubians or negroes, who must have come from Egypt (the restored 
separate head in Fig. 131 is certainly that of 3 negro, and lias been so 
restored: it has curly blade hair). 1 If the man on the “Harvesters 

warnor* from Mycenae [Fig. 165} N« Jcmbt ii wa* nfr^ «, wm* in war or the tiiwe, 
'Hie “ on the head. of tilt Petwli figurim-i of n,«t (Fig i;i, 3tt metre rrobibiv 

topknou than * jp. The i«urul cap of the young ruction die lijm.im' Vj*c iKto rot) 
pithily cwresl topknots, There are Went two head:, one of 1 bm. the other of 1 man 
in MM. It (Fife;isjjwi waling* that >«in to represent short \uii,u my rate in the ■».- 
nf the kij, lit L 1 M. Ill shore dint ltd men on the Ilagia 'lmdi utrcopJuuui (Fit. 
" 9 & Imt this is umiiual Mnlanay be merely = sign of grief (see p. sSi). PowibJr utulimfi 
luir li ,*iut ilit iimw] fashion in the Middle Mmi>;n ptriiid ^ p_ 

Tl« fishhmahk coiftirt. of the LM. I ladiet, svliJi the fair knotted loosely on i! w 
eiown and hanging in shoulder tints at the side* a. wc wo it in the Knos-ian fr CKOc , 
much resembled tl*«e in vopHe j, the court oi Charb. |[ in d wjwerimtj hav: « look 
<if the Paris laalikm ,.f the Steond Empire (Fig, ip). In older day, fashion, wete si|11nfc[ 
at in the case of the men. In MM. ME «e W the luir hanging Wlv down th e back! 
hit shorter thin that of the men ; and *rca! turbans or " pld ■■ (lfi tile head, as in the 
«a« ol the “ iRiW,dd<j(« " (Fif. ti8). Or it is concealed by a son of tneban 
it in the cast of a M.M, If head from Mod/Ice (Rg. tiyj. which Lai often kxn taken 10 
! * lhai of a man, hut from the tuccr of while print on it should, according to Mr Seaecr 
he regarded a* a woman, in M.M. II at Pctwfi we hate s«n 4 high hum en the K 
(Fig- 122J, 

1 It La* been supposed that tlir Egyptian* did not come into contact wiiL the true 
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Vase ” from Hagia Triads, carrying an Egyptian ristrum and with 
3 bigger waist than his Minuan companions 
(see below, p- 1 56), is, as has been thought, an 
Egyptian, ivc have the earliest Minoan repre¬ 
sentation of an actual Egyptian (M-M. HI), 
somewhat earlier than the negroes-fresco, and 
perhaps two centuries earlier than the ftrst 
Egyptian representation of Minoans (pp. 1S2. 

199 if). In arch itcex ura! details we sec Egypt in the 
columnar lamp of purple gypsum with its palm- 



rid. I 4 j- 
ns ih;* - 


Y,*»I WITH fAIM 
lejvMbff m u> 


leaf capital , 1 in ceramic decoration oil rhe M-M. 

II vase with the palms, from Knasios (Fig. 143). 

In the famous Egyptian vase-lid with the name of the Hyksos king 


ii 

o 

n 


, found at KnossOS,'we see evidence of the con¬ 
nexion with Egypt : his date is about Ibyo u.e - 
no proof of a Hyfcsoa conquest of Crete at ibis 
thing but commercial and diplomatic cou¬ 
th e succeeding age, con temporary with the con- 
of the Eighteenth 
any record or arch- 
of political subjec- 
even in the “spaci- 
fcing Thunmjsis III 


Khayan. written 
tinned con- 
lt i s of course 
time or of any* 
ncxion : nor in 
4 uering Egypt 
Dynasty, is there 
MOlogical proof 
lion to Egypt, 
ous day* ” of V Z 

(see p. 205). Babylonian influence is dis¬ 
tinctly seen in the stone vases with white 
shell inlay, a characteristic and ancient 
Babylonian technique (Fig. 144)-* And we 

ncgro« till the time of the XVIIJilt Dynasty (Junlcr, tkumre Auftftttm &t AVyr, Vortr. 
Wiener Afad,. iojo). But ii it unwise to pnm thb vie*, wlueh nay be up**t *1 an> cm.m.nl 
by some inch discovery at this Minoan fresco, which certainly nsenu to defies neguw rather 
than Nubians, and is certainly mitfi'tf If the X\ tilth Drmiit. t,/, iil»> the M.M. Ill 
beico of the t ' .«d with the meUose of IwiJ* In the form of cittinged nevoid heads (Eww, 
falatf. Fig. 383) Hilda uc taetc likely to luv® come to Cette tluough civilized F.^vpt 
than through Libvj. 

>Evaiu. Ped'i/t, i, p, 545. Fig, i+ 9 - */W„ p. 419: Fig. 

* They Were i mi tiled io poiterr- 

«3 
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shiilt set - it again in xlur sioin; vasts, w irh reliefs (p. 156 it.) from HagU Triads 
I] width owe their inspiration ultimately to Sumerian, not u> 

EgJJrtian art- Babyl¬ 
on was further away 
from Egypt, yet her 
influence, evident in 
the day tafckf, and 
documented by such 
objects u* the cylin- 
der-aeal from Plat an os 
(Fig. 125), was, if not 



r " k . t,LU *' hy any means equally 

potent, yet definite. 

flic curious link- front* sphinx from Hagia Triads (Fig. !yt) 

,llew * holcs for shell or other inlay, bur i? otherwise not in the least 
Babylonian. It i;, 
we tttusi suppose 
Minoan. though the 
Wsil is curiously 
like those of the 
sphinxes at Euyuk, 
and we must not 
ignore the possi¬ 
bility of such Hit- 
tite influences on 
Minoan art. 

To die M.M. 

Ill period at Knos- 
sos belong the 
scries of long maga¬ 
zines (Hg. 146) with 
their great nil-jarv or pithvt {Fig. 147) and their stone receptacles 
for valuables in the pavements, railed now Utellais {Fig, 14SJ. 
Besides there have been found much larger stone 4i repositories n 
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in which were found one of the most famous of Sir Arthur Evans’s 
discoveries, the polychrome faience group of the “ Snake Goddesses 
and it; accessories. The royal gaming-board (Fig. 149), found else¬ 
where in the palace, with it? elaborate intarsia work in ivory and crystal 
backed by blue kyanasf its men of ivory (Fig. 150). and the snake-god¬ 
desses 5 (Figs. 151, 152) with their delicately coloured fawncu which 
shews how the Cretans had modified the Egyptian invention, ate indeed 
amazing products of this strange art of the Greek Bronze Age- J he 



JriQ_ 147. — pTfHfil IS nil ^ #i“ETii 

figure; of the goddesses (partly restored) arc interesting. I he high 
tiaras and turbans of the goddesses (it they arc goddesses), Jiduring from 
the headdresses of the somewhat later L.M,! frescoes, show that as ever 
the ladies were more tickle in their attachment to fashion j than the 
men, whose long hair and waistcloth-kilt ivefe from M.M. 11 on as 
immutable, apparently, as modern male evening dress. However, the 
voluminous skirts now affected by the ladle-, with riieir apron - and their 
flounces like those of the skins ot the 1870%: and early t88o's remained 

> Er*nt. Piilufr *j Mint*, pt. ' 

• inti, p. 40!? ff. 
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tlio some in LilteMinoan days, though eoiitures might alter. The cow 
and the gfittt with their young (Fig. i.yj) are charaet erotically Minoan 
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in their style : the constant tendency to an exaggerated length of body 
being very noticeable. And the faience Tells and living-fish strike a 
marine note suitable to Crete. 

The Faience vases found with these Figures are very graceful in shape, 

and decorated with naturalistic plant* 
sprays f>r spiral coils in relief; the 


ML, TUl mi siu - 

MM* III]! > f *S *\) 



MRr t;i.—t Mtn on riliETif!! 

roi.TCn kosii, tajtkcc ■ M- m err t «bw ui 

t*- 1 ) 


•* is,'.-w« plant-sprays stray over the lip of the 

■L'HOHM lt*UrrrJ) r . ' ' . .... , 

vase m very modern wise rg. 154), 
Perhaps, as in Egypt, owing to his attention being attracted to faience 
at this rime, the Cretan potter did not take so much trouble with his 
painted pottery as in the preceding age. I here was a sharp revulsion 
in taste from the brilliant polychrome black and red and white of the 
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Kamanin *tylc. and simpler, rougher pot$ were in vogue, sometimes 
with a decoration imitating the “ trkilc ” of oi] down tEc outside of 
thcvwc(Fig. 155). We see the same idea carried our in gLixe on some 
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Japanese vases. The barbotine style produces vases lily* Fig. 156, %vi 1 1 1 
barley-ears moulded in relief on the surface. On some pots we see 


line spiral designs still in a large and bold style ; on others we find 
the naturalism of the L.M, I period beginning with fine plant- 
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“ t, '’h as lilies f and with tin. greater beasts of the $ca such as 
(Fig. 157), like those in the frescoes. There is little doubt 


no. 155, ihn, in YAttii xxQtfm fr. {'\ * 
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of the frescoes, Knossos), and 
inscribed on pots in ini 
(Fig, 158), another Egyptian 
invention that now readied 
Crete, These inscriptions are 
in die linear form (Class A) of 
die hieroglyphi that had now 
evolved (see p. 93) from the 
older seal-hieroglyphs, for use in 
cursive writing* This Is found 
incised on tablets (Fig. 159), as 
before, and on large stone 
objects of importance, such as 


naturalism. The potters copied the 
wall-painters. 

Generally speaking the taste of 
this period was more restrained 
than that of the preceding and 
succeeding ages of alj the Minoan 
pottery that of JVLM HJ would 
most please 3. Japanese connoisseur. 

We find at this period (M.M. 
11 I-L.M. [) for the first lime, be¬ 
sides incised graffiti, inscriptions 
formally palmed on walk (house 
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the famous offering-table from the 



?)?/?- 




Dittaean ’’ Cave in Lnsiih j, found 
by Sir Arthur Evans, 1 
while on seals hieroglyphs 
are mostly displaced in 
favour of representa¬ 
tions of deities, of re¬ 
ligious dances, fights 
with bulls, lions, and 
sea-monsters, scenes of 
the chase and of war, 
and also, somewhat later, 
by purely fantastic de¬ 
signs such as those seen 
* Evans, Pditt «j .Vital, Figs. 465-7; p. tia$ ff. 


2 ?&Gft 4 >> 

BWvVk 

fjjA f&it 


NO* rCUT TUW WITH VI3KHAN IISHI TKiClIPTIOfCl 
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on the L.M- I clay impressions of seals found at Zaire by Dr. Hogarth, 
with their weird fantasies of stags with women's heads and butterfly- 
wings, stag-headed men like Herne the H unter, hull -headed men like the 
Minotaur, winged buenftia and cherub-heads, and so forth, which arc 
am ong the most strange and fantastic in all art. ancient or modem 1 
(Fig. If the Cretan porter of this time was restrained in his art, 

the sea!-cuttor was not 1 An unique signet of gold in the form of a 



ITC. ifc.—rAXHii tc*r.l!tat : I, a. 1 

{DM 

miniature ring with linear signs incised on the bezel In a helical 
path, like that of the Phaisttfe Disk, dates to this time (M.M. Ill), 
It was found by Mr. Fctsdyke in his tomb-excavations at Knossos in 
iqzj. 

Among the written clay documents of the Third Middle Mi noun period 

xrii 11903). pi. M-X. i- may be -wondered whether in ihor batasqurr jm 
inilui-nnr h doi pmem from the Cydidrs, vrlitrc queer imp wm popular nurtivM Id 
(tec p T i vj). They ire worthy of [Jirrmjymsj* BokI i! 

m 
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is that unparalleled object, the Phabtos Dish (Fig. e6i), with i U helical 
inscription impressed by wooden (?) moveable types. 1 fliere is reason 
to suppose that at this time wooden stamps (like our butter stamps) 
were employed to effect the relief decoration of some of the larger 
Cretan vases or piih&t\ but the Cretans never used this device for stamp¬ 
ing inscriptions. And though their mail-wise path may be Creun (to 



fpij. i-nr tup niAiiTW nilt i l 


judge by Mr. Foridyke’s ring), the signs <ti the Phaistos Disk arc not 
Cretan : they do not belong to any system otherwise known in Crete. 
Various indications point to this being a foreign object, most probably 
from the coast of Lyda i a solitary relic of the non-Minoan (yet possibly 

1 PaUit v) J/m-j, p, 657 tf. i Strip(4 .it hum, p. 11 if,; original pohliration tip Perrtitr, 
Axmni*, nj&i#, p. jjj ff. 
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related) culture of tile south-west coast of Asia Minor, probably distinct 
from that of the Carians and Lcleges (which was perhaps akin to the 
Cycladic (sec p. 60)), and specifically Lycian. One thing too is notice- 




Hi. 1 6 l. 



MIN AS□ DOMIN' US Till MlMffTl.ll til^K 






men. This feather-crest 
is also seen on the well- 
known fragment of a 
silver thyton (now com¬ 
pleted) from the Fourth Shaft Grave at Mycenae (Fig. 163), in 
which short-crested dingers (Fig. 164) are shewn defending a town 
against an attack from the sea (?) of warriors wearing helmets with 


able, that though the women's dress shewn in these Lycian hieroglyphs 
resembles that of the Cretan worn ell, the men’s heads arc apparently dean- 
shaven, or wear a dose-fitting skull-cap surmounted by a high brush-like 

feather-crest (Fig. t6a) t 
quite a different coiffure 
from that of the Cretan 


Ply, tf:-4 BJCT.HI Ut ilTK I lltAlM 
oum tM THi VTCCflAI ilhytiik 
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long horse-tail crests. 1 The crest was .1 national c haractcrisric of 

Lite Ly dam and Carians down 
to classical times, and the 
ku/yoz or hciraet-cresi was 
said to have been invented 
by the Carians, who com¬ 
municated it on the one 
hand to the Greeks and on 
die other to tlie Hit rites 1 
and Assyrians, The Cretan 
warriors sometimes wear a 
long horse-tail nodding above 
their helmets when they donned them : bur they often fought bare¬ 
headed, with the hair knotted on 
tile top or at the back of the 
head os wc see on the “ Chieftain 
Vast " (Fljgs, t(y4- 5) and the ring 
and gem shewing warriors fighting 
(Pigs. (65. 166). 
some with tailed 
helms, others 
bareheaded, En 
Greece, a peculiar 
form of helmet, 
without crest, 
and ornamented 
with boars tath 
(?), was often used later on (Fig, 

167), and the crcstlcss helm both 
there (Fig, 2/8) and in Crete, as 
on the “ Gladiators’ Vase - (Fig. Z.$£ 7 ) 

19^) and on the remarkable vase ««****: m. m 

{Attmi da*) 

1 Hall. JJi.S., mi inui.1, p. ti*, f: Bern, hiturd Miiw, i, n. 66S. 
■floganh, CjrrfnirJ, J, j,|J. Hi, lti. 
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from * a Knossian tomb, with representations {Fig. 2 a 4) ot a laminated 
helm with knob on the top, cheekpicces, and neck-guard, like 
ihat of Fig. 278. A similar laminated helm is seen on a Minoan 
faience fragment from the Third Grave, Mycenae. 1 The helm of the 
“ Gladiators " appears to be all metal, however ; and the metal helmet 
may have been a Cretan invention which later passed eastward to the 
Assyrians and later descended to the classical Greeks, unless of course 
it came to Crete originally from Babylonia ; the Sumerians used it. 
Not from Egypt : it was never used there. 

But the appearance of Minoan warriors with helmets, tailed or not, 
above their long hair is quite different 
from that of the foreigners on the 
Phaistos Disk, with their brush-like 
crests above apparently bare skulls. 

They wore no helmet with tails, which 
may have been a Cretan invention to 
which the brush-like Carian crest was 
added : wc see both in the case of the 
later Hittiies. This crest of feathers b 
represented in a modified form .1$ a 
crown in the later Egyptian represen¬ 
tations of the Philistines (Fig. 168), who 
with other Aegean tribes attacked 
Egypt in the davs of decadence, about 1200 a.c., before they settled in 
Palestine (p. 24*) : and in Assyrian representations of much later date 
(VHth cent.) we see western warriors wearing both the crown of 
feathers and the cock's comb crest (without the tail) (I'lg. 169)* I he 
I.yeians are mentioned by name as early as 1 4^ s.c<, as an important 
“ people of the sea/' and there is little doubt that the Philistines 
were of the same race, and came from Laris and Lynn. 

1 Schuddurch, Sittirmim*'* Kfr t 9 *- On die lop ni die Eidiu it a* orna¬ 

ment which ««r.) mud. icrcwmble the errant and EdM die Shat din^ wimon (Fie. 1 17). 
TU. U however uncmairt. I have mi reproduced gduuUurdi/ illustration, which to 
me rather sophisticated. A flew pliutogrjph of the object is dutirahle. 
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Wc then find evidence on the Phaistos Disk of peaceful connexion 
nidi Anatoha at this time, and cm the -silver rhrton from Mycenae of 
svarJile connexion : this may well reprint a Cretan or Mycenaean 



ftc. IfM -AfeHi™ *vn m.iikx iim !) WuitHr, tk> m ^teij,te> r fr[t „ s ctf „ 

1 fjmt oevr. mum 






attack on a Lyclan stronghold. To The same period in al] probability 
is in be assigned the destruction of the thalassocracy of the Carians by 
“ Minos/' recorded by Hemdofos {i, 171 ) an d Thucydides (i, 4 ). We 

have wen that there k some reason to 
suppose that the tradition of Carian 
dominion in the Aegean may* bt eon- 
nect«! with a probable relation of the 
early Carians with the Cycladic culture 
(p, 60 ): which seems to have ex¬ 

tended to the Carian coast now as 
earlier. And it is now that the peculi¬ 
arities of Cycladic art near their end in 
absorption by Crete. Imported Minoan 
ceramic and fresco-painting {e,g. the Fh- 

. . , . . in * Fish fresc,J > Fig- * 3 *) *re evidently 

the most prized mwtlc possessions of the Mclfans of this period * 

they dominate the native art. though a peculiar native style of vase- 
painting still continued, with matt designs (M.C HI) sometimes of 
* 3 ® 
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strange splodgy birds in brownish black and red (Fig, 170). sometimes 
imitated from Egyptian animals 1 or adapted from an Egyptian frieze 
of ivMyuf-birds (Fig. 171)1 sometimes shewing imp¬ 

ute figures (Fig. 172) reminding us of the Zatro seals (Fig. 160), while 


fin 1 - 1 - — M1LIAK VAML-Fiirn 'If litilitN 

here (though rarely in Crete) * the human figure appears on pottery, 
crudely enough, however (Fig. 1 73)-* A CTU ^ pulydiromy trie- in 
M.C. II—Ill to imitate the achievements of the Kamarak potters. 



fie. r*i. -stlllAH iv*» UJ) 


and then in ** L.C. I ” the characteristics of L.M. I design arc imitated 
equally crudely (Fig. 174), 

* Hall, 1914, p. loo (Hfi. 6}- 

*A rude human figure ocelli 1 on 1 M.M. t cup ffuen bl^tlKRB 1 H.S.A. Aik. 
Sup ft. i: pi, v), probably owinj tn Cydidic influence. 

* l>ugas, Cirami?vxif.- Cyiladt P< 4 J« 'Llnkv I Im the tpicer Cydadic represent- 

atkini tit men an pots wefc influenced hv flie marble idiils. But the idols (T-L. Ill) were 
far more indent than M.C. JU. diougli 1 tradition of <u«Ji tude picturing may have «r- 
rived, M. DiW« b often difficult to fallow beau* lie dees not adopt tlie usual classifleatioft 
e| the Cychdic periods, which he oddly attribute* to Mr. Wa« and Mr. Blegen (p. is). 
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On the mainland Cretan colonists have established ilictr dominion, 
and ne see its first-fruits in the contents of the si* shaft-graves in the 



" r - lift Bin IV to>t- r *ivnKG r tf.C. HI 


necropolis of Mycenae, with their crudely exeentedgrave stones (Figs. 175, 
176, sec p. Kj), and their unparalleled treasures of gold, inlaid metali 



I^-Hllniu W IAH rtmw*: mtuwn : i uTTAnKg * NU ^ 

Kilt* «(,», C'T.HlKfl'fj 


and crystal, interspersed with imported Cretan MM. 111 b and L.M. I 

1 ??) an ^ Cyd»dic and local Hejiadic {matt-painted and often 
140 
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hand-made) pottery (Fig. 17S), Tbit bet pottery is of course extremely 
t:rude compared with the imported Cretan ware, and cannot possibly be 
considered to be related to it directly. “ It is, Mr. Ii. J- Forsdyke 
«ol*s so Far as to write , 1 “ as if native American pottery were found in 
graves of New England settled : the makers of these coarse, ill-decorated 



iliu m. iaume DLOGE* ISLUCI wrtn t.£,in: <n:vm«i 1 t iimm fliAVl,, 

mvc^ 'i Artp**4mem*} 

Hdbdic fabrics were no more capable of throwing, painting, or firing tint 
Mino^n vases than Indian patter? could reproduce Delft glared ware/* 
The m4n r eltou& mkid daggers with their pictures in metal and in differently 
tinted gold* and in silver or bronze, of tilted and bare-headed Cretan 



I tt*. !»*. —ilBONJI At>l rtOH HiTil HVCIJM*, WITH 3'-I AIC UEfTTlAK tilEHl'N- 

uf CiT? IfTVtlNG WUWUWI yjj 

warriors with their gre 4 i ligure-ot-eight shields,, fighting u-iih lions 
(Fig. 179)* and other scenes of ike chase* Egyptian cuts hunting mid- 
fowl (Fig. 180), etc.; the gold signet-ring with the chariot (Fig. 95) 
and with the two helmetless warriors overthrown by one who wears 

1 *f Gn^viif/f in the Mritiib MmsiutK x, pL I. p- 

S u,, thff tici-1 uf -Ikc flf tht Ji 4 £b Out ire hunted j, s spot of rod aold, probably Slewing 
ili,.' tcubtutjiic liiu I ii *Dii.nd on object* ftciiu. ilie tomb Ai 1 

'rLiuzkklumen iLm^ b C^ritr. Tmtimkkim™* ii, p. *7+1- Df - Atciandcr Scon, 
luii pmTtd this. E^piLtn techmquc by ciptfiment. ft hether ihu mcilioJ of Timing 

gold Wi I? <af Egyptian or Cretin origin wo do hot yet biofr. 
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the helmet with flying horse-tail (Fig. 165) ; the golden vases ; the 
gold and silver bull's head (Fig. 181) ; the golden masks (Figs. 182, 
185} that shew the ma inlanders sometimes wore the beard and 
moustache (a significant difference from the Cretan custom) ; 1 the 



rrr„ iSz. ■'.oi.iitK wa-*i r>r tII* hMo hiiiittt r,«*Vfc, vivri-iAi c. f 


golden diadems (Fig. 184) : i he plaques of gold in the form of sphinxes 
1 Pig' j6gj, gryphons, and octopods. and all the other wonderful tilings 
that Schficmann found, are of this age, the end of the Middle and the 
beginning of the Late Minoan (Mycenaean) period, and, like thePhaistos 


* 1 Stilus-1>{ only one injtjtu’f of j Cretin beard before L M 111 the old man <m die 
Harveum, Vaie (p. 15M. Here we have probity j mainland fadiion. 
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Disk, date to ibout 1600 ax. The sixth grave is apparently the oldest, 
and its contents can be regarded as definitely imported Cretan “ M.M, 
Ill " Graves ii, iv, and v are M.M. HlLM. 1, The rest are L.M, i, 
I o this time used to be considered to belong the famous LiomGate 
(Fig* J), with its simple relief decoration of the antithetical group of 
nvo lions rampant agaimt a typical Cretan pillar, a group often paralleled 



iin, iHj.— h coiy/v Mill Of Ttti umaak l# hihd ; nnu nbast.. mvcm'ai }) 

on Minoanseals. BurMr. Wace 1 considers lr to be mucii later,as bte as 
L.M. (Myc.) Ill, wirh the whole fortification-system of Mycenae, 
The casemate.* of Tftjms (p. 153) too, which one would naturally 
regard at first sight as early, are assigned by the German excavators to 
the later period, probably correctly,* The Motor-tombs of Mycenae 
1 B.S.J. Am. rtf, p, «. f. jj. 
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(Ftp. 185), and that of Orehomenos (the u treasury of Mityas,” 
Fig. 186), must belong to the period succeeding 
the shaft-graves, and Mr, W.ice would put some 
of them, including the famous ** 1 treasuries " of 
At reus (Fig. iHyJ.ind Klyiaiimiestrn (Fig. 1:88), very 
late, dating them to early L-M. (Myc.) Ill (c. 1400 


Ml*. ifij. — rhi ASD mol u»-Tuuii* {if 1 


jf.c.) 1 The arguments pro and (on arc too detailed 
and depend too much on disputed archaeological 
data to be recapitulated profitably here. There 
is, for instance, the matter of a fragment of 
pottery found beneath the threshold of the Treasury 
of At reus, which would appear to be of the 
very latest L.M. 1IU type: it is of a type generally considered 


1 /’♦af., p. 39 1 ■ 
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nG- -ntl “ TM.AItRI Of llIttlTJU." 

OKmwn 



to be almost “ sab-Nlycenacan,” 
of the kind associated with [he 
Philistines In Palestine, and, dared 
no I earlier than 1200 b,c., but 
which Mr. Wace attribute? to the 
beginning of the older L,M, Tlld 
period, about 1400 u.e. Bowls of 



jdg. iSS.—Tin M tnAfj n vf ti rrAtk' 
Kt:TM| +r 


this kind are according to him at 
Mycenae quite eaily, and tire‘‘‘pan¬ 
elled ’ f decoration of L.M, lili j« 
derived from the older Helladic vase- 
decoration. Tins i$ a hard saying, 
and confirmation of his view will 
be looked for with interest. He con¬ 
siders that the portion of the thres¬ 
hold from beneath which it came 
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W as undisturbed, while Sir Arthur Evans consider- that the threshold 
has so evidently been re-mide that the piece proves nothing. 

Therc is no doubt whatever that the tholoi discovered by the 
Germans at Kakovatos (Eylos) in Triphylia and at the M esse man Pylos, 
and that of \ apheio {AmyLhil) in Lafconia, are of L.M. [ date (r. J5JQ 
Ei.c.), judging by the pottery found in them, 1 and on the same 
criterion so also must be the tholds called “ The Tomb of Aigis- 
thus *' at Mycenae 4 in which, among other things was found a typical 
imported Egyptian alabaster jug of the mid-XAIUth Dynasty. 11 t lie 
fragments of a L.M. I/j amphora (Fig. iHl). resembling vases from 
Kakovaios, found by Mr. Wace in the (homos of the 1 EpjJio-Phbumos 
tholos at Mycenae 1 (Fig. 190), are accepted by him as proof of die 

L. M. l date of that tholos, as such a vase must have belonged to the 
original tomb-furniture as did those of similar period at Kakovatos, 
Sir Arthur Evans strongly main tains a similar date tor -id the Mycenae 
ihtsloi, and would even place the treasury of Klyt&inmwtra ”as early as 

M. M. HI. A stone vase found in it in fragments (Fig. 1S9) would in 
Crete be dated M.M, 111 , but Mr. Wace is not inclined to regard this 
as any proof That the tholos itself is not considerably later, in view of his 
theory of the development of the tholoi. 

Mr. Wace adopts an a priori theory of a regular development of 
the Mycenaean tkofoi based upon their style. At reus being earlier 
than Klytidmnestra, which needs examination in the light of all the 
other evidence from Crete as well as from the mainland. Certainly 
the tomb of KiytaimnestTa looks weaker and inferior m style to 
that of Atreus. Contrary to Mr. Wace. Sir Arthur Evans makes 
Klyiaimncstra the earlier, and would presumably date it about 
1600 B.c, Its weaker style will then be due to its greater age. It will 
have been one of the first transplanted examples of the ashlar building-. 

* At K1W1U0 induding first impctwi Kmwiaa painted; pltluw of LAI I j jruj A siyle*. 
Kfl*uu|urt, 7 -ff.S., «ti» 11*14). p. jr if.; E«m. 7 /t s p- 45 ; IUU Jrtk. 
p. too, OHvirtjt pahlk’Jiion : Mulk-r, - 1 th. Mitth.. xi*iv. pi. xvi. ff, 

1 Bu*anqu«l, Ut, til .; W«c, .fim,, xiv. pi. jO. 

“ Boutique 1, Fair, tit., pi. *iv. f. 

1 Wiee, B.S..I . .7m., xsv, p. iqji, Fig, ; j 
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that had been so common in Crete since M*M. II (a$ [ liad myself 
supposed in 1915)* ; and Atreus developed out ui it. Tboloi are in any 
case mote likely to be of Cretan than 01 mainland origin,. We find 
them first in Crete tn the Early Minoan period (p, 44),. and we may 



ilO. 1S4.—Itl VA*T : m^PlT *>r IClVTUMKtim, (I) 


yet find earlier editions of the Mycenae tholoi there in the Middle 
Minoan period, as we have lately found unexpected dumber-tombs 
tiere (p. 188)* 

1 JfffM Auhu/obtgy, p. (67. 

\ Although no MJVJ. |J | tomb of the rype of Arxco* and Klytaimnmr* iuj been ftiund 
in Crtu, the rtjfc ef building iwi known there in L,M, U, » we ** from a circular wtll- 
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* 

Sir Arthur Evans writes : 

"Tlic detail; of the nujjtiifccnx U^iJc erf the ' .lirtii: 1 wnlfo (tiHbrted in 'he Brli»h 
Mukua Aiehdc Itauni t!iem*clve^ rind their newest paaUeh in the ornament al frairinesii;. 



, rn . |£0. — I_v, ifr VWI, truKo-rltueaxi’ii ihuhb, nutVM- (J) 
live spiral relief. :nd underfill tr^ite* lm tire South FwjsylamiiB of the restored PAiee 


houie found by Evans ti Art !i mail in l-;«. Crete wa* lire original home of the rhoku, 
and the Isopat j iomh marts a different style of development of it. There are no early 
tbvlvi on the mainland, 

i5» 
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ii Iuhwxo. They h-ripcul the iTnivsim" achievc-meni of that greai itjrmii.-itial 

cpdcbwl&b tillli liif ]il- 1 « Mid Jit m llie Harlicit lj[t Mijuutl .*’ 1 

' - 

There are of course resemblances to similar sculpture at Tiryns which 
U presumably I..M. III. but not of so fine a style. The At reus sculp- 
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tures seem to taic a middle place between those of Knosso* (M.M. Ill) 
and Tiryns (L.M. Ill), thus arguing a date midway between, them. 

Practically the only point in dispute is the date of “Atreus ■' and 
“ Klytaimnettra y \ Mr. Wacc implicitly accepts Sir Arthur Evans's 

t J. Jr J- 4 j. 
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contentions with regard to the other Mycenaean tholoi except that 
of - the Genii,-' which he tHinb is L.M. Ill- 1 In fact most of 
the Mycenaean tholoi, like those of KaWaios and Yaphcio, belong 
to the' first Late Minoan Age and seem the successors of the shaft- 
graves- Sir Arthur Evans has however recently (Brit, Assoc, address, 
1926) revived Prof. Percy Gardner*^ theory (New Chapters in Greek 
History, F . 77; March Quarterly 1877) that the shaft-graves are 

really hirer receptacles dug in the acropolis for the reception of the 
bodies of the princes originally buried in the great thuloi. 1: tins could 
be proved it would of course entirely support Sir Arthur s view of the 
date of the tholoi. We obtain no hint of the true date of the shaft-graves 
from their type, as Minoan burial-customs seem chaotic (sec p. 188) and 
various kind* of burial were often in use at the same period. On this view 
the gravestones (Figs. E 75, T76), which are so curiously barbaric ru style, 
will be, as 1 suggested in 1915 (Acgran Archaeology, p. 199), of com¬ 
paratively late date, “well on in the L.M. Ill period," and very probably 
sub-Myccnaean, They might well, in fact, belong to the Achaian. 
period, as 1 personally have always thought. They are really aWi too 
crude for even colonial M.M.UI-L.M. I work and seem to me to have 
been all made at the same time by the same barbarous sculptors. 

Though the casemates and outer wall of TiryDsraay be L.M. (M\c.) 
Ill (and there; stems to be now good reason to suppose so), ihe older 
palace there, with its fragmentary frescoes of warriors (paralleled 
by some from tin- palace at Mycenae) should, as Mr. Wace says, be L.M. 
Ill at latest (see p. 5 * Figs. z 7 *> *Sj), if the later frescoes at Tiryna 
(Figs. 304-308) arc, with those of Boeotian Thebes (p. a 15, rig. 

i8o), L.M. IIL (fourteenth century)*. 

The older Tirynthiati and Mycenaean frescoes are palmed 111 a dis¬ 
tinctly cruder stvle than those of Crete. Generally one obtains the 
idea of a culture cruder and less tasteful than that of Crete : a 
colonial version of the great Cretan civilization of the time mingled 

1 Tbs LM.(Myi.) Ill tholoi it Menldl, ^pata. Delphi, a^d VoL art deBaittty ,rlfrrliJ[ 
[n those at Mjweftiii, atiiJ oiivioailv la,er - 

1 Rodenival'ilt. Tiryni, El (Artfc I me, iqii). 
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(ar firs; only) with .1 very few comparatively barbaric native elements. 
But masterpieces of Cretan an were prized in Greece, We have many 
objects of the finest Cretan woriunansliip from the shaft-graves at 
Mycenae, and the Vaphcio cups and the vases from Vaphdo, Kakovatos 
and the Aigisthos tholos, some of which may have been local creations, 
but the majority certainly importations from Crete. The entirely 
sudden and unprepared appearance of these things on the mainland 
btar= om, to my mind, entirely the thesis of Sir Arthur Evan;/ “ that 
the earlier phase at Mycenae represents the result . . . of actual 
conquest and the abrupt and wholesale displacement of a lower bv an 
incomparably higher form of culture.” not the result if of .t gradual 
1 Minoization ' of the naxivi HaUadic community.” It is hardly 
possible TO speak of any 11 minoizarion ” of mainland an at all. We 
Inow of no mainland art except in pottery and occasional gold-work 
sudi as the Helladie ‘'sauce-boat ” <p. 66), before the sudden irrup¬ 
tion and triumph of the Minosn art, in all its varied branches, in M,M. 
Ml and L.JV1. I. There was little to be minoized. 

And the pottery of the Mycenaean age which succeeded the Cretan 
conquest of the mainland is not “ minoized ” mainland pottery. It is 
Cretan, made in Greece; and we shall see that the older ceramics of 
(he mainland, which disappeared swiftly before i t( exercised some, but 
little, influence upon its form and decoration. 

The superiority of Cretan an was indeed overwhelming, and we can 
well miagme that the people who imported and used such things as the 
Vaplieio cups would have very little use for the crude productions of 
the native craftsmen. 

1 he famous Vapheio cups (Fig. 192) 0 f embossed gold, with their 
scenes of bulls controlM by and escaping from man’s hobble and nets, 
are, although found in the Peloponnese, undoubtedly rktft-d\ruvte of 
a Cretan studio of the Third Middle Mmoan or the First Late Mkoan 
period, and so of the same date as the other example* of Cretan gold- 
work found m tiie shaft-graves at Mycenae, One wonders what Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini would have said of them. He would have noted their 
1 xfr 1 (192?% P—fi?. u, j. 
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difference from die classical style -if antiquity that he knew to well 
But nevertheless he would not luivc refused his admiration to that 
wonder in! figure of the bull escaping from man’s nets and gins, and toss¬ 
ing his would-be captors this way and that while he makes his escape, 
while the other struggles furiously in the stout rope meshes that hold 
him. Also, would he have disdained the naif art with w hich is expressed 
the complacency of the other bulls that peaceably allow themselves to 
be hobbled by the lanky canIc-tnan 1—(though it might have amused him. 

Gold vases cf this kind were probably not seldom made in Crete 
at this time, though none have come down to us In Crete itself. 
We possibly have contemporary imitations of such work in the 
vases of black steatite with relief carving that have survived whole 
ai Hagiu Triads and in fragments at Knossos. The Hagia 
Triada vases .ire the three known as the " Gladiator,” “Harv¬ 
esters, and “Chieftain ” v ises, discovered and first published by the 
Italians.' ,md the finest Objects found by them. They date from the 
transition-period between M.M. lit and L.M. f. The largest Is that 
of the Gladiators, the finest (in some ways) that of the Chieftain, the 
mosi remarkable as a work of art that of the Harvesters. On this last 
{Ftg. 1931 we see a procession of killed youths, wearing kilu and with, 
apparently, dose caps on their heads, stamping and tramping along in 
a wild procession, singing and shouting as they go, to the music 
oi an Egyptian sistrum shaken by one of their number, and led by an 
elderly boarded man with shaggy hair, in a great capote.* They 
carry over their shoulders what look like flails. Tills Is of all the most 
outstanding w ork iff Minoan art. Its freedom is absolutely unrestrained 
by any convention. The technique of the relief i $ superior to that of 
any Egyptian relief at that period. It was probably original! v gilt, and 


‘Ota. rypuWubed ; in«, , 4c m> A W a, ,/rrW^. pi x „, «ii Far the 
ungtftal fuMtrunm xt Wwini, riii; ittm, ,ht., nii, «c. 

’» ap.tr, whkh a 1 » mint **n by „ mi* on a ^l-h.pr^ion from U^U 

m 1 ,. hn- /pi/ 11.14, p. ft. fur, J5) r Jfictu rm * Ktwtehm *em {Fig t 3 ^ bdow) can-itfd 

n * *■**"■ I. p, i J 7 ,a, * «c«l Kanuou. h i, : cf M Evitl , 

j<Jiiisrd chit, y ^ rqii. p, 3 i>a. ft, 1 out 1 miliiriy cnitrif, 
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reproduces faithfully the appearance of an embossed gold vase. But 
the possibilities ol the soft steatite were greater than that of the 
metal* 

The “ Chieftain " Vase (Fig. shews in small space a farewell from 




Win 1^1- -nir. jiARVksnti* - = mach tu^ (!) 


or reception of .in officer with his sdldicis by a prince, cxtraordin- 
arily reticent and restrained in conception and execution, and having 
all the feeling of a classical Greek tomb-relief or funerary kkythos- 
design. It* note is solemnity, as that uf the Harvesters is riotous jollity - 
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neck by bands or 
4i i]idcv* probably of 
gold. Ele wears a 
tight Lilt, a necklace, 
arrak-ts and brace Jets, 
and High boots or 
puttied sandab, and 
io liis right lurid 

Isolds a long staff _ 

or SCt, ptr*f' Neititer ~ 19$.-™* ras« mi ... ¥A|T 

wean any head- ... "*«« t*u®a 

co ertng £Fig. t 95). {*« '** ^ b!w jm™, 

Behind the officer are three of his men bareheaded, with flowing 

x 5 ® 


in both we have here something we do not often find in Egyptian 
an : lintumpercd truth and humane feeling: i: 
is the first note of the true Greek spirit in art. 

The warrior stands upright in his tight-fitting 
Jdh, high-booted, and with his hair hootted on hh 
head (as on the gold ring from Mycenae : no 
doubt it was often so worn by warriors): he holds 
III one hand a long sword resting on one shoulder, 
in the other a long curved faUAiVc weapon (?), 
Before him stands the prince, with his hair 
streaming to his exaggeratedly narrow waist, and 
confined at the top of his head and bade of his 
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hair, carrying huge round-lopped oxhide (?) shields 'Hike towers, that 
completely hide their figures from their neeb down. In strength, 
simplicity, and feeling, the scene is unequalled, though perhaps the 
workmanship is not so good as on the ** Harvesters 

This is certainly the ease with the “Gladiators’*or “Boxers" vase (Fig. 
196), on which we see scenes in several registers of warriors contending 
in some sort of pankmtion. Lilted, with 
cestus on hands, and with the heads 
both helmeted and bare. There is also 
a scene of bull-leaping. In the lowest 
register apparently it is the youths who 
are boxing ; the figures are ephebic, and 
the emphasized thickness and shagginess 
of their unbound hair points to this con¬ 
clusion. Above are mature men wearing 
,1 metal helmet with dicekpicces, of 
Roman rather than of Greek form, some¬ 
times with the horsetail, from beneath 
which streams their hair. A pillar like 
a tneta is represented. The fighting was 
evidently to the death or at any rate to 
the complete " knock-out "of the de¬ 
feated, The attitudes of the beaten are 
contorted and the figures are all awk¬ 
ward : the bull and his Icapcr are poor 
in design and execution. So this is an 
inferior w'ork compared to the other 
two. The style of the V aphein etips 1 Hem selves is inferior to that of the 
two great llagi.i Triada vases. 

On a fragment of a similar vase, of greenish steatite, in the 
Ashmofean Museum (Fig. 197) wc * ce two men in attitudes that 
are not easily interpretable, one running with his hands behind his 
back, the other seated on the ground ‘ behind them is a wall of 
polygonal stones with an olive-tree beyond it and in front of it a 

m 
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pedc5t:ii of isodoiuic masonry, on which is a homed altar. On 
another fragment from Knossos are two youths marching in pro¬ 
cession, with behind them an ascending series of similar altars or 
pedestals (Fig. 237J. 

We have here remarkable examples of what the Cretan artists of 
about 1600-1500 u.c, could do. It is probable that, though the actual 
imitation from gold embossing is evident/the technique of the low relief 
in stone was derived ultimately from Babylonia, where even so far 
back as the Akkadian period (2700-2600 w.e.) vases with similar low 
relief decoration were made in steatite and alabaster. They were 

unknown in Egypt. A similar technique was 
m vogue in the Gudea period (2500 n.c.). 

1 here is some rimes an odd resemblance, too T 
in Style between Sumerian statuettes of god¬ 
desses and Minoan figure?. 

I he Bagla Triads vases belong to the 
earlier phase of the Fine Late Minoan period, 
to which we have non come, or to the transition 
from M.M. Ill, The two fragments men¬ 
tioned arc rather later. It is difficult to draw 
an exact line of demarcation between M.M. Ill 
and L.M. 1 ; the two styles overlap and there 
was a short period of transition between them 
,f> w hich many of the objects which we have 
described above as L.M. 1 may more properly be said to belong but 
the palace of Hagia Triads 1 in which they were found Is almost entirely 

Of definitely L.M. 1 date, and with it we pass finally into the Late 
Minoan Age. 

Fhe palace of Hagia Triada is a typical building of the Fim Late 
Minoan period (Fig. 19S). It was no doubt built by the princes of the 
neighbouring Phaiitos, a few miles away to the east, which also was 
remodelled and added to In this age-. The style 0 f Architecture Is the 
same as that of Krirssos. Another building of the same period is the 

5 ft. i Mffll. K. // r. xzi 
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M megardn ” of Nirou Kb*ni, near Knossos, the ball, probably* of a 
Minoan magnate, a building of liuc rooms, magazines, and open courts. 1 
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* 

Fig. 199 shew 5 some stone lamps of good shape, and a three-legged stone 
cooking-bawl, excellent examples of the household furniture of the 
time (see p. 164), from Nirou Khani. 

Knossos itself was largely rebuilt at this time, as the result, perhaps 


KAWor*rt£flaf7S3?«g£ 


un. —+UiH nf tiutft£vl. 


(hut not certainly ; see y. 109) of overthrow and fire caused by the great 
Tberacan earthquake of about 1600 u.c., that blew the island of Thera 
in two, and no doubt was felt widely all over the south-Aegean area. 
Very probably the “ t heat ml area " (Fig* 2QO) dates to this period of 
rebuilding. Another Cretan palace that was built chiefly in the L.M. I 
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period is that of Tvlissos, where the Cretan archaeologist M. Hatzicbku 
has made interesting discoveries, including frescoes which 1 have 
already mentioned (p- iiy). 1 We have important remains of this 
age tn t he two towns of Gournia and Pseira, excavated respectively by 
Miss Boyd (Mrs, Bovd-Haweii) 1 and hr the late Mr. bcager.* Gournia 
lies on the Aegean coast of the Htcrapetra isthmus, the narrowest part 
of Crete; Pscira is a small island off the coast, a few miles to the 
eastward- Gournia, as excavated by 1 he American archaeologists, is 

a small iWinoan Pompeii, with its narrow 
stttets (very like those of a modern 
Cretan village, but narrower) and houses 
built of rough stone walls, leading up to 
the tiny palace of the local chief, built on 
an ashbr foundation of fine stone blocks 
(Fig;. 2oi, 202). The town dates back 
at least to tile Middle Minoan period, 
of which important relics have been 
found. Apart from its painted pottery 
of M.M. and LM. I date, it is also 
noticeable for its great stores of the 
ordinary household utensils of pottery 
and metal, which do not ordinarily, in 
view of our wealth of fine objects of art 
of this age, attract so much interest in 
Crete as they would elsewhere. We have already tinted at Nirou Khani 
some objects of tills bind, which seem more highly developed in 
the Aegean than, r.g,. tn Egypt. At Gournia we have kitchen as 
well as living-room utensib : whole baturia tU euisint of copper as 
well as of stone. At Tylissos have been found some enormous copper 
cauldrons apparently for seething animals whole. Fig. 203 shews a 

1 ITitxSiialli f Vljjj?. ion- TIjc french edition ijJ" ill 11 irtii_lc [Tytitij J "ipA^ut 

rijpiniTTPr £* 1921) Jus been spoilt kry ihe in nil ie or, M, trendies* who hit* introduced into it 
^onimniM fin the waft nf mhm, jar wlifalu a* cotLtj*, M.B^dalcn ii noi rtfpo^Uo. 

4 f.Varjiii^ fhdjJiJphift, ICjO^r 

5 Eximniiim' rrj tbt hfjwJ af htrir* i L'ni^ Fcoru, Mu>_ Afnhrop fubS. Ill, i f 1910). 
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piece of common L,M, I household pottery, a ptihat from Paliihastro, 
of a type that again looks imitated from metal, like the vases we noted 
from Gournia in the M.M. period (Fig, 79), 

The small town of Pscira (Fig* 204]. with its narrow alleys and 



rtfi. iSfr,—L,H, | nAM'MlfflVI i WH4IT £HAJ«[. If. f) 

small homes running down into the sea (the coast lias sunk since 
MitiQjin days}, can never have been much more than a fishing-settle¬ 
ment, on so small an island (Fig. 205), Nowadays it has no water, 
but then well? must have existed. The fishermen of Pselra must 
have been the most artistic fishermen (lut ever lived, tor in their 
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houses hive been found some of the finest known example* of the 
painted pottery of the First Late MLnuan period. The settlement of 
Pabtkastro on the east coast has. also yielded fine specimens, 

'lids port cry strikes an entirely new note, tint of complete naLural- 



r1l j-- i i| i if n mwniinii : uLi’i.inn vvm L’.r isrrr '' > '"- 

(innttnfwW (r, ,V) ^ ^ ^ ,lJ 

jtm, m its painting. Also its motives are chiefly derived from the sea 
and its denizens, instead of the polychrome patterns of M-Al, II or 
the severely simple motives of M.M. Ill, the naturalism we haw 
remarked as beginning in the Litter period now comes to fruition, and 
the naturalistic marine and plant' 



motives of M.M. Ill on pottery art- 
now greatly developed* The plant- 
moti ves of L.M- I are often very 
beautiful (Figs. 206-7). They were 
of course inspired by the frescoes 
(Fig. 20$), the lesser art by the greater. 
Naturalism began with the fresco* 
painters of M.M. Ifi< The flying- 
fish and dolphins of the M.M, J 1 1 
frescoes had already been transferred to 


mi. IMt. (iiHim-™ I.Mh 1 : 
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the surfaces ol pots, and no w witli 

Them we find the octopus (already tjiowuju M.M. the urgontut, 

and sca-shells, specially the triton-whelk, while the worn and fretted 
iim^tone rocb of the Cretan coast In aU their fantastic forms, with the 
bunches of seaweed Ltiat stream om from them, frame the vase-painter s 
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picture, The greatest triumph of this L.M. I painting is the wonder¬ 
ful tri topus on a vase from Gourd a that seems to he swimming at us 
from off die vase (Fig, soy). Fo also with the 
argonaut on a well-known vase in the British 
Museum, which was Found in Egypt (Fig. 3to). 
It is like looking through the glass of an aquarium. 1 
Other animals occur, as the two ducks (at the 
very end of the period) on an amphora Found at 
Argos (Fig. 311 ). 

The L.M. 1 technique is dark varnish-paint on 
the fine buff surface of the vast, Only occasionally 
whin* spots or shading survive as the last relics 
of the Middle Minoaupolychromy. New forms nou arise: notably the 
slender onc-handled “filler'in shape like a bccr-wanner^f'ig.aia), and the 

1 Str hr/jn ./»//• W.ij{y. p. MO it. 
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stirrup-vase (Fig. 287) or l Biigelkatine tT (vase ti ttrier ),which now develops 

nur of an older form : an amphora with 
pinchtd-in mouth between two small 
handles, common in the M.M. Ill period. 
These vases had been “ cor ted in. the 
usual way with clay over the stopper. 
It was always a trouble to remove this 
stopping. So it was commonly left, and 
tire easier method adopted of boring a 
hole in the vase on the side lower down, 


illL 312 MJTTIJ11 mil»: LJfc [; 

HUitmitJ, (f* |) 

into which was inserted a 
tube or siphon. Then 
somebody imitated the 
whole arrangement in a 
vase, and produced a p>t 
with its proper mouth 
permanently stopped up 
and a tube-spout at the 
side, making the whole look nUm mnn wnittt i-v. 1: m«u. (J) 


rather like a kettle. The 

idea “ caught on,” .mil the mirrup-vase was 


henceforward one of the 
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commoner types of Greet Bronze Age ceramic, and both it and the 
filler were [nutateJ in Egypt, in both faience and alabaster (p* 222, 
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Fig?, 288-290). The filler was undouhtediy derived from a metal 

original, and the finest specimen of it 
known U the “ Gladiator Vase ” from 
Hagia Triad a (Fig. 196). already men- 
tinned, which is a stone Imitation of a 
gold original. Char¬ 
acteristic of LM. 1 
shapes are great 
pit hoi and “ am¬ 
phorae" often with 
very line designs, 
such as those found 
at Psdra, at Iso- 
pa ta, and at Kako- 

vatos. One of very remarkable form, 
and another of very remarkable decora¬ 
tion. both from Pseira, are illustrated 
in Figs. 313. 214. A Kakovatos vase, 
imported from Crete (see p. 149), with marine designs, is shown in 
Fig* - * 5- A plant-design in relief (L.M. ]—11) appears in Fig. 216. 
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The naturalism of this period is exemplified in other arts besides 
rliat of rite vase-painter, A steatite vase carved in relief, from one 





of the Mycenae shaft-graves, shews 
a fine octopus amid rocks (Fig. 
z\ y). Tbs same design appears 
in relief on a great stone weight 
from Knossos and in gold rtpnusi'- 
on the splendid LM- I _ II '* Ling s 
\ asc from the LM. HE thoW.it 
Dcndra (Mideia), found by the 
Swedes.* In the frescoes of 
the M.M. fn-L.M. 1 period at 
Ktiossos, with their unconven¬ 
tional sketches of men and women, 
and in the “Harvesters Vase" 
from Hagia Triads, in the Oxford 
vase-fragment (Fig- T9?)* atl< ^ on 
the Yapheio cups* we see repre¬ 
sentations of men. freer and more 
natural than any we have hitherto 
met with. To L.M. I belongs 
titc ivory and gold figure of a 
snake - goddess or priestess* at 
Eoston* (Fig. 2 iff), which is freer 
in style riian the somewhat 
similar M.M. Ill faience figures 
(Figs. 151-2). We do not know 
where it was found, or the com¬ 
panion (?) figure of a boy (the 
young god), also of ivory* in a 
private collection, or the (doubt¬ 
ful) stone figure of a goddess 

holding her breasts, in the Fitzwilliam. Museum, which “ reproduces in 
1 W>«, ill. JW. Sept. tS. * Curley, Butm Xu. Bull., iv*+, p. s* if. 
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detail the costume ” of 
the faience snake-god¬ 
desses from Knossos. 1 in 
a deposit of this period 
at Knossots, Sir Arthur 
Evans found the beauri- 
fui little ivory figures of 
tile boy-leapcrs, with their 
twisted locks of bronze 
covered with gold, which 
are probably the finest 
Minosn works of art in 
tile round (Fig. 219), as 
the “ Harvesters Vase M is 
the finest in relief. The 
leapers arc as Greek as is 
the Chieftain Vast,* And 
is not the bull on the 


fifi, 210. tnwr itakei: iratwu : ujj. 1. jj;. 


ivory pyxis-lid in the British Museum 
(Hg. 220) Greek in feeling and in 
line : 

A small bronze group in the round 
(Figs. 2 2J-2) in the possession of 
Captain E. G, Spencer Churchill at 
No^thwich, , mav also be mentioned 
here, as it probably belongs to this 
period, though where it was found we 
do not know, ft represents a youth 
fond jk&jJSntyfl. Brut,, iiiith cd_‘acv-' 


t'ltL -£M.— HUS.l f'NClILn oh JkJS' 
n A»-| 1& : IJUTIkll MfHECU 
\Afta4f Http) 

J.i . Amhwdngy ; Crete, p. tjy. For 


dir Cimbtirfgr Sgore Ware. d C*ttM Staten* in it* fttzxUltum Mutnm (Cjiukridge, 
r 9-7), ArvhiEotaghti are by no ru-atu jf-rerd ji to its gemdaencu, 

1 Efitts, ti.SJ. dm l,. \iti f Figi. 37- Jtj; Flh ii. iiL Set- p. ijS, ikt 
•liinfli, 7 M.S., sit 19211. r , 
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turning hb somersault over the back 
of a T1J dll Jig bull, very like that of 
the “ Harvesters Vase," but better 
proportitmed. The ligurc of the 
boy forms a sort oi handle to that 
of the bull, his feet touching the 
animal's rump, while his hair touches 
Its head as he hurls himself through 
the air* This is quite possibly a 
weight. 

The interesting series of natural¬ 
istic bronze figures of men and 
women with their hands raised* ap¬ 
parently 1 in j gesture of prayer, may¬ 
be mentioned here, as they are 
probably mostly of L.M. 1 date, 
though some may be older. The 
woman at Berlin {Fig. 223)* in 
whose heavy coils of hair snakes 
have (somewhat doubtfully) been 
supposed to twist, shews well tlie 

r[0, iiz.— lUfSET IjIUIT Of To ITT* *>-H RL!l! - 
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crinoline like gear of the women. 1 From Pa la ik astro comes, the upper 
part of a youthful figure with simile hair, coiled and knotted and 
secured by clasps (trig, 224,), in which some may also perceive serpents. 


ctfi™ reproduced: -ec my pi. », : 3il i Kvw», ftrbnr. Re 

p 507. rnsotully I Am ttniUr jmdw*, |M,M ]|| f| 
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Some of the men—i ?.g, one from Tylissos 1 (Hg- 225) and one in the British 
Museum ! (Fig. 3 26)—are unusual, in that they have middle-aged and 
hea vy figures: the Minoans usually preferred to reproduce the lines 
of youth. Another (Fig, 227), from 
tits Dictaean Cave, 3 shews a younger 
figure, very naturalistic, without the 


• III, lit,—HftOKQ ftuvm or * MM : irk MM. (ii 

exaggeratedly narrow waist of the 
frescoes, and exactly like a modern 
Cretan in build. He wears an unusual ™- -* 6 -—“* oST1 r "' A '“ ui ri K ” ,Si 
type of long kilt. Anot her figure, how - 

ever, at Leiden,* representing a youth in his ‘teens, who has 
been supposed to be a fiute-piayer, has a eery narrow waist, and, 
most unusually, wears a regular b«rft or pflasoi of the well-known 


At 1 .hir-ifcg>, lig. 14 . 1 LM l>) - Prjtr, "fJI.S.f ah (ijrtS. p. N. 

a Ewn*i PMtt, rig. 301, p. Ws (M.M ItU In ilte Ashawhan. 

* Iknicrt, .flrfwM. Fi*». US- 144 JPffUjlth LJVU.) From PJiaistoi i 
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topknot and hanging tails, like the youths In Fig, 537, h shewn in 
Fig *~ 9 * File casting 0/ them is somewhat rough, and we may regard 
rhta as ordinary votive offerings of the people, of which thousands 
do&btless were made. 

In the next lecture we pass into the fully developed culture of the 
176 


Greek type ou his head (Fig. azK). The appearance 0/ the waist- 
cloth. with its projecting sheath or codpiece, k well shewn in this 
figure, which is probably of MM. Ill date. Yet another figure 
of the kind from TyUssos, of a young man, with hair dressed in 
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shortest of the Minoan style-periods of Evans, having Listed probably 
less than a century before its collapse, ivhtch seems to have taken place 
shortly before 1400 u.c. 
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I^itc Bronze Age, the period of the ceramic style L.M. Il t wliicii was 
more purely Knos*ian than any other, so fur ^ wt can see. It was the 


















































LECTURE V 

THE LATE BRONZE AGE (CONTINUED) 

(LAI. l-JJ-IM, )500-1200 u.c.) 


L M. 11 (f. 1450-1400 at Knossos marks the apogee of 

Cretan culture in other than purely artistic matters. Ardii- 
• lecture could hardly improve further in die circumstances 
of the rime. L.M, IS additions to tire work of the preceding age 
arc merely refinements, in other respect ■= rfier* h distinct ad¬ 




vance, as in Lhe matter of writing the script, at any rate at 
Knossos, assumes a new and modified form, described by Sir Arthur 
Evans as “ Class B ” (Figs. 230, 231). This 11 CU« B 77 is not strictly 
speaking evolved out of “ Class A ” (pp. 93,131}, 1 but is rather a parallel, 

1 Strip** iVfflflj, p. tD. 
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closely-related system which stems peculiar to Knossos and the L.M II 
period. It marks however an advance in the neater arrangement and 
better writing of the signs. The tablets are now usually larger and 
often narrower than before. They were 1 generally unbaked; their 
present baked condition being due to the fire in the palace in which 
they were consumed. They were found carefully arranged, probably 
in small cases or shelves, sometimes in the basement chambers, 
some lime 1 in upper rooms, of the palace. Their contents, judging 
from the object, would appear to relate to the domestic economy of 

the pLce 1 chariots, horses, cuirasses, 
bows, swords, titles or names (?) 
and other records, probably of a 
business nature. Graffiti now appear 
on the walls. “ a truly Pompeian 
touch.” 

The pure naturalism of L.M. 1 
did not last long. The natural¬ 
istic designs on pottery became 
conventional and stylized : the last 
vestige of polychmmy goes ; the 
lilies and palms become stiff wall¬ 
paper plants (Fig. 232 \) : the octo¬ 
pus and nautilus become stylized 
octopus and nautilus wall-paper de¬ 
signs (Fig. 23211) rat her than real live 
animals a- in Fig. 233. and a new style of design based upon architectural 
motives, the carved triglyphs of palace architraves, and so forth, or 
upon metal embossing (Fig, -34). camcsinto favour with a return to the 
older taste for spiral patterns supplemented by the wave or kymation. 
This stylized and rococo decoration of the 41 Great Palace Style ” is 
often very splendid to took at ; it is the characteristic of die later palace 
period. L.M. IE, at knossos, to which some of the finest relics of other 
arts besides vase-painting discovered at Knossos belong. And it docs 
not appear elsewhere, except in local imitations, or of course, when 
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exported, as 10 Mycenae. At Eseira, for example, the L.M. III styl 
is directly derived from L.M. I accor din g to Mr. Scager. 
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At Knossos has been found fine metal-wort of LJvl. I; a 
bronze bowl (Fig 134) with embossed handle and rim 1 (Imitated 

in pottery in Fig. 233c), and a vase (Fig* 
233). almost a replica of one in silver 
and gold brought to Egypt by a Minoan 
envoy (wall-painting in the tomb of 
Sennemut at Thebes ; Fig. 260). And 
the great silver vase that is held by r the 
famous i ' Cup-bearer "at fCnossos is one 
of the long conical tillers *’ that also 
appear in the tomb of ReLhmire*, at 
Thebei, in its painting of a procession of 
similar ease-bearers, Minoan ambassadors 
to Egypt (Fig. 236, see p. 200). For 
ih e 11 King’s Vase ” f rorn D^ndra, J which 
is perhaps, like the Cupbearer's Vase, 
earlier than LdVl. 11 , see p. 17!. The 
“Queens Vase" is probably L.M. Ill, like the tholes itself (p, 233), 
The Cup-bearer Fresco (Frontispiece), 8 which probably dates to the 
beginning of E.M. I, Sir Arthur Evans informs me, is one of the 



llj. m -T±n MAlttlUb UAH l ~t. 
IP . HAHSNl FiJiJt.M* 



nn. —iiosn uizin^ib wjwt Kvnim f.ii.e (j) 


1 Hiii embossed nylt L aho found in hr on%c or copper pLuiteri j: Mqdddt, ot l.,M. 1 
d«e. Ct* ii«i ilit Mnctilf* gold ring (Fig. 35S), * H’jor. /«, A’/av, Scpu 18,1916. 

■First pubUibcd in Miittih'y /T/rimr. Much, 1901 j\ 1:4 
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most striking, if not one of the best examples of Cretan painting, anti is 
certainly the best known : v,u can ail remember the sensation which it 
caused when discovered in lyoi and exhibited, re¬ 
produced in facsimile, on the walls of the Royal 
Academy in London, Similar processional figures 
carrying vases are seen, carved in relief, on a frag¬ 
ment of a steatite vase, found at ivnossos, of the 
same type .is those from Hug fa Triads ; ok it wc see 
two pigtailed youths solemnly and pompously bear¬ 
ing their offerings towards a temple, the ascent to 
which seems to be indicated behind them 1 {Fig, 

237). 

Among L.M, II frescoes from Knossos are notably those of two 
Etrls. 1 and the hastv and etude sketch of a bull-leaping scene, in which 

mo girh as well as a bay contend with 
the bull, the girls being only distinguish¬ 
able from the boy by their conventional 
white colour, as they wear a “ sports cos¬ 
tume,” the male kilt only, and all three 
have the same hair flying 10 their waists 
(Fig. 238). In these frescoes wc notice a 
decadence : they are more conventional ami 
less interesting. 

Costume, as shewn in the frescoes, etc., 
is much the same as in the preceding 
period, if a little more elaborate. Thu 
low-necU’d and flounced dresses of the 
women 3 were as characteristic as the kilts of 
the men, often now in the case of men 
of rank gaily deco rated in colour and with 
a kind of complicated network hanging in 
from, first seen in L.M. fa. This kilt, when donned for full-dress 

1 .fan., is. p, iiff. k’iK- IS? -farJ., vii, p. 57. !'*'£■ 17: vil!, p, Jj, Vip, iB. 

* On il« women'* nwramt kc Wict, l Cr/‘a# p. U n. 
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occasions, was worn over the twisted waist cloth with -heath. Sometimes 
the effect is rather of bathing-drawers than a kilt, and this is probably 



fib. IJf.-IUoum iir mum V-iti dmi Hnnliw >.i roi.THt: 
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merely a form of waist clou i- More elaborate breeks were sometimes 
worn resembling "plus-fours” or the voluminous modem Cretan 
18+ 
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PMixing (Fig- 239), winch 3 re not impossibly derived from the jo dent 
costume. The high boots or sandals with puttee-like straps coiled 
round the calf, which vvc well see on the two figures of the ‘'Chieftain 
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Vase," were necessary in stony and thorny Crete, ns now, when Jong boots 
(characteristic of the island) are still worn of exactly the same length, 
in the full-dress of the I-M I period, as we see from the Cupbearer 
fresco and the Egyptian wall-paintings, these 
boots or puttced sandals were as gaily decor¬ 
ated as the Lilts, And a re ltd-fresco of a 
manat Knossos,of L-M-l,, shews hint, though 
wearing no kilt* but u bathing-drawers, 
adorned with a gorgeous headdress of nodd¬ 
ing feathers (Fig* 240} • Possibly however 
he is a diving not a mortal figure. Relief- 
fresco, which we see first here in the M.M. 

I]hi period, was a combination of fresco and 
relief: the picture being modelled, in stucco 
in relief and Lhen painted. At Pscira Wi: 
found part of a relief (L.\h l) of a seated 
Udy, who* dress gives an idea of the elaborate ** 
patterns in vogue for women’s clothes at (A) 

that time (Fig- 241). Embroidered linen 

was no doubt in regular use as well as woollen clothing, and worked 

1 X ilt&tiii, .Vwn‘.W\i 1 K/hpifi r, t-laim- tltttt b™is, lib the upcite. p, 

Ktcnl nnaestt Bai licttw irctiit! teium fur tU* condtisjuu in their tate- 
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L,M. II period (Fig. 242). 
A bull's bead, again in 
coloured gesso (shewn in 
Fig. I), probably belongs 
to a great representation 
in coloured relief of the 
sport of bull-leaping, 
which, while common to 
the whole Miuosut world 
(us we see from tlie fresco 
of the !caper and the bull 
from Tiryns), was probably 
most in vogue at Enossos, 
the home of the Minotaur 
An intaglio (Fig. 243), 
published by Sir Arthur 


tiff. TUHjr.r u-j n^r- 


Evans, 1 shews a scene interpreted by him as “ a bull captured while 


in gay patterns. 1 he chief example o! relief-fresco at Knossos is 

the great figure already mentioned of a 
divine genius, crowned with tall feathers. 
He is walking in a plcasaunce of flowers 
and probably originally was lea ding or 
tending a griffin. Sir Arthur Evans has 
supposed. The curious chamber in the 
palace, with frescoes of gryphons, in which 
the “ throne of Minos,** with its odd 
crocketed construction (evidently imitating 
woodwork) stands, is apparently of the 


fill. ai^WUil lluCD « 4 
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1 Paint* it Stimt, Fig, t* 4, ji, pjr. 
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drinking at a tank.’* To me the scene seems to be more probably 
a bull trying to escape from the arena by leaping the boundary - 
hurdles, w bile he 
tosses on one side one 
of the toreadors. The 
network design on the 
supposed “ tank ” 
seems to me prob* 
ably to represent a 
hurdle of withies; we 
find it used as a wall- 
decora don i n t h e 
palace (Fig. 344). 

The great bulb 
fighting sports of the 
arena inspired Minosm 
artists in all materials, 
from fresco-painting and bronze-modelling to gem-cunmg, from the 
pictures of the court-ladies watching from the bggie of the palace to 

this gem, which probably depicts 
a scene that must often have 
occurred at Knossot, as it does 

in Spain. 

All these representations of 
bulls and ot bull-fighting, in the 
frescoes of Knossos and Tirytis, the 
Gladiator Vase, the Churchill 
bronze group, and numerous 
smaller examples of the theme on 
gems and rings, remind us again 
Adi , 11 —! FmcuLii w.ut. of the legend oi the Nlinotaur, 
***** and of the rule of the buU- 

veneratiflg princes of Kuossos: so at least we read the Theseus- legend 
in the light of the discoveries at Knossos. And in the expedition of 
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Theseus of Athens himself and the slaying of the Minotaur may wc not 
see a poetised adaptation r>f a revolt of prehistoric Athens against the 
tyranny of JCnossos and even of the conquest of the tyrant-city by the 
mainianders which reduced the labyrinth of the Minotaur to ruin ? 

But before passing to the destruction of Knossos and the transference 
of power in the Aegean from Crete to the Greek mainland we must 
briefly consider the tombs as well as the palaces of the Minoans. We 
have already spoken of the shaft-graves and tholoi of the transplanted 
Cretans in Greece- Most “ Holladic ' graves before the advent of the 
Cretans {p, 140) were plain graves i tr cist-burials with very poor funeral 
offerings. 'Hie tombs of Crete were very different. On the hillside 
above Knosso* on the east are chambcr-tombs of the M.M. II-lII 
period, used until L.M. 1 J 1 A, that were excavated in ifj.6 •' bv Sir A. 
Iivatif and Mr. Korsdykc. Not far off is the necropolis of Zafcr Papoura 
with its fine tomb? of nobles, which, with the kingly sepulchre of 
I.sopsta, between tniissiin and the sea, are among the fittest discoveries 
of bir Arthur hvans in the neighbourhood of the palace. 

1 have hitherto said little of .Aegean funerary customs, because no 
particular method is so characteristic of any particular period as was the 
ease in Egypt, and, with The exception of the primitive rock-shelters and 
caves in Crete and the stone cist-grave, which was characteristic of the 
L-arJy Cycladic period and was introduced into Crete from the Cyclades 
in E.M 111 (colas: Ini: a short time), most types, thokt, rock-chambers, 
pit- and shaft-tombs, and plain graves, seem to have been used together. 
Ossuaries, however, arc generally early: up to M.M. I burial was usual 
in rock-shelters, rectangular chambers, or small ibohi.' Chamber-tombs 
in the Egyptian style, approached by a dromot cut straight in the side of a 
hill, first appear in M.M. Jim Crete; on the mainland, as at Asine ’and 
the Argive Heraum,* they arc much Jater, and no doubt of Cretan 
origin. Wc therefore judge the age of an Aegean tomb, except a cist-grave 
or an ossuary-tholos, by the nature of the objects found in it. This 
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fact of the diversity of Aegean tombs should warn against the idea that 
difference of burial in all cases necessarily means either difference of period 
or difference of race. In the M.M. I. and Middle He Ibtdic periods (not 
before) occur pot-bumH; they were most common in M.M. Ill (Fig. 2+5). 



r(&. Z4-1- —rtfctsni* rU¥iHi irrlAt-S^ft Ul U (f< 

The bodies were placed in the contracted position in large pom-ry pit hoi 
headforemost, and the pithui were then buried hot torn-tip wards.* In 
E,M. LI1 the pottery coffin or tar tax mates its first appearance with 
no Ud, font handles and rounded ends (Fig. 246); * in the Middle 

11 Hdlj Spkvvngaii* (Pennsi-UunLi Univ. Mm. Aadaop. t? 1 *)* 

jpg*, near Caadiu iSMtheadide, 'A S X -*«*»■ miS): dw « P«hv. 
i auras, figured bv Kun*, Palau, Pig- ■>+■ p. its- 
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Minojn period it h cc o mft general and in LAI, I-Ill looks very like 
a bath (Fig, £47): in fact pottery baths were often used instead 

nf lamaktSy and the fact 
may account for the stories 
of great ones of the heroic 
period having been mur¬ 
dered in their baths, as 
for instance Agamemnon 
by Klytaimjiestrad Thc 
pot and lamaJE-burials are 
almost precisely paralleled 
in Babylonia, where even 
down to the Persian, period 
bodiet were buried in a 
contracted position in just similar lartt&kes «fft d also in pots, often in 
vuo placed mouth to mouth, with vents ro let out the fluids. Mmoan 
Ismnkts li-icl holes along the bottom edge for the same purposed We 
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can hardly refuse to see in the Aegean custom an introduction from 
the East parallel to that of the use of the clay tablet for writing. And 

'Emu, PttlUl ftmh •/ p. 170 * Pondyke, CiMtofvt, p. 127. 
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as itv Babylonia sometime ^ the bodies were buried in the disgusting 
Asiatic fashion beneath the doors of the houses of the living, though 
this was usually the ease only when children were concerned. 1 One 
difference is noticeable : tht Minoati Umax (rare on the mainland) usually 
had a high-gabled ltd {Fig. 248) : the Babylonian usually no lid ar all- 
And the oldest Minoan Urn ah': often had no lids and had rounded 
comers. The Babylonian had rounded comers. The Middle Minoan 
were often oval ; the Late Minoan, when not of the bath form, were 
rectangular. 1 Both Babylonian and Mi noart lanmkes often had 
handles. 1 am inclined to credit the 
introduction of the pottery Umax 
to Babylonia, where it is exactly 
paralleled, rather than with Evans 
to find an origin for it in the Egypt¬ 
ian wooden coffin. It came from 
Babylonia like the day tablet for 
writing, and roughly at the same 
period, when the potters wheel also 
came From the East (p, :a). The 
idea that in the Mycenaean shaft- 
graves (M.M. 11 I- 1 ..M. I) the bodies 
lay in wooden coffins (which would 
argue Egyptian influence), decorated 
with gold applique ornaments, is possible. 

The Cretan ASo/w-tombs tvere of course developments of the older 
tbohi or ossuaries, and these developed out of cave-burials. The tholes 
was an artificial cave, in Late Minoan days approached by a dromes or 
cutting leading to the entrance in the side of the mound or hillside in 
which the chamber was built, to be afterwards covered by the slope. 
The reciangular thehi of the Late Minoan Age in Crete had gabled or 
vaulted roofs. When round, the roofs were domed, as in the case of the 
great circular theUi of the mainland. Inside the chamber was live Umax 

1 Ai in the M.H Luutils it Eutrcui in Bocntii C7p. aia). 

* On the Babylonian (WeiT-buibls *« Hall, fJErA,, 'i 091 #, p. 1^7- 
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(usually decorated m the sryle of 
the ceramic paintings of the time), 
containing the Isody, often in a 
crouched position, sometimes on 
the back with the legs drawn up 
sufficiently for it to be introduced 
into the coffin. Other bodies may 
be laid on the Hoot in the extended 
position without a lamas (Fig. 249). 
At fsopata, near K mosses, is a great 
rOVa! tomb, a rectangular iholcj of 
the M*M. m-L.M. I period with 
descending dt'tmoj like the My¬ 
cenaean tbvlvi, but probably with a 
gabled roof 1 (Figs. 250, 251). Of 
tin* great circular tbdoi of the main¬ 
land ■ we have already spoken : their interiors were covered with bronze 
rosettes and diey were closed 
with bronze doors: out of the 
Treasury of Atrcus opens a srrtsvil 
rectangular chamber which was 
no doubt the resting-place of 
die titrti at (Figs. 252, 253). Wc 
have no exact 1} 

Crete ; but the building of the 
Itopita tombis better than that 
of the mainland thotoi with the 
e*ccptinn of the two chief 
Mycenaean ** treasuries, ” as they 
were called (see also p. 149). 

In a L.M. I-Il tomb at Isopat a rm i$o -till torAi nmi, ibiirvc*; «.« ru-uu. 1 
we find in an outer chamber 

scars prov ided for the pious visitor?, a provision which strongly recalls 

1 Etuhl, Prtforterit Tc-mb j a f k.«w m t p. ijfiff. 
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Etruscan sepulchrei. In the n ell-named Tomb of ihe Double Axes, 
there is a grave-cist made in the form of Lite double axe. Arid in the same 



■ ij, isiuiyi in T(i» "iiunftr or ATlH-'i"; miitsm 

tomb were found several such axes, both for actual use and in the purely 
sacral form (Fig. n). This tomb has therefore an unusually religious 
character, and it may bt that it is the sepulchre of a high-priest or a 
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chief peculiarly devoted to the worship of the divinities of Knessos. 
In another tomb were found very interesting vases of a purely sepul¬ 
chral character, painted in bright colours, a survival of Middle Minoan 
polychromy 41 in ustt mortuorum. 1 ' Two of these, with their remark¬ 
able design of helmet and shield superimposed above the ground design, 



arc here illustrated (Fig, ^54), A similar vase, from the Tomb of the 
Double Axes, has a small domed lid. missing in the case of the 
others. .Among other objects connected with the ritual of the dead 
from these tombs pottery incense-burners are notable. 

In some of the tombs of Zafcr Papoura also is found a com¬ 
bination of shaft-grave and eh amber-tomb, which Sir Arthur Evans 
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ralU 4 '■ pit-cave,'*' a grave of an Egyptian type with a situ II 
sepulchral eel! at the bottom of a shaft (Fig. 255). The other 
tombs at Zafer Papoura are shaft-graves (Fig. 256) and more or 
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less rectangular tholoi <>r 


cHatfilwt-tombs-. Generally, xlio shaft- 
graves seem to be the older (L.M, XX), and 
among them are several tombs, evidently 
royal (or at any rate those of important 
chiefs) that are of the highest interest. 
Just as the Mycenaean shaft-grave* have 
yielded so rich a 
treasure of the fun¬ 
erary state, weapons, 
and adornments of 
the colonial princes 
on the mainland, so 
in the presumably 
royal tombs of 2 a Fr r 
Papoura were found 
some of the linest 
examples of Mi no an 
bronze weapons, with 
hilts plated with gold |j[ ,j£ 

and decorated with 
incised groups of 
lions and ibexes, and 
with pommels of 
ivoTy or of translu¬ 
cent banded agate. 

The hilts have homed or cruciform grips 
of characteristic shape ; the blades are of 
the rapier form into which tile ancient cop¬ 
per and bronze daggers had now developed 
(Fig. 25?)- And spearheads of bronze were 
' 1 also found, uf characteristically beautiful 
shape (Fig. 258), almost Japanese in their fineness of line and curve, 
very different from the ordinary leaf-shaped weapons elsewhere and of 
later days in Greece (see p. 257)* 




r|Ut *JTAIUU4tu : 

I-M. IX. |] 


rtfi, Ztfr — 1,1 HU*'. trfct ir 
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As j.t Mycenae, the dead were accompanied to the tomb by their 
personal decoration : Fig, 259 shews the mixture of glass-paste (kyanos) 
beads, lento id gems or ytMuttga*^ and Egyptian faience scarabs of the 
Utter part of the X\ lilth Dynasty with which the great ones of this 
Time adorned themselves. 1 Head’? of Baltic amber were iho used A 
So the chiefs of Knossos were buried with their funerary state around 
them. The Isopaia royal comb is M*Mill-L.M. 1 ; the Zaier Papoura 



ZJ-I), ill L''Ofc '^iW i I! KL 1 ! I JljVPTlJLJl tCJIAft or Tin | ATI \ V FT ITU 'OMAITY 


nilutl £ WAUTUiVfc^ tTX. 

(AfrUJl is mm W fiJurat} 

tombs arc L.M- IV— 111, and same of them must precede the final 
catastrophe by but a short period of time/ 

"Hie L.M, 11 period ended with the catastrophic destruction of Knos- 
sos by a foreign enemy* Possibly her tlialassocracy was no more popular 
than that of the Athenians was to be, a thousand year* Inter, The fall of 

* The gLiss piUc beads nf Mimmi typc nc pcediix to the MUqjtu mi wm nor iiifd 
to. Egypt, A mdgkfkcnt ctjttection &F them found n ldp&* \n RWei and h to the 
Bdriih Mum run. 

1 Kvjjvs, Tdtnh tJU IfouhU p. 41 C 

3 While %umy ol the Zafer Pippun rojjibi arc no douk L.M. TIL kckroginy to lie 
" FW F^rid tEoariipatiiHs/' ike “ Chicforn^Fornb l **Lnd other* of 1k 1 ilLEfd*gravci are 
feffupj older. (Eranj 1 Prthfaterir fwmh if p. 133,) 
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Knoisos took place between 1 4$0 and 1400 s.c. This date is indicated by 
Egyptian evidence. Five 
tombs of the first half of 
the fifteenth cent ary b.c. 
at Egyptian Thebes have 
pictures of Minoan Cretan 
envoys beating splendid 
metal vases of Minoan 
work as gifts: those oi 
Sennemut; or Scrnnut (c. 

1500 h.c., in the reign of 
Hatshepsut); of User, or 
Useramon, another vizier, 
not much later ; of Rekh- 
mire* T the vizier of Thut- 
mosis III, who lived into 
the reign of Amcnhotcp 
II (r. 1440 B.t.) ; of 

Puimrc 4 , and of Menklre- 
perridsenb, who was born 
in the reign of Thutmosis 
111. 1 Se nnemu t V Minoan? 

(Fig. 260) carry a bronze 
vase of a well - known 
pit bold Minoan type with 
t wo rows of handles, which 
is paralleled 10some extent, 
though without the lower 
handies, by a vast; (possibly 
of foreign marble, though, , - £ 

judging by the form of 

the base, of Egyptian make) with the name of Hatshepsut in the 

1 For the comb of Scnnciuul (No. Tt)> tc KjII, -fa*., StL ij-f 1 

Mfllkr, S&pnltgira! Rrsr.irr.hr.. i, y, it H Hi- name wai Scn*ne-Mut or Sec-cc-Mot, 
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Cairo Museum (Fig. 261). Ato they bc-ar gigantic vases of Vapheio 
type, w ith decorations of gold bulls 7 heads on silver and with gold spiral 
ornamented rims, and other Minoin vases (Fig. 260}. The vases are 
represented as gigantic only in order to exhibit their form .md 

design more dearly; they were really 
of the usual size. Mcnkheperrt^senb’s 
men also have rases of similar type, 
not so well drawn, a great bull-rhvton, 
like those from Mycenae and Knossos 
(Fig. 262*1), and a definitely Minoan 
figure of .1 hull (Fig. 263}. as also do 
User*' men [Fig. 264). Rehhmire's carry 
great iw fillers ” with shoulders, a variant 
type In own in pottery, and Minoan 
jugs as well as ingots of copper (Figs. 265, 
366), These Cretans are dearly recog¬ 
nizable by the details of their dress, 
especially the important detail of 
the hair, with its diaraetemtic long 
locb to the waist and fantastic curls 
on the top of the head (Fig. 267, 
if. Fuimr&‘)j tlic high boots or putreed 
sandals, and the fringed waistdoth or 
kilt with its projecting sheath or codpiece (the latter especially in 
the tombs of Scnncmut (Tig. 268) and User), In Fig. 262* the 
distinction between the Minoan (bearing the buil-rhyton) and the 

ahospdt Senium, IT* pietum iaike tombi of Rcfehmirt* (i«) and Alcniheperre^enn 
(M) W recently been copied acenratefy liy Mo, X. dr R. Dane*, and by i!i<- kbilne- 
nf Dr. AJasi Gardiner, ft. ivlicni iLey Ulcjiy, Jm copies jre reproduced here, as no 
othei nan -photographic refund action* of the painting jre .mUfwtory, W.M. Mflher'i 
coloured drawing «f Sevumut iahiiEgyfhli^i^ Resturthn, i, p b, 5-7‘jin had. die ecJoiif 
repmducriou being most crude. Xor «e fsh coloured drawing! of McnlilieperrcVnb in to], 
IS, pfe.Q-K, much bciier, Virey'i (of Rekhmife*) arc very itmtnuiT, Mulhr’i identi- 
firatitm ot early XVfllib Dynasty representations of Kt'flian in the tomb (17) of 
Nelamon (‘‘Ssfiyt *'), 3 f.l\O.G. 9 (1904) was abandoned hy him in tfipteltgudl Jbfawrfci-, 
f' **■ 4 - h' 1 PuiiDte* (j*j) *cc Davie 1 , Tomb of Pttytmrs, jv 91, pH. i. iisiii, mvi. 
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three Asiatics that precede him, in all characteristics of ethnic type 
and clothing, is most marked : in complexion too he is, as usual, a deep 
red, almost like an Egyptian, not yd low, like a Semite, These M moans 



A 



xJ 

fts vmtiCf MtJ& a MINHAS £ rtiMW OF Misnnw^i f i): W lh 

TUI TOMN Oi 

are described on Ketch mire’s tomb as men of Keftiu or Kaphtor and 
“ the Isles of thp Sea,” and from tludr appearance it is evident that 
Crete was included in the designation “ Kcftiu.” It has argued 1 

i Wainwright, htt'trf. Y»*. Ati vjhJ jittb.-, 191^, p, 14 

tor 
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that Kcftiu and '* the Isles ” are two different things. 4t the 
Isles ” being Crete and the Aegean, while KeMu was Cilicia, be¬ 
cause Kef thins are sometimes represented as bringing Syrian vases 



to Egypt. But we have no valid reason to dichotomize tin; ex¬ 
pression " men of Kcfriu and the Isles of the Sea ” by which all 
the obvious Mlnoans of Reich mi fc*s paintings .ire described. Which 
<sf these are men of the Isles and which Kcftians ? All are 
£02 
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* 

Minoans. To the Hebrews Kaphtor, which is undoubtedly Kcfiiu, 
meant primarily Crete, though since the Pbilfittines, who were certainly 
not Cretans, are said to have come from “ the isles (or coasts) of Kaph- 
tor," die Hebrew term no doubt included SAV. Asia Minor as well. 



im. 


and may just possibly have extended, as far as Cilicia. But even if 
Kaphtor did include Cilicia, which is not certain, we have no proof thar 
Rckhraire’s Kcftiam were Cilidan Keftians, because wc have as yet no 
archaeological proof that Minoans ever lived in Cilicia. 1 he fact that 



no. iftj.— miwo»k uif*» ™““> « vaa-ww* J '* t> 


Syrian vases are sometimes shewn as brought to Egypt by Kefrians do« 
nor necessarily prove that these Kef Hans lived in a country immediately 
bordering on Syria, as has been supposed. Keftian seafarers might well 
bring Syrian vases to Egypt (Krftian ships are mentioned as visiting 
Phoenida), and, besides, the Egyptians were nor too accurate in their 
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descriptions of foreigners, and Egyptian painters might well confuse the 
products of Syria with those of Keftiu or .my other country of the North. 
In some of the representations of Keftians (not those in the tombs of 
Sennemut, User, and Rckhmire\ who are very accurately costumed 
Mtnoans), they certainly look as if their appearance had been confused 
to some extent with that of Syrians or Anatolians. Still, since it is not im¬ 
possible that Eaph tor-Keftiu did coyer the whole of the southern coast 
of .'Ada Minor as far east as Cilicia there may in Cilicia bordering on Syria 
have lived ‘‘ Syro-Kcftians/’ so to speak, who brought • Syncing ” 



nfl. itf>. ‘'ur* tlMT HW at C1 mi) isu tmi mil " : tuiii l» It u v ut *; £. 

objects of art to Egypt, though as yet we have do direct proof of their 
existence, and i personally do not yet believe in their existence as real 
Minoans, though a mixed art of Syrian, Hittite, and Minoan affinities 
seems to have existed in or near the Cilichn region at this time. 1 Rckh- 
roirc's “ men of Keftiu and the Isles,” however, are obviously not such 
hypothetical “ Syro- Ref dans ” at all but genuine Minoans of Crete, 
as also are those of Sennemads tomb, and of User’s. Nobody could 
suppose that User’s men, with their dress, and their figure of a iimning 
bull, are not Cretans i And if RekhmirCs men are as much Kvftians 

* Sc* rar inkle in Muiukttitt J.O.S., 1913, tm Alotlyi, 
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as men of the Isles, User's mube Killians is well as Men of the Isles, 
too. We know from archaeology that direct relations had existed be¬ 
tween Crete and Egypt from the earliest times, 1 The 
name of Kef Liu was familiar in Egypt long before the 
time of the XVIII rh Dynasty, as we see from the 
“ Prophecies of Ipuwer,” an Egyptian papyrus of the 
time between the Vltli and Xllth Dynasties, in which 
it appears for the first time, .And archaeology tells us 
that direct relations between Egypt and Crete still 
existed at this time, that of the XVillih Dynasty. 

The Minoan or rather Mycenaean colony in [i{ . J(K 
Cyprus, to which wc shall presently refer, perhaps 
was not founded till a few years Liter, though rela¬ 
tions between Crete and Cyprus already existed. So probably enough 
these Kef linns were actual envoys from Knottctt bearing gifts to 

Egypt, which was just now making such a noise 
in the world by her conquest of Syria in revenge 
for her oppression by the Syrian “ Hyksos n 
tangs, Khayan for example, of whom a relic in 
the shape of an Inscribed ala bastion-lid was 
found in M.M, III Knossos (p. 123). The 
Egyptian pharaoh Thutmase ot Thu tmesis III 
spoke of Keftiu and the Isles as being in fear of 
him, but we have no record that he ever car¬ 
ried war into Crete ; he did not even roach 
Cyprus. Like the Cyprian king of Yaminai, the 
Minos of Knossos scat gifts, but acknowledged 
no overlordship thereby. The identity of these 
Kefiisins with “ Mycenaeans," first pointed out 

tlii. n Li Hi nt win- _ _ _ 1 * 

ino**: tom o* tv Stcindorif in xSy-** sprang to the eye in 
I901 when Sir Arthur Evans discovered at 
Knossos the famous fresco of the Cup-bearer (Frontispiece), which we 
can assign to L.M. 1 (p. 1S2). Hero we had at once the Minoan 
l See p. 8, * jjtbairtfg- An-uipr (JnbA>. At<b.), itftji, p (t if. 
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original of the ambassadors of Sennemut and Rckhmire*. a Cretan youth 
earning as a gift a great silver “ filler ” like the “ Gladiator Vase," 
arrayed in kilt and wearing die long waving hair of his race just as the 
Egyptian artists depicted him and his fellows. Gifts of this royal kind 
could be brought by the ambassadors of Crete. Behind them we can 
see a whole apparatus of regular commercial relations, which had existed 
for centuries, at least since the time of the Vlth Dynasty (ELM. II). 
To Egypt, Crete must have exported her staple, olive-oil, and such 
things as wine and honey, as well as a certain amount of pottery, while 
she no doubt acted as middleman for the silver of the He!lospontine 
region, for copper, and probably for bronze from the Pontic coast, To 
Crete, Egypt no doubt «ftt, first and foremost, gold, and then linen 
fabrics and corn, alabaster and other fine stones, worked and unworked,* 
and, apparently, also black soldiers ! : li Egypt was wealthy, so also was 
Crete now. Her gifts were those of .1 great and rich power. Her 
palaces and their adornment testify to the wealth and even luxury of 
the dynasrs of Knossos and Pliaistos, and to the capacity and taste of 
their architects and artists. The stores of inscribed tablets of this period 
from Khomkk with their linear script testify tun only to the develop* 
meitt of the writing since Middle Minoaa times but also to a highly 
organized chancery and scribal system, with regular accounts, dockets, 
and lists for palace use and w c doubt not, also, as in Babylonia, used for 
commercial purposes. Weights and scales did, but actual money of 
course did nor exist in Crete, or anywhere else, yet. 

Then suddenly the whole of this fabric passed away. At the end of 

1 Akbuter were commonly imported into Crete from Egypt timk-r thr XVIIIit 
Dytuity, M we see in The royal tomb at laojuia (p, 19a • Evaw, Frtb. Tombs, p. 146 S.j, 
Fin * Minor 0 imitation (M-M. Ill), if an Egyptian fotni in which the nte Jus become one 
with the viit-iiimi, »«e Kum, Put art, i, fig, 301. 

* With il« Sudan*-- Made* whose pr^rwa- at Kao*** at mcrctnuicf. or mote probably 
•Live-guanii <A the piste, it aliened by the ftsatr. mttrttttncd nn pp. 119, rsa, nay be com¬ 
pared the black troop;, who not .0 wrv much liter wr find upholding E^nan authority 
Jt Jautali'tn (ITull. Jnt, Hut, S£, p. j+Bj, Hut th* Knouian black* need noc implv any 
bgyptHn dombation. They were no doubt exported by Pharaoh *v a gift rit tecompeiue to 
“Mir.ru," or were bought in Egypt by Cretan urant. StUI leu do they indkiTe ant kind 
«f racial invasion from Africa at or before this lime. 
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I..M. II Rnossos was destroyed by an enemy, and far a time deserted. 
To Egypt no more envoys and no more products of Crete at this period 
came. With Knossos perished fUiriu. It is a most significant circum¬ 
stance that, ilie Kcftians, the Mtnoans of the L.M. i and 11 periosi who 
brought Cretan gifts to Egypt under the XVII hh Dynasty, cease to 
be mentioned by the Egyptians almost contemporarily with the fall 
of Rnossos or not long after it. Under the XLXtfi and XXvh 
Dynasties they are only mentioned once or twice, and there are no 
representations of them. Under the XXth Dynasty the word Keftiu 
only occurs once in a garbled form which shews that it is a mere 
corrupt copy of an older instance ot the name. Already under the 
XlXth Dynasiy the place of the Kcftians is taken by the i{ Peoples 
of the Sea " when the Egyptians are referring to the Mediterraneans. 
We cannot doubt that the Kcftians were indeed the old Mi non n Cretans 
of the great days now gone. 

But though Kefriu disappeared as a power, relations with the Grech 
lands continued uninterruptedly. 

Archaeology shews us that the great age of Crete (L.M- Ml) was 
followed by the period L.M. lit (= Myc. Ill), in which the centre 
of the Greek civilization was not Crete, but the mainland and the 
eastern islands of the Aegean, Rhodes and her neighbours, Now about 
1380-1560 a,c. wc find Greek pottery, not of the Cretan, but of the 
fully developed mainland Mycenaean (“LJVl- IIId) style (like that of 
Ialysos in Rhodes), 1 at ci-Anuma in Egypt, in the ruins of the city built 
by the lieretical king, Akhenaten, of whom we have heard so much 
lately, in connexion with the tomb of his son-in-law, Tutankhamen. 
His city, Aiken ten, was deserted soon after his death, and never rcoccu- 
pied. so that this pottery must date to his time. 1 In connexion with 

1 Fanctyfat, Crti Car* I, t, p. 1*3 " A '■ " ' rLil c “ * .IpWtijr 

>1 Ifcc beginning «f the Late Myetumujl' tLM* HU In Mfr W ■»* ,h f 0 
the twt mfrom Rhode: and Cyprus." Mr. Forsyte h« Jeimndydutuvcl 

the Mffc of tJ ut Attunu Mycenaean »» ™ which can he later than about 1360 

i r c, by llu? F.jjtptuii erjilcitcii* „ . 

* Liter objects nuv have been left there, of cuuth-. like a pot the lime <rf Set! I. found 
during the recent raaiWunw of the Jfcypt EtqWrtnn Society, but there w»i no m Uttte, 
Ittd no rcgulsi rtoccupitian. 
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the Mycenaean pottery at Amarna, great interest attache? to certain 
casts from the faces of living subjects, made for a sculptor’s use. chat 
were found in his studio at Amarna and are now at Berlin, Most 
of these extraordinarily interesting portrait-masks are of Egyptians, 
including many of the royal family, but three illustrated here (Figs. 
269* 37°) art * n my opinion non-Egyptian, and specifically European 
in type. Fig. 269^ is of a young man or woman; the sex U uncertain, a $ 
the cars were then bored in the case of both men and women, and the 



Iitk ify.— d. i, cjun fHOAi tut im*u; so nun linn, jp Ukuli-v;. ■ *J. t W n is>: 

t. IJJO w. 

hair proves nothing, except that the person was not Egyptian. The 
type is surely Nordic, Fig. 269^ might be the rugged, brutal visage of 
one of the Shardina barbarian bodyguard (p. 254). And Fig. 276 is 
definitely that of a South European woman, it Greek, Italian, or 
Southern Frenchwoman. I sec in these three portraits of Notherners : 
the lady may actually have been a Cretan. At about the same date, or 
a little earlier, we find pottery of the same kind (Fig. 276), with gold 
jewellery (Fig. 271) and Egyptian rings and scarabs with the names of 
King Ameuhetcp ITI and his wife Tiyi, the parents of AJthcnatcn, {r. 
aoU 
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1+12-1576 ax.), and »f Akhenaten himsxlf (<*. 1576-1360 «.c.), with 
Egyptian XVIIIth Dynasty faience* (Fig. 372). and imitations of it, 
at Enkomi in Cyprus, where the Myioan or Mycenaean culture now 
suddenly appears, without any preparation, as ,tn intruder from 
without into the realm of the native Cyprian Bronze Age culture. 
Egyptian objects of the same reign have been found at [aJysos In 

Rhodes with L-M. Ill pottery 



of the same kind as that found 
.it A mama, and at Mycenae (Fig. 



. n*JNL! ANl> Hlt-fALT Hiws 4Jf * mJVi cur JfUM, Ujf .1 

[-3 WOMAN 2 AMAIN a: r FJ?:- fMT T 

2 73 )y with ax least one object, g* imal! figure of a monkey (Fig. 274), 
of an earlier reign, that of Amenhetep li {r* 1447-1421 b-c .). 4 
Nothing of L.M. S or l\ is found with these things at lalysos or 
Ashanti, and eery little a: Enkonu or elsewhere Sn Cyprus, and we can 

1 Murray Smith, Jiid Wafers, Ex{mii*ns in Gffrvs ; Flail, /hit. Mus, Cat. Scarabs, i t 
Nc$, 3gif, 1**44, zhrjo \ Imrnhetcp jncl Tekh Xo* 367$ (.■Ui’ietuitti). Go ihc g*tq£G»l 
roafczLvJ it* Fimmcn^ 2*it fhi-usr d/t hrt^myk* Kvliur^ p. £4 if. ; fh* Km.-myt. &mmr r 
p. 174 It. ; and cf, mil f OtJnt Gwiiizati™ rfCrtirt, p. 49 fr. 

1 Hath &*$.*/* /*w # tHi* P- 1&8. 
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HI. JJ3_ icir-ltlK AX1> LUUl (MUTATION i» LUfFTlILN fAlENCl ; LJl«Wr f UOin. f. If)i: t li 
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hardly avoid the conclusion that the destruction of Knossos which 
brought I..M. II to an end happened some time after 1:450 it.c. 



IW) -iiimitN VAtr WITH M.imi nr .^[semp III : MVC 4 NAI* upc. #.C. 


■The Minoati or rather Mycenaean settlement in Cyprus at this 
lime is of great interest in this connexion. 1 have hitherto said 
not [ling of the old native culture of Cyprus, which 
lay outside the main stream of Greek development 
then as later.* Its pottery Is connected primarily 
with ihar of Anatolia and North Syria, though it 
always possessed distinctive characteristics of its 
own. with its great dull-red bowls (the oldest of 
all), its fantastic horned vases and 14 milk-bowls ” of 
white slip ware with geometrical decoration in dark 
paint, and its red or black shiny pots with deeply b- 
dial ornament (Fig. 275). Of oilier an we see 
nothing in Cyprus at this rime. Nothing fine was 
developed, and the Minoan culture had so little in¬ 
fluence an that of Cyprus, that it is most difficult 
to get any ceramic sjudirouism with Crete that 
would tell us the date of the early Cyprian wares.* L.M. I pottery 
■was imported into the island occasionally, but that » the earliest 

’Oil Cvpffaft cult ill.', fir; Mvicj, Cv»r*j .If**.** Guf’igti! N%qh Jflij C*ttt?i£*r 
p/ ft* CfrWoi Qrifo'/mr, New York, 

1 Me, ETruc (jjcretjti W ju-i pubHiiicd i let a Lied jiulvsli of Cyprian Bronx* Agv ict- 
dmic F which *hwU sctik many ^utcfknu. * n d will btr inosi mtlul *4 prtbim*u 

CypfPJ. Uppsala, 1926.) 
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«gn of Cretan influence. Then comes suddenly the appearance, 
obviously due to sudden transplantation from the west, of the L.M» 
III culture in rhc island, with its typical pottery. This has been 
thought to be due to a wholesale immigration from Crete after the fall 
of Knossos, but it is just as possible that the immigration came from 
the Greek mainland, and was pan of a wave of expansion and con¬ 
quest that radiated at this time from Greece, overthrew Knossos, 
and reached Cyprus. This would agree with the style of the L-M. 
Ill pottery of Cyprus, which is of the laird an and Mycenaean rather 


than the Cretan type (Fig. 276), and would be mote in accordance 
with Greek tradition, which, s$ we know, brought Arcadian colonists 
to Cyprus, But Greek-speaking Arcadians can hardly have come yet. 
or at any time before the Achaian movement of the thirteenth century 
(sec p. 249), The Greeks will have come then. But tlitre was a pre- 
A chat an movement, the Mycenaean immigration that founded the 
culture of Enkomi. Wc may with great plausibility regard the fall <if 
Knossos as due to invasion from the main land, and the replacement of 
the ASinoan by Mycenaean hegemony in the Aegean, shortly before the 
reign of A men he rep EH (1412 is.c,). The Mycenaean immigration into 
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Cyprus was a result of this. The Minoan connexion with Sicily, of 
which we have unequivocal traces in the great island to the west, is more 
probably an older event, 1 possibly contemporary with the westward 
movement of Aegean culture of which we see evidence Et» the spiral 
relief decorations of the sepulchral 11 temple ,f of Hal Tarxtcn in Malta, 1 
which on this evidence should be no older than about 2000 a.c,, and may 
not be Neolithic- But at the same period as the undoubted Minoan 


n«r 17^, —1-M. IIP imtcmtauw m), < vrsiA*, akh mptitnn »hiav vtrn* m . inkiiiI^ 

C\ n\'*> <T- 140c M_.e, 

im migration into Cyprus we find at Cozzo Pantano and elsewhere in 
Sicily* L.M. Ill vaiei a> well aiv weapons of undoubted Aegean inspira¬ 
tion which may point to something more than commercial connexion ; 
taken together with the Legend of the expedition to Kamifcos and Hyria 
“ after die death of Mmos* T may they not be relics of a complementary 

1 VtxT* St-mt and firvwzs in it* ijr, jrp a t 55 fi a| fimii *tli1 carlsci cunnrikttb <ih the 
Neolithic periixi {Sfrniintlk? anil Mdfem potter?)* 

1 ZupmiL, in Jrfh*f&hgia f lmf f Isviii. 

1 Pcci, U rM p. 455 ff- M.•. /hac* - Cmlizjtkn, p, 27 y fF. 
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westward movement sifter ihe full of Knossos that brought actual 
Aegean immigrants to Sicily as to Cyprus ? 1 

For nvo centuries or more after the Cretan invasion of the mainland* 
iheMinoan civilization in Greece proper, which we call Mycenaean, had 
developed, tiie great thohi of Mycenae and Grdmmenos had been built, 
the palace of Mvcenac (Fig- 277), 11 —perhaps a not unworthy imitation of 
Knossos, plus certain northern dements, such as a great megaron —> with 
L.M. I ll frescoes (Fig. 

278) , which was largely 
rebuilt in ihu succeed¬ 
ing period, perhaps the 
palace-fortress of Gb «r 
Gha in Lake Kopais (Fig- 

279) anc ^ that of Thebes, 
with its frescoes (Fig. 

280) , 4 the older palace 
of Tiryns and its fres¬ 
coes also (Fig. 281. sec p. 

1 >3). We find its settle¬ 
ment in the southern 
Pc loponm.se at Amyklai 
(Vapheio), in the south¬ 
west at the two Pyloi ; 
only in the north-west 
does it seem unrepre¬ 
sented : there, except possibly in the LLmds, the native barbarism 
still existed, unsubjected to Cretan domination. And north of Othrys 
Thessaly still maintained its cultural independence. With the culture 

*Uv«i‘. Pttb, Tenths p. toSff. i Childe. Dean n/ f.uwpr** Cmlizjttl w, pp 07. *&• 
- I Ljnts.it icerpi KilsfwT* paradujiieat idea i&tmoat-Myt. ]>- II fs.) that 

though, as lie rightly iiuiciaiTr*, thr main!inti Mjnfliwjii .tUttirr wa* Minmti, it *u 
brought ro the mainland hi mainljitil i'i:msiLie-T--f■- -if Citli 1 otse p, 247V 

* Probably brjpii in Myc I (LJlf if -lid c<Empktcd i ft Myc- 111 |LM- EUj. The 
ftai-utcrtury fftrski^ei j.rz L.\L Ml (A'J .t. trv t p. 147 if.), 

1 KvFamripnullrH* '-if Vlnyj.i tyfrb P 11 J * + -*u£- T p- 3 *^ Fifr 

2*5 
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of Crete came it* art of writing. “ The painted inscriptions found on 

vfe 



PUL 17 $—TMI ronttTff . 1 1 GW A 


certain vases found at Thebes in B entiu agree both in form aiul grouping 

with the script in use at Knossos in the latest 
Palace period (L.M. 31 ) ”, w hich argues identity 
of language * as well as of script with. Crete. 

The art of the mainland in the Early and 
Middle Mycenaean periods (Myc. 1 - 11 , the 
E-El. 1-11 of Ware,— L.M. 1 II) is hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the Cretan, Even in the 
pottery we see few differences yet. The style 
known as u Ephyracan ” (Fig. 2H2) and claimed 
{TSr ai distinctively “mainland” by Mr. Wace, 
t * !TC 0 may, Mr. Forsdykc thinks, though it is found 

in quantity on the mainland, prove to be not peculiar to it.* and 

1 Kviio. tjimtcd (>v K.iTiJylfe, £$u?il. Hntt liiith cti, ntw vol. t. f.r. .Whfujok’gy. 
Out, p. J7J. 'Ton^'h, Catahptf. fFp, mil, i|z. 
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be In fact of Cretan origin, like everything else in the way of 
good ceramic on the ma inland* The old barbaric native " matt- 
painted * f potterv has disappeared swiftly before the oncoming of a 
deydoped ceramic, and the civilised Mtnyan ware of the preced¬ 
ing age, already degenerate in MJVL III, now disappears also, but 
leaves behind it a partial legacy in the shape of the high^temrned 
Late Mycenaean kylrx (Fig. 183). which probably developed on 
the mainland as a combination of an old Cretan form (high-stemmed 
goblets were made in Crete in early Minoan times : sec p. 47) with 
the high-stemmed ** Minyart tf goblet, whose fluted or ribbed stem- 
decoration was imitated in bands of varnish-paint. It was therefore .1 



u«_ rm (m vc. i-n] ittEn hum rm uiiui rAuict* Tram* [|) 

Minoan-Mmyan form evolved on the mainland, 1 bur presumably by 
the Minoan conquerors, not by the HelLidic aborigines. 

The Cyclades had preserved fur more of their artistic independence. 
There we do not find, as on the mainland, a complete replacement of 
native by Mmoati ceramic* Local wap persisted. The characteristic 
Cydadic local wares of L.C I and It imitated the contemporary Cretan 
styles in a Cydadic medium using red paint on the porous native pottery' 
to imitate the Cretan black varnish* This local style gave way but 
shawlv 10 Imported Cretan and Mycenaean ware, but eventually the 

1 A11 ulrsHLiUf dfnvjLmn nn Oic m.iinljmd tide rhraupb tht MiftViB kyh v tram rhe Hittiic 
or Symn ' atandifiir cup h probable. 
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and even colonizing Cyp ru?, which The M moans had never, so far as 
we can see, attempted to do. And in Rhodes we find the pottery of 
lalysos, contemporary with that of Amarna, and Cyprus in the first half 
of the fourteenth century, of the same mainland Mycenaean stvjc, 
ai8 


mainland L.M. Ill (Late Mycenaean) pottery took its place when the 
wjiVfj of Mycenaean culture had been established all over the Aegean, 
hi two if.-itrtirii'S ihe colonial settlement of M moans from C re to 


F3r a , MTV. M * I'll VP *1*1*,' WA p f : KUMLC" 1 . 1 |) 

on the mainland had developed into a power capable of itself throwing 
out a colonial effort that not only was able, it would seem probable, 
to overthrow Knossos, but certainly succeeded in occupying Rhodes 
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which gradually varies from chu Cretan, yet not so ranch us the CycLdic 
used to vary from the Cretan, and in no way a? the Cretan formerly 
differed from the various pre-Mmoan styles in Greece, Thessalian, 
Da nubia ji, l : rf.rnti, Min yam and MatimaUtti, whether we include all these 
under the terra Holla die or cnnline it to the Mattmu'erei style alone. 1 
Lute Mycenaean ware, properly so-called, is distinguishable from 
Cretan L,M, Uhl. Cretan culture did not disappear suddenly after 
the destruction of Krtossos ; an epoch of “ partial iKOOCupatbn 71 
of the palace followed, and we have remains ot it in the fourteenth 
century. Some of the Zafer Pa pour a tombs may belong to this 
epoch at the beginning of L.M. 111 . And Cretan peculiarities in 
pottery are discernible To the end : even Cretan geometric pottery 
is vjuite characteristic. But notwithstanding this Cretan particular¬ 
ism the main features of the art of the Mycenaean period all over 
the Aegean area arc die- same, and wc can now speak of an universal 
Mycenaean style and call it cither** Late Mycenaean. ' {=" Myc* III TS ) 
or L+M* [[[ ” in ceramics and in all other branches of art* We 
cannot call it Hdladie * f because ii is not Hl Itadk* if all or any of the 
old irtditidualistie prc-Minoan ceramic styles of mainland Greece are 
to be called Hclkdic* Its base is MinoaivCretan. In lact at the 
end of the fourteenth century u.t, wc find that the Cretan Minuan„ 
the Cyckdie, and the mainland ** Mycenaean " cultures, with their 
artistic styles, have coalesced on the of the Minoan into one 

common culture and art of the Late Bronze Age in Greece. The 
dynamic force of the Cretan* bland and -Mainland civilization has 
expended itself and come to rest in the static combination which wc 
call generally the culture of the Late Mycenaean or Third Late Minoan 
period : a static culture that continued to exist, generally deteriorating 
during the second century of Its existence, and in the third collapsing 
and falling to pieces under the onset of new dynamic forces from the 

* Properly ipeibiog jiif term i+ Hcllwhc ' ihnuU Iw applied :H ntainlund Geramli" 
wyles. and yet to apply 3 common term to them would be ilhgfcal* n (hex all tiii^tmeclird 
wi th cadi other. EqmJHf th e u*e of “ Hellailk 1T far fbe tmm ehirietetUricalty fi nmiulaad 1 * 
of prr-\!inc)iiti (tjtei alone, ibe MatfMAlftri t wimld be illopkil. Il b ifl tail diffit uJt to 
apply l hr tefto to ityles. To me it <*i periods i i motlto mill it. 
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North. Emm fbdaika^tro in Crete J and from laiysos in Rhodes * we 
have great scores of L,M. Ill pottery, which will illustrate the style of 
the new age in ceramic. 



JITi, — U%U III biie>a.uh: 

tiumrid 



&$* -i~M 111 Mtb'VMI ; 

I*AIA1 tAirncQ (J) 



Of the mainland or Rhodian type (Myc, 
Illfl = L.M. Illtfj are the fragments of 
Mycenaean pottery found ar Am.itna in 
Egypt, which have already been mentioned, 
and date to about (380-1350 tt,c. 

The decoration of the new style h funda¬ 
mentally a degenerate form of the L,M, 1 
ornament. The naturalistic designs of the 
older period arc stylized into a kind of 
shorthand. The octopus, triton.-shell, and 
flowers progressively alter and deteriorate 
till they are hardly recognizable (Fig. 263). 
Bird -design 5, derived partly from the L.M, 1 
frescues, partly from the decorative motives 
of Cydadtc potters, with whom they had 
been very popular, appear, and gradually 
degenerate. Thu geese and ducks of the 
original tradition (Fig, an) turn into birds 
looking like guinea-fowls and picking up 
food from the ground (Figs. 284, 285). in 
the period of Late Mycenaean b (Myc. III £= 
L.M. IllA) they become very characteristic 
(sec p. U46). Forms of vases, however, 
remain good, and the decoration, though 
stylized and summary, is generally well 
placed and designed (Fig. 1S6). Tins is 
especially the case in Crete, where character- 


1 Bnmnipitt, Djiwliih. and Mheri B,S.vf Ins. S ut-pl. 1 (itjijJ, 

: The tomb* uf Jj 1>'.££.‘* in Khistic? werr riociiMicd in 1 MS-70 by i U» !jie Sii- Alfred Kiliotti. 
Tbs v*sei jte tuiw in tLe British Mum urn .Pw.-Jylts, Car. 1, pp r sxniii, ijijj. Tlw 
Cdi df llic first tfcar’: wwl war bwnti hy [ohis R ihIchi 
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isric designs, imitated from live L.M. II architectonic and toreutic 
motives,’—the triglyph and imitation chasing and embossing,—(the 




*n„ — M.M. in tnimr 

VAIi ; 
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latter typically Cretan), arc not soon deteriorated. The deteriora¬ 
tion h design is observable on the mainland and the islands earlier 

than in Crete, where the fine 
tradition still held sway for a 
time, and preserved the echo 
of its style till the end, even 
in geometric times (see p. 163), 


mu. i 8 ». umm, nuwnwwi t W* cm- 
iicrtn* «,inn nVH, ill 


. Mi. a^o.—miwrMiif 

ijirum^ til icimw waM' HiXOMli 
cmwii r, (+90 *-c. (4} 


But generally the simpler patterns of scales, chevrons, spirals, etc. 
all progressively, though very slowly, grow worse and worse. 

Characteristic shapes generally are the new skypmt and kyh.v 
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($?. it 7), and the great open-mouthed krater that succeeds the great 
Cretan so-called “amphorae" of L.M, 1-11 (Fig. 2j6). Of the 
older forms the most noticeable survival h the false-neck ed (stirrup) 
vaw or Biigtlkame (Fig. 2S7). The latter and the kylix are the most 
universal and typical of all Late Mycenaean or L.M. Ill vast-forms, 
and are found everywhere throughout the Greek world at rids time. 
The stirrup-vase was in the fourteenth century exported in thou- 



pm, tvrTAtJaX 1 or invt ul* 

"fUM* 1 " i-j tHOHT 1.1*1,T 

xmtm idvw, a*iT. an-* xn. ±. , j ( 



rTG - m.*h,™tvh i 

HMKfcL* ^UKtiAN twntuii rtiit^ uifT r 

«w» tfj 


sands to Egypt, no doubt containing olive-oil (see p. zo$), h is 
constantly fonnd in Egyptian tombs of the late XVTUth and 
XIXth Dvnasries; it was, like the “filler," imitated in Egyptian 
blue faience of these periods (with Egyptian designs in black) and 
in alabaster (Figs. aSli—292)- 1 Oddly enough, the equally characteristic 
kylix was not so imitated in Egypt. W« Lav-c great stores of kyliko, 
with their characteristic decoration of debased octopods or triton- 
shells (Fig. 2*5), from Enkomi in Cyprus, and from Ulysos. as well as 
from Crete and the mainland. 


OiJnt Ciriltztiinm vf iittm, Rp (j. 0, 
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» 

The pottery lamakts wept decorated in tlie same way- Examples 
ha?e been found ;it GoumiL atPalaiiastro, and at Mi laws (Fig. 247) ill 



Grete with the typical debased ornament of the tiroe T a pak ghost ot dn 
marine and floral designs of L.M- L often imitating wooden chests with 
metal bands and rings, or even egypoanizing designs of <pirah and 
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papyrus-plants. J Egyptian influence is now often visible in the decor¬ 
ation of die iarmkes? A remarkable example of this is die magnificent 
painted Lit mi:* from Hagia Triads. which is of L.M. II l date (Fig. 293) , J 
On it we sec offerings being brought to the dead man who stands in from 
of his tomb, a conception obviously inspired by the well-known Egyptian 
scene of the offerings being made to the mummy, placed upright before 
die tomb, ‘Flic Jet oil; uc purely Min oars, but the inspiration is evi¬ 
dently Egyptian. Another (from Milams.) is very Mtnoan with its crude 



*0, 494-—eVMlH* e* 4 T*i rill. iff.—Uhtu-mia isvn imMMI, 

(1) ••IT. MV*. (I! 


picture of the young god Velchaucs descending From the sky on to the 
sea, with his hair streaming up on either side of his head as he falls 
(Fig, 352).' and also very Greek (see p. 276, n.). 

In Cyprus \vc have great amphorae or krauts which very soon shew 
much barbarism in ornament ; very typical being the crude groups of 
persons driving chariots (Fig. 294) The idea of depicting the human 
figure on vases* which Is non-Cretan, must have come from the 

1 Etmu, JWw. p 40. On '..vb-Uv ■ fmm Militps «t Xeubmulida, tlan>tat 
Jtlr., I'Uoi, p. 1 *4 fF. 

* Ev«u, "Tlic pilice nf Keos«x in it* Egyptian kIumhi”; Egfft Kutd 

Jrel-atttUgUci ftrpert, 1(99-11^10 [published i iol]. p. 6s. 

* ibnhem, Rtuiitmi. itiii, pp, 343-$. * Prtbut. Tvmbi t Fig, 107. 

1 fUll, Aigi.ut Ar/.bi&fagy, p, 17; ; fandylte, (’</}., p, mviii. 
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Cydades, But from 
Cyprus also we have 
very fine examples of 
good L.M. IIL.- ware, 
and notable specimens 
of Minoan faience In 
the shape of the horse - 
head, ram'head and 
woman’s head cups 
(one of the latter a 
Janus), besides smaller 
pottery from Enkomi 



*\Q- lihfi SMhi-ii! CTTP '.Mr J^r X-ttr : «isn^ 
* HttV.r. < vkhi^I, hilt Mi *. 1) 



riii> woman* nun ctfr*' Minn, 

mDM4, tllir. MCI r_ J; i 


(Figs. 205 - 29 * 4 ), which 
are amongst llie great¬ 
est treasures of the 
British Museum (mak¬ 
ing its collection to 
rank next after that of 
Athens in the matter 
of major examples of 
Minoan art) and arc 
not unworthy to rank 
beside the older Knos- 


si an “ Snake-goddesses" 
anti their attendant 
vases ' at C a n d i a. 
Curiously enough a: 
far-away Ashur in 
Assvria, K a la‘at Sher- 
?tar on the banks of 
the Tigris, Dr, Andrae 
has recently discovered 

LS 



HU. 31^— VV*P t-i MEVftOf iajikc* ; tKXtrm, imiy, 

MI L fr If 


1 See Aw~c r i : ip I >1-4 
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exactly similar faience, identified 
by me, including tlie detachable 
top of 3 filler (?) vase of definitely 
Minoan tjft (Fig, 299} and a 
woman’s head cup so absolutely 
identical with those from Enkomi, 
even in the smallest details, as 
to leave no doubt that it came 
from the same workshop, from 
the hands of rlie same potter 
as they. It also is in the British 
Museum with the other object; 
of the Shetlat find, and is 
figured here (Fig. 300), The find 
Is to be published by the dis- 
xaiVo .ni«x-T "ht u , vh’tii*. ooverer intxtema. These things 
**ix Hii. (l; cannot be objects of Assyrian 

art imported into Cyprus. 

Their Faience is character¬ 
istically Minoan, like Lhat 
of the “ Snake-goddesses, ” 
pale blue and haematite’ 
brow n. The Ashur 
cup was then imported 
from Cyprus into 
Assyria, Dr. Andrae would 
date the find not earlier 
than 1300, he tells me. 

And it is noticeable lhat 
the feminine coiffure of 
these heads from Enkomi 
and Ashur is different from 

l Ai* 4n ATi ieU on dm Admr fsiewie atui in cunneiion with Cypnw by rajr«lf wiU 
Jmtjly jpfcjr in ib yvurn.d <ij tittlfai; J/Ww 
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that in vogue in Gttece one or two centuries earlier than this ; the 
loosely Bowing «r knotted curls of the older period are replaced by a 
stiff coil confined in a net. This may well point to a difference in date 
as well as localiry. 

The graves of Enkomi, like other chamber-tombs, were constantly 
reused in liter times, so that the early Myc. Ill pottery of Cyprus is 
found in them mixed with that of later dated The saute is the case with 
the fine bronae, ivory, and othet objects from Enkomi, which include a 
plain silver cup of V'aphelo type and a beautiful bronic ewer (Fig. 301), 
both possibly of Cretan origin. But we can sec that in Cyprus Minosn 



ttfi. jot. —i»i>.N'W 1WI1 A.sn uti aum P: wHKWl w kilt. tin, (1; 

art lasted longer thatt in the Aegean i * probably the corwuirion that 
vm brought about by the tribes who brought iron and cremation into 
Greece was little felt there; and the old civilization and art melted 
gradually into the Mischkunjt of Syro-Phoenician f Egyptian, and Greek 
dements which U characteristic of the island in the early classical period, 
Cyprus was always old-fashioned and conservative : still in the sixth 
century Cyprian princes went to war in chariots, which in Greece had 

1 See Evjju, Jirtsfic ft\ Jnthrtp, imt rk \<po* FnuE^cii* Vm* VLtid/ummun^ J*r Emfami- 
I*n& (J*hrh+ JuL frutri sari* p* a 15 ff.h dbei n{»t appear m rfcdkc thil t 3 m tanfmtaa it 
rwi the fault of ihc why axoimely msjtdcd the content* of die tmtiibi. 

1 Hill t Qltfsti CMId zAfitR Gtf/ctt p, 63 (thr fbotttutt t of luubc nm« uut ul tbleK 

«7 
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been relegated to the games two centuries before. Perhaps 
characteristic of the beginning of the mixed art is. if it h Cyprian 
at all, the ivory draught-board and box from Fiikomi, with its 
hunting-scene, which shews bearded charioteers like Phoenicians, 
with a feather-crowned Philistine attendant oil a box which might 
otherwise have been attributed to the best Mi noun period (Fig, 
jo a). One would tliini it could hardly date much earlier than 
1200 a.c., 1 but it may be considerably earlier. The famous Ivory 
mirror-handles found with it (Fig. 302). carved, one with the group of 
an Arfihaspian fighting a gryphon, the other with a fight between a bull 
and a lion, loot older. The Arinaaspian wears the characteristic dress of 
the Philistines or Shardina (sec p. .24411.1. below), the laminated cuirass, 
but a round helmet, without feathers. He wields the great Shardma 
sword (see p. 254). It is possible that all three objects arc not Cyprian, 
but belong to a mixed art, owing its importance partly to \l moan, 
partly to Syro- Hi trite mod eh, with Its (hypothetical) centre in Cilicia 1 
in the fourteenth-thirteenth centuries ft.c. They are nut genuinely 
Mycenaean, though the mirrors arc more so than the draught-box. 
To the same art perhaps belong* the small group of a lion and bull 
fighting, carved in the round in red jasper, found at d-Amarna with 
the famous cuneiform tablets, and so daring to about 1 370 b.c., the 
British Museum, which was published by me as possibly Mycenaean 
in my Oldest CmUzatien of Grace in 1901 and again recently in the 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology (xi, p. 159 fh), though this seems to me 
now to be even less Minoan in feeling than the draught-box from 
Enkomi. li possibly really comes from further east, perltaps from 
Mitanni : it partakes of both Minoan and Babylonian art, and has its 
ancestors in the carved groups of bulls and lions fighting which we find 
on the stone vase from Warka, of the older Sumerian period, in the 
British Museum {Brit. Mur. Quarterly, ii. (1927), pi. v). 

Characteristic of Cyprian conservatism was the retention into the 
classical period of the Cypriote syllabary for the writing of Greek ; a 
syllabary which must have been merely a simplification of the older 
1 Hall, .t/aur inter £g. Or. JournoF, 1913. 
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Msnoan ideographs on the 
tablets of Knosios ant) 
fctagta Triads, and the in¬ 
scription on the pottery 
ball from Entotni in Cyprus 
itself (Fig. 303}. One 
would think diat the easiest 
way to make out at any 
rate die sounds of Minoaufr- 
Cretan would be to iden¬ 
tify the Cretan originals 
of the Cypriote syllabic 
signs. 

We must now return 
to the Aegean. Of the 
middle of the Late Mycen¬ 
aean period in Greece- 
proper ive have the later 
palace of Tiryns. with its 
remarkable frescoes, which 
cannot be dated any earlier 
than the latter pan of the 
fourteenth century, 1 if in- 
deed they are so early. On 
them we sec a queen or 
princess (Fig. 304) holding 
an ivory pyxii (much re¬ 
sembling the Theban fresco, 
Fig. 280). maidens or young 
princes riding for tit in 
chariots (Fig. 305), attend¬ 
ants leading dogs U* the 
stag-hunt (Figs. 306-7), 

1 Roden wild!, he fit P 
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dogs chasing a hoar across -i field decorated with a flower-design 
which loots like j mediaeval tapestry-pattern (Fig. 30H}. The style and 



nrs. jo^-H»iABfivr-raovap mm 


detail* are .all Mbioati j the dress and hair are Minoan in fashion with 
slight differences ■ but the men wear in addition to, or instead of, the 
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t 

tvjuitdofh, 4 short-sleeved chiton of the bier Greek iype T luiknown in 


rtu -UbMfjiu^iui^o, TULFK1. {I, 


Crete, which reminds tis of the greater severity of the non hern dim ate. 
And their hair b less elaborately dressed* The execution of t he work h 



mi. ju7_ me.4iui:o r riMrv+r (|) 

much stylized, atid the whole U of course inferior to the great Knossos 
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13*. XQ&. —TM^CtP ftp JlOA^ttBXT, TIHYNJ, f|} 

In the pottery (Mvc. lilt) we see a growing degeneracy. The fine 
forms and well-placed, designs of Myc. iILt, the great period of lalysos, 
of Enhomi, and of A mam a, give way to clumsy shapes and crowded, fussy, 

1 CWnrenitntlv fmbliihed by Mofitrliui. La Grits PrSrLijjiqtie, i, p. ijS jf,, from the 
originjl |<ul<ibiinii by FuiiWictLgler acid when. Ha Xuppelfrak Isi Mmidi ' !*&?), Perrut- 
Chi pica. . 4*1 4 s is Grits ft milk's, fit , 

1 ibiJ, p. i(j; iJ„ frnm H«( &o»i i H t ri’ T ItstlL Csrr. HsII. iKpS. jiiJ PtnoT-Cliipica. 
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frescoes, but the interest of this swan-sung of Minoan art is great. 

Of the same period (1350-1250 ra.c.) we have the town-remains of 
Mycenae, the Tirynrhian later palace (Fig. 309). with its outer walls 
and casemates (Fig. 3 to), and numberless tbolvi on the mainland, especi 
all)- notable being those of Me nidi 1 and Spat a i in Attica, and above 
all that of Dcndra (Mideia) with its splendid contents (pp. 171, 182), 
some of which are L.M 1-11. 
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and at the same time pompous decoration- Not only are the forms and 
items of decoration degenerate ; they are put on the vase in a degenerate, 
vulgar and tasteless manner. We see this best in the Late Mycenaean 
“ dose style 1,1 as it h called from the “ close ” way in which everything 
possible in the way of pretentious ornament is got on to the vase (Fig. 



JIG. 30q.-IH.AK 0¥ riKTNa 


511). This style began in Crete early in the period in imitation of the 
full L.M, II designs, and then was not without taste. Bur now it had 
degenerated wofully, Wc see it also in the “panelled style,” so- 
called from the typical division of the held of the design by straight 
lines into rectangular panels, in which appear birds or other objects* 
(Fig. 312). Both styles arc often combined. The panelled style. 


1 PflruKlc. Ce! Vain, i, f. XULYxii. 
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which h probably oi architectonic origin, is specially character brie of 
a scries of handled bowls or sfyphfii, which arc generally regarded as 



im, jtj.— vrc. in b twretUB mni (a*rr wiif c.wAicr.ryr 

typical products of L.M. llli (Myc. IIIA) and the thirteenth century 
(Figs, ^ 1 3—314). There is no doubt whatever that they do come 



TU*. |( J. jlUlfKALJIS HI* (l.H. Iltfrj H<S. 314--LA-fl W TCTN MAN i 11V FI IStf : OLOH 

IXVE-fkOI : UUWIi Cl) tBIhXVV 

down Jate in tlie period, and they wore die ceramic chiefly a fleeted 
and imitated by the Philistine invader# of Palestine at the beginning 
of the twelfth century. Mr. Wace and Mr, Blegcn However consider 
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that .it die same time they and their characteristic panelled patterns 
occur at Mycenae very early, at the beginning of Myc. Ill in 
fact; 1 and in that case the style, both in form and decoration, will 
be a native Mycenaean one that originated at Mycenae before the 
beginning of the fourteenth century and lasted until the twelfth, an 
unusually long period. 

In view of the obviously 
degenerate nature of die 
style it is permissible to 
ask for further proof of 
its antiquity than the 
finds at Mycenae, before 
this view i* accepted. 

A mainland origin of the 
design can be conceded 
without making ?o de¬ 
generate a style early. To 
this later period belong 
the vases of the 14 Gran¬ 
ary ,T class identified by 
Waoc at Mycenae ; so- 
called from the plate !n 
which a large store of 
them was found (big. 

315). la these occasion¬ 
ally good forms are 
noticeable, notwithstanding the degeneracy of the ornament. 

In no form can we trace the progress of degeneration better 
than in the ubiquitous BugAkfinttt or false-necked or “stirrup vase. 
Those of this period are easily recognizable with their perked-tip 
appearance, and the peculiarity of the false neck, mine limes Absolutely 
fiat, but often coned : those of the last period and the transition to 

1 A'erdJtoN, p. 61; fiS.J. Ami. t s*v, j», 16. 
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thygeometrie style arc alway; conod in this way (Fig. 336,1. Isolated 
Mycenaean stirrup-vases found in Egypt may be dated as late as 
1200 u.c. The XXth Dynasty gt>ld stirrup-vases (Fig. 316) repre¬ 
sented in the tomb of Ramoses III (1196-1175 e.c.) 1 were probably 
Egyptian imitations, Wc have no later Mycenaean remains in Egypt.* 
The old connexion gradually ceased as barbarism increased in Greece 
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j-iu. 3 id Si VC tN,IE AS rl'I^HSVP-V.AII J_ flitSAI A Itfil E-l^iNTlMQ US IIU. TOMB OF 

1AHIIU ITL f. If$P 1_C_ 


and piracy in the Medkerr.triLxm forbade intercourse- For the period 
to which we have now come is that of the ■” Peoples of the Sea/' die 
wandering tribes of Asia Minor and Greece who in the thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries ranged the Mediterranean in quest of plunder and 
subsistence, *■ fighting to fill their bellies daily/' as the Egyptian record 
pithily puts it. It was they who brought about the collapse of the 
Minoan culture in a welter of piracy, foil:-wandering, and barbarism. 

In the final lecture we shall consider the days of Sturm utid Drang 
which now follow from the end of the thirteenth to the tenth century 
B.C-, at the end of which in the fulness of time the new Greece of the 
Iron Age was brought ro birrh. 

1 Hail, Oldtn Cii’iliz&iim a/ Gmfr, Fig. z~ r 

5 *Thz gdd ' Vjjrtieb * cup wiih biuunia. reprtsemfid m die XXth Dyiuat) tnmh oi 
Ixne*ib or Imadm »i litres [So. 6*, see IfXJ Jtm. k viit, p, 172), which dales from the 
feign of fomesti IX (r. xt^n ax.), is up evidence of cow m \ to n ii thil time or of die 
fflnliBuftJ mating >>t mch vasci, as it b in all prohjbiliiv a mere copy or rcm/wal of j 
prtnwii* r.imini.’ on the tomb* whith origmall^ htlpfipid 10 an official id HiiifrepfuF:; 
lin-Jl eontcftyorsiy of S*runui T named Xetmnoi^ niid wai ittetciy tnurprd hy bacfilh. 




















L E CTURE V 1 


THE TRANSITION TO THE AGE OF 

1 RON 

(LA!, lift (Myc. HI<*) : r, 1300-1000 v.c.) 

RETROSPEGt ANI> CONCUR 

O UR knowledge of tin* " Peoples of die Sea " is derived solely 
from die Egyptian historical records of their raids and of die 
relations, hostile or friendly, that the Egyptians had with 
them . 1 They represent no art and no culture, bat (in the case of the 
Philistines this is so at least) when they settled down anywhere their 
scanty remains, such as pottery, are of the latest and most debased 
LAI. HI type. They first appear on the Syrian coast at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century : they attacked Egypt twice in the thir¬ 
teenth. and last at the beginning of the twelfth century, after which 
the Philistine portion of them settled in Palestine. A short destructive 
dynamic period was then over, to be succeeded by a static period of 
barbarism which lasted till the revival of Oteck culture in the new 
dynamic age of colonization which began in the eighth century : when 
a new Greece, formed of the old Minoaii and the new invading 1 lellentc 
elements, had come into being, and, inspired by the civilized genius of 
the M inoatt strain in its ancestry', strode quickly to the culture-hegemony 
of the world. 

We have many Egyptian representatives of the Northern barbar- 

1 Jbli, ■■ Ktftiti and the Peoples of the Sc*"’ { &X. 4 . viii.p. *$?<*-) f ''The 

People* of tilt ScJ,’ flrtiufi? CkimpalUo*. p. l<}7 3 •} Cmrntr , 1 m, Hut., tii, p. i7J f. 
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ians, labelled with their names. Among the names of the (i Peoples 
of the Sea 1! which have been preserved to us by the Egyptian 
records ive see several that figure ?n Greek legend and history. 
Da naans, Dardanuns; and even once Achahns (Akai Yasha); vve 
sec also Shardina ( Pigs. 517, 318, 324) and Tursha, who ate apparently 



• II). ,? I 7, Mt*tT»AllEl : 13m SINT. U.t. inn fit OF MUtlU II, AimiCH) 

not actually Sardinians and Tyrsenians (Erru scant of Italy) as they 
were formerly thought to be, but, possibly, ancestors of these 
peoples non in the course of their migrations from Asia Minor to Italy, 
xvhich are attested by Herodotus and by certain Ills tori cal indications 
and archaeological comparisons 1 ; and we see the Pelethites or Philis¬ 
tines (“ PuUsaitui" better v oca listed as PuUsti)* and Chercrhitcs, whom 
we identify as respectively Carians and Cretans, coming from Kaphtor 

1 0bject truii niiy It nuiir in tbit Tit* on oth«r Italian) arehaeoinykal jjttntad;, but 
die thr«rt u| Asiatic urtjrin -.eerm the tnnre pruRable to me, 

*1 jiuiiiftiHj I i-infru give ay *uflr*g«s 10 ibe lAa.iilcftttficaiicut fulejti = fifaioyt/i. 
mietttlv revved by Dt. Albright. It wcia*. me u» be phifokigkzBy quite impauble. ii 
*c nwy identify die*E two iuui£±, we uuy idtntify jm rum? with any other however 
remotely j-emaililing it, 
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and:, after a great attack upon Egypt, m which they were defeated by 
Kinjr Rarrieses III, aided by his Shard In a mercenaries, In a sea-fight 
(Fig. fjitf), settling down upon die coast of Palestine (Figs. 318-330). 
With them we hear of other 
Lukki (the Luka of the Amarna 
letters and Lugga of the liittites), 
who ate certainly the Lydans; 

Mysians probably; Ilians of Troy 
perhaps; SI 1 a kales ha doubtless from 
Saifalassos in Pisidia ; Pidasa from 


P*C. J1&, ili.lhul VSA UtiHPiGiKf* 'V nimrnuE .ttIM 

tl5#r, MVtl^Tv iJi {%wm CK*rr^ : **umIT 

MAhir 


lAQ. 3f q..-—A I-FIU !IT]Me Clll^f J*JHD UV 
Till tALCOfe HJ^ THi «4¥nf. 

MS MI ; Mipm ii.lHli 


Pmdia or Cam ; UiKfus]u possibly from ChixiSk in Crete; and Zatkal 
or Zaiafay [Fi^g. 3 zz)* who were carh" connteted with the P;iles- 



rro. 5 ^>-—uiap* or I'lEiu-n-iim: uuh^it ie*pf, ' 1. 


Hi 
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tinian co£$i and were considered by -Petrie to have left tlieir name 
at Zukro in Crete. 1 That all these peoples came from the Asia 
Minor coast ami the Aegean is certain. There is nowhere else they 
can have come from : the cumulative evidence uf their names is cogent; 



m 5*i.— ramrw i’«i- 
l'471'HI llfjli. Ml r.lllMt, 

(XmitMTJ Vi A PIIIU*- 
TlVf_ rOUSffP I'H MAI T’ 


their dress .is depicted by the Egyptians is 
of Cariaft style like that uf the old people of 
the Phaisios Disk; tlieir faces are often 
definitely European in type (Figs. 522-324). 



MCI. ]l£ UKAIAT (AEGUtKI [tr r|,f HIM «KlVPT H-C I 

(rutra), if) 


The two lower head* in Fig, 32+ arc extremely Greek in type, the lowest 
reminding ns remarkably of a well-known head of a youth of the early 
ctfo century in the Acropolb Mtusciun at Athens. The bearded type* of 



riti. lit iiiavuina [^juuuiai ?) or the 1 an 

ETSTTIT jT ITVDE s}. H) 


Zakaray (Fig. 322) are also 
very Greek-looting. A man of 
the same type is represented m 
a curious head of stag's horn 
in the British Museum, s found 
in Crete* in which we see a 
bearded face surmounted by the 
same feather headdress* repre¬ 
sented by a cunning use of the 
natural exfoliation of the horn 


1 I zm nnw hnwrvcr v-ljy doubtful aWi th\? n line* u i.i umc that, a? Mr. V\ G, Childr 

pointf out {fh jrfim\ f. 74), thev we it the f £ithcT ?4 Pulnjtha Jitaddlrre (*cl: ttlow) And 

Irntdi., neither of whidi ar fc Cretin train. 1 frrsdrtc, il T p!. 
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■u its root {Fig. 325), A comparison 
with the famous gold bearded mask 
from Mycenae (Fig. [83) is also obvious. 1 
Also these folk are exactly like the Utcr 
people of ilie Asia Minor coast in 



Wo, *T.u.V Pmp* wj.au (if s uj .iriieu iun 

IN »M1MU BUPIUJUl lit t-J (*, J) 

their dual rule of pirates and mer¬ 
cenaries. In Ptolemaic dap tlic 
Carians, Lydat*** Pisidi^ns, and Pam- 
phyJians wert’ pirates and mercenaries 

1 Mr. Wjcr dlimft the fitfti uuik t in mntifdcbri 
with, die jvoplea <>f die 

(including xhv Av'kiiaiH (Aitmiihf) whum we 
have cl<j jnict ill i;*), aievidence o| ths Adiaiin dur~ 
zt.UiT wi tike min oF t he* Mvniiacin iJiait-jirAve-s. 
But ilicrc jic i-,'ti.E;(iU€r j^isnu tiut idrnd- 

hc*ik>n than ihh m favour of it, and the Myterc- 
Jci&l Ti\xy have cormmimc^nd thdf fashion ot 
wearing beards to the Achafeftf- Wc see it 
• in Tlir 11 Warriur VW P ** whirls itiuii 1>t Arbaiatt 
ip j6o^ Fig. 5#). 
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lile their ancestor* a thousand rears before. The Shardlnn were not 
only the redoubtable foes of Egypt but also at the same time the 

Varangians of the Ramesside court. 

None were Minoans of the old type, so far as we can see, or were 
regarded as KeftiansA It has been supposed that they ruled the Phoen¬ 
ician cities and that the Phoenicians derived their lore of the sea from 
them.* Of this there is no proof, nor is it likely. As we have seen, the 
Semites of the Syrian coast were seagciers long before the days of the 
KdTiam and the MI nouns. Wc cannot attribute Phoenician seaman¬ 
ship to the M moans any more than to the Peopled <*t the Sea i of K '.Titan 
or Minoan settlement in Phoenicia we have no proof whatever. The 
sub-Myecnaean remains lately identified in the Beirut Museum by 
Mr. Woolley 1 are evidently relics of the Philistine migration. For 
that was a rwti folk-wandering both by land and sea. of peoples not merely 
engaged in casual piracy, but driven out of their‘own seats by necessity 
to find new homes. And some have seen this necessity in an invasion 
from 'Hi race, whether of the Phrygians or Brygcs or not. that according 
to Meyer about t aoo n.c. crossed the Hellespont into Asia,* I lie di& j 
possessed peoples broke eastward, overthrowing the Hittiic kingdom, 

1 1 (aui01 Jp i« with Clikldc |*r. p. tint the Mnlisiine* were rtatlyCrcuiy (w 
bdowi. Their facts it in true arc European, hat their feathered headdress, that laminated 
armour. their round iliitids, and their great " ilnHSnj; ' ‘Words are all iuHt*Ctet»n. 

*Cf- Wtwlby, “Asia Minor, Syria, and the Aegiin,” I.itftfttl Jnajh of Jtt j*J 
JnUvtUgy, « ttiia). ■ WotJle j . " U Phtmek ct la penpJo S\r^ 1 rqa1 U 

♦ Meyer. Site nplcrithu of tbe llrrKn Academy, wo*, f- t * d. Chadwick hwtmw 
poSirtaout (Htrw p, ■ «.» that in the tdeolTroy .he n.tyifian* were already b i'hryBta 
h\ rtto induhtnal .bit uf the i^ge, -‘iuld noliSm is fibrins that iheir settlement there 
,vj‘ befit,ed to be in am -n* -•ecett." Ct. Chitde. 'Th ottfOwj, p. 6.1 So that Meyer’* 
rheorv i* at any rale doubtful. ’JTac ideruificai ton* of Trojan tribes mentioned iu Egypuan 
miLTbtinttt. quoted by Chlldc. ihiJ„ and by Bury. G«mbrii& .h.. Hitt, is, p. 48*. 
from Phythitn-Adami. Bull, /f-rr. M. ftruAukv. i, had been made lung a ay hv 
EerPtvlogbti. de Rouge and Maipcro, See my article “The People* "[ die 
Scj T ' tn the J?r-£5 i*U iTaft*Ay /gypnutigiqwi ii&itu il t* <$£ Jtttx-f i.kxm- 

M/toa (ft, mil C^rnfMkn), Park, tvyia, in which the history of alt tW idemifictions is 
girt.. Irani the time «i l»r Rmsgi and a.abas to the p«*«. The wdl-knawa «qttUMA. 
for instance, ed Ariuroia or Irmniw with llkm, which (W, Bury (Uf. eii.\ leemi id amOn 
to Mr. Phyibins-Adjmt (who, Imw, hi nodi dehflg impliei tint it wii wetl-iiKJwn), 
was made forty year, ago hy Mmperft .sec B/.\ p. yis). 
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and surged up against Egypt, 10 be defeated and thrown back by Rain¬ 
eses 1 H (about 1196 R.c.) into Palestine, where they remained, a foreign 
intrusive efetnent, for several centuries, untH eventually they were ab’ 
sorbed into the Semitic population. We can ret several tracer of debased 
Minoan culture in the Hebrew accounts of the Philistines, notably their 
gladiatorial games. 1 For though they were themselves not Minoan* 
nor Cretans, they were closely allied with Cretans (the Cherethius) 1 , 
and since the days of the old independent culture of tie Phaisros Disk 




im Ji'ft miUlTIftE fWTLlV ; liVSTJLH flu. 3t7-—FHIHiTlM <if U*| B Hill 

fTtt l i oini 

i rmifKt. uin rt s-ik'i 

and of Curia they too had been absorbed into the general Aegean culture 
of late Minoan times, while retaining their old national costume. Their 
culture was tnb-Mveenaean, their pottery wj‘ an imitation (often locally 
made) of the latest Mycenaean types (L.M. I Hi)* (Figs. 326-H), “At 
Gezer. Gath, Lachtsh, and elsewhere the pottery identified as Phtlist- 
be contains some shapes and ornaments (particularly panelled bowls 
and spiral figures), which have definite affinities with the latest Mycen- 

1 1 1 j.I 1 , t*r, Hitt. .v.£„ p. 41 S, 1 for l!i Cm an Tr-Jitiyn, uf (Jiii tee C. F. Mill, 

t'Hi Htit. At ad 191*. 1 Wi'ldi. R.&- 1 . Ann., i'i, -p. 117 iT : Tlumdi, .tub. Ail. 1, li'jo.K 
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acAii types.'* 1 I 1 ot the same potter v have recently been found 

by Sir Flinders Petrie at Gerar* llie bird-figured of Ute-MycL-ti- 
acan pots are wry characteristic of die Philistine pots (Figs, 327-Sir 
Tt might be maintained, of course* that the discovery of mb- 
Myccnaean pottery in Palestine proved merely that -meh pot ten u j- 

lmported there, and had nothing necessarily 
ro do with the Philistines. It is true that 
Minoan pottery was imported into Palestine 
long before the Philktinc$ ever came there* 
but if 11c find there about the rime that the 
Philistine* did came from the Aegean a 
notable increase in the amount of Aegean 
and pseudo Aegean pottery, at places speci¬ 
ally associated in history with the Philistines 
and espcciaUy if we find this pottery actually 
made *>11 the spot* as we do, that it ample 
justification for associating this pottery with 
the Philistines and calling it Philistine. 

Both Pdetlmn ami Chcrethim were no 
doubt driven out by invaders of their binds* 
Contemporaneously with the Phrygian {}} invasion of Anatolia* 
probably owing to similar pressure from Thrace, the Achaism or 
Hellenic tribes of Thessaly, whom we have already seen raiding in 
the Mediterranean some thirty years earlier (In the reign of Memepuh, 
about 1230 b*c.) now, it would seem, moved south into central and 
southern Greece, and reached Crete, where on the ruins of the old 
Minoan palaces (ai Hagia Triads for example) we find they bulk their 
own buildings in the northern style * They reached Cyprus coming 
from Arcadia, as legend a* well as dialectical peculiarities attest. And 
to die same migration is probably to be assigned the early Greek coloniz¬ 
ation of M alios in Cilicia by Mopsos, which legend connects with the 

1 Fondykc, Brit Mtit. Cut /W/ F L L p. xJul * MkcfttittEr* Extdvstiam #{ Grztr, 
pj. dim. *Mdcten*k. B,$,A m Ann., atiu. p. (> f_ 
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Philistine movement A The old Thessalian neolithic culture li id in the 
Middle Minoan Age first admitted the use of bronze, and in tin later 
periods liatl gradually shed its stone-using character, and had partially 
adopted rise common dyiHuttnn of the Aegean world, TiM tor in¬ 
stance were built -it lolkti* (Yolo), and the latest pottery h strongly 
influenced by the Third Late Mmoan or Mycenaean style. Tin.' 
AthaLms of Thessaly had been mindzed to some extent. 

Although i must admit that 1 was attracted by it at first sight, con¬ 
sideration of the evidence obliges me to $ay that I can hardly subscribe 
lu the view uf Mr. Wace s that while the Cretan Minoarif wuv not 
Greeks, all the matnlnnders. mdhidmg die ilr Mypz means/' may always 
have been Greek-speakers* even since neolithic <bya, The non-Greek 
element in place-names in Greece he would ascribe to the Cretan con¬ 
querors, but the MycenaeanI for liim probably spoke Greek* That es 
to say, the Achaittts did not come from Thessaly, but bad always been 
in the Pdoponnesc ; they were conquered by non-Greek Cretans, whose 
culture they largely adopted, while retaining the u>e of their own lan¬ 
guage* Tli is new seems w me to take a very great deal for granted, 
and to be unproveable. Trof. Nilsson.* as we have seen (p, iu), 
takes a variant view, according to which the Greeks of die mainland 
conquered the Cretans but brought back Minoan culture with them. 
This view seems to me even less probable than that of Mr. Wacev There 
\s no such obvious difference between the Mycenaean and the Mincun 
as would argue any racial distinction between them* 4 If the 

1 HogiftK Cam&r^Aiti. £i f p. 547, *pedally boik ibe apprtitena* el the legend of 

Moral l Mopm] t 11 «rbo at curding 10 1 Greek legend about tarly Lydia, p tutted into Syria 
sndi n?-thing P Vihtun. ihrcTt m nittkry i^odde^ ituo Iictf own tarred; lake; 2 uory ilut 
fciimdi curknulv likt in echo of the hUtorii: in virion of Pub; tin? ci# m rhe twelfth century 
i.c- bp people ut Aita Minor."" 

1 Cambf r Amt, H ii, p +r .S; fallowed tiy Hogarth. Twiligh t of Iflu&ry^ p. io. 

^ tffUgirtT. p. 1 1 ff. 

1 On 1 hr partied identity fif the Mu ertwan with th^ Mi m jii culture,, GJuidc f Tfct 
-IryjAj, pp T 56, fp Nib^n'i argiJiTU'iit hW, ril.J tLn the iue of ilic m Myvmit: 

andTtniu ir^uci the tiim-Mintun rAut of die prince* uf Myunae, though the xen of their 
cmlrtation W3A Minium, Ig rmi 1 1 □ me unticec^irp. Is the nirgaraniA'ii northern* the (.'"Clan 
invaders ttu>i wcl] liavc adopted j northern modi lira lion of thvtr architect tire. jk tliev adopted 
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Mytenflcajis vrttC Greet-speakers so also were the Cretans, and 
to this view 1 can by tto means agree, 1 If it h correct, what 
becomes of the apparent pre-Hellenic clement in Greece, to which 
all tradition as well as archaeological evidence testifies : Surely the true 
mainlanders, before the Mi noun conquest in MM. 111 . were the Pelasgi 
of legend, non-Hellenes. Herodotus thinks of two races in Greece, 
Pclasgi and Hellenes, of which the former were older than and preceded 
the latter, and were ^n^aant; they did not speak Greek. Tile Adiaians 
were Hellenes, and did speak Greek. It is natural to suppose that the 
Achaian $ were the first Indo-European Greeks in Greece, and that they 
came from the North, the last nape of their southward advance being 
in Thessaly (Achaia Phthiotis), where they had possibly lived since 
the (comparatively late) neolithic day? of that part of the world. If 
we like to he precise, we may surmise that they may have been identical 
with the Dimini people (p. 64). Those neolithic invaders penetrated 
into the Pelopotuicsc, hut found no foothold there: they probably 
retreated northward again before the Pdasgic inhabitants. Eat Achaian 
blood, if the Dimini-people were proto-Achaians, lad no doubt come 
to stay in Central Greece, between Othiys and the Isthmus. So far 
perhaps the people that was conquered by the invading Cretans of 
M.M, HI had Achaian blood. So much 1 can concede, but we have no 
warrant for supposing tlmt they spoke Greek, and if it is improbable 
that they did so before- the Cretan invasion, even more so is it after 
that went, 'Hie Myccnaeans were then according to my view' minoisted 
Pelusgi, Mediterraneans by race and culture, with probably a slight 
admixture of Achaian (Indo-European) blood, not true Achaians at all 
am] so not, in all probability, Greek-spcakcrs. Therefore I cannot sub¬ 
scribe either to Prof. Buiy’s assumption * that “ there can be no reason- 

ih r, thtfi’ti. ^ imrifii-TrL EuoJifiaiiEMl! of dicie dpthrng* which Prof \:biin lAre to xejnhxrkr 
Ijl- aiguIrticm HU rrnutk* aWit iht minilunirjn ef thit ham atid jmbtr to mt quii<J 
irrelcTifti, VVlty thmild tint liters lave <om? iliinyjh The Tminhnsl ter Crete } {ax 

p L Rj}. Am) atn her will mertLv 1uv<r l*^u tn^rc tom mm* in the North riuti in Crctr. 

1 I tlo T>Dt undent and Mr. | + view p. 11 tin tlM Aduim^vure origitt-* 

oik Crei-m Mithm*. It to p> -igdubt die evident*. 

1 JWi, p- 473 
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able doubt the rulers of these mm (those of * Mycenaean Greece ' in 
the fourteenth and the thirteenth centuries b.c.) were of Greet stock 
iir, at all events, spoke Greek,” On the contrary, I think there is every 
reason to suppose that they did nothing of the kind in The fourteenth 
century, in the Pelopoimese at any rate, 1 and that it was not until the 
thirteenth, the period of anarchy when Mycenaean culture dectincd. 
that the Greek-speaking Aehaians, whose culture was now Mycenaean, 
or at any rate sub -Mycenaean, finally came into possession of Southern 
Greece, occupied Mycenae, and penetrated to Crete, as also, with Arca¬ 
dian fellow-colonists, to Cyprus, If it be argued against this view that 
ivc already have Aehaians on the Anatolian coast in the reign of the Hittit? 
king MursHIJ, about 1330 n.C-, according to a decipherment of some of 
the Bfighra Kyoi tablets, and so a century before I would bring them 
there* it must be pointed out that all these identifications of the land 
called Ahhiawa as “ Achsiiay" of a king Tavagalavas □$ a Greek 
Etcokbs and his father Antaravas us an Andtcus (the Etcokles and 
Andrew who ruled the Boeotian Ordiomenos according to Fausan- 
s.h), rest entirely on the personal opinion of out scholar of enthusiastic 
views,* and until his results have been checked bvother cuneiform scholars 
and also by archaeologists, they cannot be .accepted as history- We must 
see the original texts first- Ahhiawa has been identified by another 
authority as not “ Achaia " at all* but the classical Anchialc or Ingira 
(as the Assyrians called ill in Cilicia. 1 So far arc the doctors from agree¬ 
ment. It is a far cry from Boeotia to Cilicia ! But if the identification 
be eventually accepted as valid. We are confronted with a Greek-speak¬ 
ing dynast in Bocotia in the latter half of the fourteenth century. 1 do 
not deny that Greek-speakers may always have lived in Bocoti* from 
neolithic times,though not furl her south, except for a moment (see p. 64); 
•md confirmation of Prof, furrer’s view will merely mean that the Aryan 
element had already obtained the upper hand, probably reinforced 
bv an Achtun movement southward from Thessaly in the fourteenth 

1 lioLxmaii u»i:licr nutter ; s-tt : a .1 fifth. J, /), Of. 1 

a Mavci and fj.tritATicv i+ luJt* Hiltaie Niimn,” Hr. .Vf^. J/fM/A/iB buffi. P<iptrj T 

■ (t0*lS- 
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ecntnry. And if the i dentitication* arc accepted, that or " hnsjbas M 
with the- ialand of Lesbos which Tavagakva^ attacked, will naturally 
present no difficulty* It will be the later Greek name of die island* 
though probably there were no Greek? there yet. Rue tautum inadvis¬ 
able in the matter. I would point out that while 4t Afitarava^ fi is a quite 
satisfactory transliteration of And reus, which :my Cypriote would have 
understood, the equivalence of Tavagukvas with Er^fmXrft^ h by no 

toe jus so satisfactory In the seventh century the name Etcandros 

+ ■ 

wjS ti an si iterated into cuneiform as ftuvvandar 1 and so a correct irans- 
liienuhsui of E ten kies would l res tuna bly be 1 ruwatalasvafj em?e iB Taw- 
galavas*” Why should the initial syllable be omitted : \i was not* in 
die case of Ejfifttvdgog. 

I am :iko inclined to caution in the matter of ihx same scholar*? 
idemifi cation of a king Attarissiyas of Ahhiawa as Atreus, although 
the dale* here lit in much better with what 1 conceive to be the prob- 
a hi II lies. About izzy iu; r is claimed as the date of Aumissiyas, who is 
said to hare waged wars on the Pamphylian coast and in Cyprus; we 
know that AchaUm (Ahdvaaha) and the other “ people? of the sc.. ” 
were then active in die Eastern Mediterranean, though we have no 
Egyptian warrant for regarding them as subjects of a great and powerful 
king. Tile .fkaimsha appear as merely a small and chance kind of 
raider** and only once. If Attarissiyae if really At reus then Aehaians 
were ruling in the bn quarter of the thirteenth century at Mycenae, a 
conclusion \ should, however, readily accept J But there Is a philolo¬ 
gical difficult v. 'Hie name Attarissip* (if correctly so read) would be 
an attractive equivalent for Atreus, kt the un trembling ” (Atresias), if 
it were at all certain (which it is nor) that At re us — “ Atresvas and 
means “ the un trembling. 7 ' There is, however, no certaimy about 
the derivation at alh 

Prof. Kretschmer, following the late Prof. LuckenbiiL, has dis¬ 
covered another Greek rather earlier (his date is 1400-1350 nx.) 

1 I E_i]L^ OLi/ji Ctf ifisatia* */ p* z6i. 

* Bur [lie tiaiiJC 4K Ainciii ** niiV hilt bran Uiuil imung i he AdiaLiJl- md \il\C Iran [ran— 
fpima L11 IckcchI 10 a prince of the Mmagin u Mpcesueflti time. 
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in a certain Alakshandu, chief of Uilus^ a place which Furrer iJenti- 
fieswith Ehinnssa un the Cilician coast, and l J rnt* Gyrating with Lriysos 
in Rhodes. 1 So again the doctors disagree. 5 Prof. Kretschmer accept - 
Tilusa as on the Official) coast, but lite LuckenhUl makes Akkstundu 
j Greek Alexandrov, and no less an one than Paris of Troy himself: 
the story was just shifted to Troy, 3 1 hi* seems mere fantasy ; hut 
the identification Ahtksltandu^ \h sandros is accepted by Garstaog, who 
makes him an Actiaian prince Ale Sandros of lalysos. Against a Greet 
identification it must again Lk pointed out that the philological equi¬ 
valence of the two names is had. We should expect to find '.•tf&ndfeo; 
transliterated in cuneiform by Abbhandar, not ALLshandu; as Etean- 
tiros was by ItUwandur and as in fact the name of Alexander tin- Great 
was transliterated (AMs ban data) in the fourth century n.t. The $ 
was an indispensable dement in the name, as we see from the cuneiform 
and the Latin Alexander: it was not *’Alcxandos" And since Alai- 
di.mdu is without # wc cannot admit that ii = Alexandrov at all. 
Alakshandu is much more likely to be \siank, md the name of some 
Cilician prince (? a compound with the name of Sandon ; compare 
Sandaihshatra the Cimmerian and Sanduam, a historical prince of the 
seventh century ».c,). Tilus.< may be in Cilicia or anywhere in 
southern or western Anatolia: it may be the Hiuitc version of the 
well-known territorial name ALishiya, as to which it is disputed 
whether it is Cilicia or Cyprus: I think more probably pan of 
Cilicia (again, Ela ioussa was in Cilicia). But whether it was lalysos or not 
(and since Alabhandu seems more probably an Anatolian, by his name, 
I think it more probable that it was not),* and whether the land 

* Gamwiff, £ic Am*di «f Art ;tnd AttkofUff, * iMar, ijij)- 

* Wc have Tifilv i<> oampjfs the wtsi in litrwtt pbcrE-identifier!ion* by $ay«, Fomr* 

Gaming I and Gone **r Hrtiitrztu. IQ**)«<’ h®* Ur Jft 

vcl rmiii iDr fnt positive kruiwb^E oo the subject. Bui this ii not to h? ihat wr dial! twt 
Aitjin *uth (pa^twjge in ilie nt *r fulurc. 

* KrcnJtma. Ji*x*»dt<u van f'Htu.i: Ghtta. 1924. P- 

1 With it gild in ilit; identification tif lalyMW, it must frankly be uid that identifier nrru 
(1] ^ T l j h kind aic nearly valnrlcti; anything even remotely ilftiilit in ton ltd t J s tonseitaing els* 
ii r-nffTmtly identified with h, often with the remit that the identified differ profoundly 
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Lazhas, mentioned in connexion with Amaravas and Tavagakva®, was 
the island of Lesbos nr not, there h lit tie doubt that it was not later 
than the thirteenth century that the Aegean became Greek-speaking: 
though relics of' the older non-Aryan speech which, probably, the 
Minoans spoke, continued in Eastern Crete, the land of the Etcocretans, 
into classical days; we find it inscribed in Greek characters at Praises. 1 
Crete was probably one of the last Greek lands to speak Greek, Biwitii 
may have done so in the fourteenth century, but Boeotia is a long way 
hum Crete, and ive can hardly admit Greek-speakers in the southern 
islands and in Crete till the end of the thirteenth century at earliest. 
In the Greek language there survived a large number of words derived 
from the old tongue, for Greek, completely Indo-European though it 
is in structure and syntax, has a vocabulary containing elements for 
which no Aryan antes try can be claimed- 1 These elements sometimes 
resemble forms which we know in E trite can, though we still cannot read 
that language written though it is in Greek characters, any more than 
we can Eteocretan or the old Minoati hieroglyphs ; it may be hoped 
however that we may shortly be able to do so, 

It was not long after this period that the use of iron and the practice 
cf cremation made their first appearance in Greece, about the twelfth 
century. I ron was already known as a rare metal as early as 2000 e.c. 
in Crete : one of Mr. E. J. For sdy ice’s finds ibis year (1927) at Kmosscs 
was a cube or die of iron, found within -r M-M. 11 grave deposit, in which 

in ihcir identififjiHjftp, itnhe idcnriftranoEi* oi Hitthe jtliGe-Euiwi in Aiji 

Wmm Sir ¥mL and Air. Gritit, jlrcady mentioned, Li map he jiiikd ihii Fmfn 

Fiwrcr'i idiMtifiwinnip (hnujffk raider djaiplcmkidedlv ireepted wiihmu cxwil i\ firs-t in 
England and AlncttU T ha^e kid i " had finest” in Germing line " OiicnLiIist- 

TP htld ±1 Him burg tn i-^iS ihcy were icour-cd Tigoroiillv tee Z.D.M.G., 1917* p, 1 , 
jaA jF riedrich* m kl/itutftatisffrr Fttfuhun&n IlfU"), I, p, S" ff.K CautkOD 15 advmbk 
whether in dtcerririn or view* oi thi* mrE .which depend upon ihe critical £aeuitv 

h:u line maci 

J F vjIlL, Pu'Np'dptri , pp. Will we dmuld waul iu tenure r]\c FrALJOf in&mp* 

TEsnm imo Greet in <hc bee *sf tlifc trsrimnri) of Hrrndfttai J T 173* and VI 1 * 1741-1) \u thi 

barbarian ** character d the pre-Hidlciih inhalmani* nl Crete, who were represented in 
ditiirjl tlnio by ihr Klr->:ict*a- M Prritw. it i* hard **y iSk J.U.S. , Hjij, p. 13z ft). 

* ! Kreivthuieri AmWtefl % rn 4 ir G&tbirhu ^rr pirrhiitim $pf* iri/ ; Fid* # P #f| mtMti&r 
tht.'rwmm 1 Ghitu Cii'ihjjitw i&nte. r, p. ft. 
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it had been plated as a precious object (sec p- 86). This is presumably 
worked, and the most ancient known worked iron from the Aegean 
area. Momo found a lump of iron or the Neolithic period at Phaesros. 
but this was merely a piece of unsmcited magnetite. 1 Iron fitiger-rings 
were made in the sixteenth century ; <me has been Found in a ibaht 
at Rakova to 9 (L.M, I) and another in the Vaphcio tomb of the same date 
( ( . 1550 Iron was well known to the Hitt ties in the thirteenth 

century, and no doubt long before, and the victories of this Ana 
tolian people over the Egyptians may perhaps be partly attributable to 
their superior weapons. The Egyptiani possessed iron weapons in the 
dap of Tutankhamen » (f. 1560 a.c.), and possibly before. 1 bur they 
depended largely on the Hittites for their provision of iron, and the 
Hittitc king could withhold iron from Egypt when he willed, as he did 
on otic occasion from Raineses II.* The Egyptians were still obliged 
to fight mainly with bronze weapons, and so also were the" Peoples of 
the Sea.” One of the great bronze broadswords cf the Shardiiui 
(very 1 different from the Minoati rapiers of the fourteenth century, but 
very like a Hittste type on the monuments,* Mg. Sound at Gaza, 

k in the British Museum/ The Egyptians always represent the Star- 

1 P^Ltf/i tf CttUy p. 26; <■/. /><**« of Mt&it fie., p. 7*. 

= ChilJc. PjiCtt if F.Htpptiin C\VllizMn<m, p. St. Thr:** were “ I lit adfctt pictr* of 
metallic iron in Europe" be tone Mr. Foody lie'• find 

»\Vr know illii from objecn frond in the pm ** km'- wmb at Thebes, notably Jim 
wonderful iron dagpir with fdd-wwbd and oi Jtal hilt (Carter, T*mf. •( Umlh****, ii. 
p. 3 68, pi, IzixriiK.j l law it in the troth when fim identified a* irsm by Mr. Loott ■< 
WJ , a* bright #i«edj and I tank it ai 8r»t light to be of tpeculiun mt-ul. t>» crjmd pommel 
b of the tame type u tho* of ifw Minoan ■-word; from Zafcr Papoura |Fig. £57), and 11 
flbdoiuly rtf fi»reiif:i origin, hut It# ornament it not purely Mimwn, conroiing, tike that «(m 
lelloW-tlaggcr in *tJd, of vgutp and diamond- of gmsofawd gold work. 

* 0 « the iron ipeariiejd of the flyksos penod found m Nubia (Woolley and MadVtr, 
Ruhm, p. lyj), tee p. 86 n. 

‘Ilo^rth. C**bt. An*. Hut., ii, pp. 367 . 272 . 

• On tin; slab reptcseniin^ a thunder-god Itnir, Zcnjirii C hilde, Tht .Yryror, f‘. *. 
illustrates tbu and comment, mi it, p. s9, but d«. rt nut male the vroiparisor with dm SLar- 
dina sword. Nor doer Cowley, tit HMttt. p, JJ, who abo reproduce* it, 

- Hall, An- •*/*, pp. 4 - *$** p “ . .*»" Fof J U “ a ‘ c P 1Ta11c] * Lt t1ie ' vc } h 

biown rdief of a warrior-god foam! at Babylon (Kt.Idcv.ei Ji Btiylm, fig. 
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Jim, Philistines and rhetr allied as wielding these great swords (Fig- 
330), and using round shields. 

Iron then came to Greece probably as much from Anatolia as from 
the Damibiait region. North-eastern Anatolia, towards the Caucasus, v\as 

_ 0 _ posdbly the earliest centre of iron-wooing/ VVV 

cannot ascribe its introduction into the Aegean to the 
Adiatjns, In the Homeric poems, though iron was 
known, they ordinarily use brontte for weapons/ Iron 
is first found generally used for weapons in Greece in 
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the Geometric, period, which musi for chronological 
reason be assigned to rite time of the Dorian invasion 
and the period immediately succeeding it. 

In the age between the Mindan-Mvcenjcan. rinu 
(ending in the fourteenth'-thirteenth centuries) and the 
beginning of the Iron Age that heralded the Durian 
conquest (ai earliest in the eleventh), a shorter brojad- 
bladed bronze sword (Figijjti) appears in the Aegean 
(Naue's type tl) a , with the 1 af-shaped sword (Fig. 
332), which seems to have been contemporary with it 
1 Childc, rfcr dry$/w t p, us. 

5 On niemuom of iron in Hojn« T *ce LWccjbcrg ct SipVw, Pin. 
.fnr h p. l6o; The age ui \\n - brr«>qi 7 the Adi Id ill iff*, was lor Httsod 
k, nf- intermediate between T hi- Ago nl 2nd Iroo, m ijci 

rtKtlytlw lime « which wc Imc arrived i€hadmd< Hrm. 
p. \7$l * Rui vrlil* 4 
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(N.me’s type? Hd, 11 &) and the transition-form 10 iKl- RJJ start 
type. These -;words of Northern (that is to say Ce ri r fal- Europe an.) 
origin are very different from the rapier (Fig. 257) of the 



rM< ;ji — r.*tn n»m wwijii wim nfMt'Vimi <4vH'iiTit «*r. (mit. siuv) 

Ml Ulym (Ijit Myraauii) (*. <) H»“* R<*t* MyBMi#e«i) 

1 it) f;Vluikn) {*) K?Tpnh«* (Arfuiin) 


Alimjans (Naue’j types In, li), 1 and the la to* Mycenaean short sword 
(Nauc% type 1 U, Fig. 33 ta-e). The broadswords of the $ ha r din 3 

1 fw N'poc’i tivgid-iypw we hi< n St iturVt. pl>. HI- XII. 
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and PhiJiitinc< (p. * 5 N> 4U0 quite different again, arc not found 
in Greece, and cannot be assigned to Greek* : hut the short broad¬ 
sword ind 1 he kvif-h.iped *u<ird were Greek,* A longer example 



lift. i}Z. -vm£T\\ UHUKJJ mSrtP i_xaj- an-iniE pci *r> tllin r-lmaii, mem. tTt- 

UiaiiJ fcju."Pi a r 1 -j mollukV li i;rii—cim. H_<l) i zi* ? 

I Oil, ihe broad-blade J AdiallU type Eviim, Pfih. fnmbu p. lit. Oftt \\q- found tth 

iImt "rrtvtt of Mycenae Diremliterc ci *x\ GMn -. Fig. jfclh otic hi the hie Mycen¬ 

aean r 1 jmb• depute of MauHsitd In Crete (SM p r 2jH| : jnJ its occurrence -J^res 3 find oi 
btniii^ in i i» tht Athenian acmpufo (Mmudhu* M .Eu fynd Jrin Atbci> afcrppcdrtT/ 1 
.^aj/rwjrnc MAtadibUi, n^j. p ff.) Adman A linuhr inward daie - :• 
^oiVir-tomh at Delphi .PerdriEf. f pwrfArf ifr Mpktt* ■= ■ Itpfol alw .!•; WhujiL, mile?.’ it 
belong- 10 j late: fitmficnt, which h imlikdv An exmnpfe tr&fn tin Britiih Museum 
■ l ndi-cl /'■. .-;;;■ :n Srr-ri-ntwmtn Ftjf- WS jU; I -,% 331 is did i--i I,,sv. hr- ji 

found in C'frfu. Of the Icif •hjipcd type 3 fine specimen lu^ i -cri found At Myunitt ( 13 Stf= 
emhtrg «f Pa^lio, Fip> foe^j. and otW*al lal>Corinth, <mJ Corfu p. | 6 qi); oncifi 
ihc Bril! Hi Mutant nm Hokums in Cypfti* (Murray, 5 rulih_ nil VVdtctj, Bra. J/pu. , 
aw p 1 1 s I%- ti'i- A \w finclcif^ihapcd wmfifa, hlltiesi, "feni Reynrt , TT whidi 

ptohjddv amt Lo realitv from t_hpu* H ind possibly from Enlbtiai {formerly in the Pierpbnl 
MorjtiB CoUcciionJ, one from jhlcodrs in \thjnij, cTidcnth Greet (Uniei, ft*. r/fo Fijc 
i(i) + j daeficr from S*m\ *, -/jtW vlii* ftp. ami j Email temicJ leaf-shaped djo^c: 

with hilt in one ptecrwiili the blade, irom Crere. jrr aho in ihc Urimh Mtwcum \ 

difnibr (ikw -nratrii) daj^ipir was found mih e^omctricsl remain i n Spata. iKhibddplurud. 

ddr. JEO^r^ tyto—2J a p i 11 , 
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of type II, without cross-hik, lias been found in Egypt ivith the name of 
the Egyptian king Set i 11 (< . 1215-1205 ii.c.) on it. 1 It b therefore con - 
tem poraty withi n ten years or so ivi 1 9 1 the historical attack of t lie Akai yasha 
on Egypt (p. 24,0}. and may justly, with the leaf-shaped type, be assigned 
to the -Vchaians. There i s no other people to whom they can be assigned. 
The Dorians used iron, and as the oldest Greek swords of iron, in Greece 
and Cyprus, an- of two types whose shape* shew that they were copied 
dircctiy from these two bronze types,* and as the Dorians succeeded 
the Adiaiiti; directly in Greece, the bronze types must belong to their 
immediate predecessors, (lie Adiaians. And since these types are not 
Minoan at all. and not Mycenaean till the second half of the thirteenth, 
century, they are definitely circumscribed to the Aehaian period. 
L ‘ To Egypt the Minoans brought tribute or gifts ■ the Achaean* dashing 
swords/'* 

We can distinguish to some client between the Minoan and the 
Aehaian spear, since the finely formed spearheads of the Minoans with 
their beautiful lines (p. ittf, Fig, 25B) were no longer used by the 
Achaiam, but I tad been entirely superseded by the broad-blade spear¬ 
head of the usual type (Fig. 335), known before, but not characteristic 
of a period, at wits the Minoan spearhead.* 



» 

JCLI. JHtiXZE El r £AUerAD AND TOOHAE 1 CMTTT, -J) 


The simple bronze fibula (Figs. 532-4} from the “ fiddle-bow ” to the 
“arch ’’type, belongs to the Achaians, It did not exist in Greece before 

1 Hwieharit. Jg + Enrtt., 191J, p. til il T ; t*cct, Jnn,, rriii [igia) p p P aSa fl. For 

the 1 jpt r/. Natte* kf. m, f pi, ii f 3. 

4 Fvjna + for* *tV, p md Darrmbcri* ci kr. *iL t ||g*. 3604, 3605. 

1 CTliiiHr , / b* Jtfftuh p. * Cf £4 Urirr ptjtfum#. at, p, 179. 
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thirteenth ccntuTyat earliest, and formed no part of the old Minoan 
costume . 1 It occurs only 1 at this time, in association with weapons of 
the kind we have described, and with the sub-Mycenaean, ” pottery 
which, we shall see, is Achahm. The Dorians used fibulae, of course. 



If ilien the Ac bn hits belonged prim- 
arflv to the Bronze Age, and had nothing to do with the general intro¬ 
duction of iron for use in weapon-making, which must be assigned to 
the first appearance of the Dorians at the end of the twelfth century, 
notwithstanding the fact that its existence was known to the Afihalan* 
and it was prized by them, how is it with cremation ? In the poems 
the heroes burn their dead, Tlu- invaders of Asia Minor in the 
thirteenth century (p. 2+4) were certainly corpse-burners .0 well as 
apparently iron-users . 1 Tile Dorian invaders of Greece at the end ol 
the nert century were certainly both. Hie AcbruanS of Homer were 
bronze-users, although they burnt their dead. Bui the archaeological 
Aehaians, the people of the bronze post-MinOan swords and sub- 
Mychnacan pottery, did not burn their dead, 

Ar Mouliana in Crete vvr have a most interesting iamb in which a 
bte Bronze Age (L.M.Hlfe) burial containing uncrcnmcd bones and 
bronze swords with leaf-shaped blades and hilts like those of the short 
broadsword (Fig. 33*). w .is found on one side, and un the other another 
burial containing Iron weapons and cremated bones in a keattrof the most 
debasedsub-Mycenaean style, almost transitional to geometric, aecom- 

1 I 3 ffl utiabic to (Jdfr lllinkvnlLt:r(i , ! belief that thr fihuh ikfrlflpcd .'!U of % he tong 
bronze Miaoaa puu wuh one end beat maud (twim, Prth, T'-mt-i, i*iai. *95)* “hirti in 
obviiiudv hairpin? ^ ihr itinrt rtcurred etid i* enkinrally adapted in IjljIl) a Jijir.kiii>t in 
poritinn! T ntn fad that a kaiuiifullt tinned spuitntn hi* jiwi been ioumi by RunEjAc 
j; Kfioradt ,sxin. U. me tin aigiuMiU ajwi.uu th.it, ‘Die ikwrition would be hidden by 
rloilin » much bv (he hair. 

a j; is am ! mg after 1100 a.c. and the overthrow «i the TUnite kingdom in Anatolia that 
ftm! tivtaatit-n-burials if l Unite Cairbcttiiih on the I.uplujic?. 
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panied by vasesof sub-Myeenaean typc(Fig. 335). « We mar here have 

.in instance of iron weapons succeeding bronze, and cremation succeed¬ 
ing burial, in the ‘amc race, and even in the same family.” 1 We have, 
in fact, here a record. I think, of the actual change during the Achaian 
period From inhumation to crema¬ 
tion, and from bronze weapons to 
iron. Tile older of the two burials 
k obviously Achat an, and probably 
early twelfth century, Some of the 
vases of the cremation burial are 
not yet really geometric, even of the 
transition. The kr&ter is however 
of the very latest pie-geometric 
type, and might perhaps be regarded 
as transitional. It may not be older 
than the coming of the Dorian-, 
who reached Crete early, possibly by 
the beginning of the tenth century. 

If the Bronze Age burial dates riot 
earlier than 1100-1150, judging by 
tile type of the swords, there may 
have elapsed abuut a century' ami a 
half between the two burials, the later dating about 1000, The respect 
with which the older interment was treated is notable. 

At " Til under-hi ll,’* above Kavousi in Crete, vve find another tran¬ 
sitional burial, with iron weapons. Tsses transitional between Minora 
and geometric, and unaemated skeleton*/ This must be another 
bte-Achahn burial, but an older one than the cremarion-burial at 
Monliana, to he dated to the eleventh century ft too-1050), after iron 
had come into general use. but. to judge from the pottery and rite 
absence of cremation, before Crete was dor i zed. In Greece we have 

1 Evans, PtthJTtmbSi pj>. i 12, 134 i XirnhmidifJcs, ‘Bpgt'.tgx , 1904, 11-37 < Mactendf, 
Ja w, f iiiir* f 43 a C 

■ #**- 7 ™^ Jnk* (iflWV. Fij^. 2 , J ; pp. 128-137* 
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grave-deposits of probably a little later date, in the island of Sabin is, 1 
where a;, at Mouliana we find not only iron, but also cremation. The 
geo me trie pottery of the Di pylon. winch is generally assigned t" the 
Dorians with other pottery of the same style from other parts ni 
Greece in spite "f there being no literary evidence of Dorians in 
Africa, is associated with iron and cremation. It mast belong to the 
Dorians; to the Aehaians it cannot, a? they were bronze-users. If 
then the geometric style is not that oi the Dorians, whioc was it? 
This appears to be an instance of archaeology proving something that 
literary evidence denies. Well can tvt imagine that the Athenians 
expunged all mention of Dorians from their early history 1 

Cremation then is chiefly associated with the Dorians rather than 
the Admans, and probably did hoi reach Crete, ,n miy rate, earlier 
than iron. Wc may therefore suppose that if it already c listed in the 
Adman period at all, it came in only at the end of the age. about the 
end of the eleventh century, after Iron had become well known in Greece, 
but not before it enme into general use. The general use of both 
belongs to the post-Aehaian age, and the attribution of the custom of 
incineration to the Homeric heroes is probably an anachronism on the 
part of the poets if these heroes were the genuine archaeological Admans, 
very certainly so if they were sotnc of them originally Minoans. 

So far as puttery is concerned. I should follow the views of Dr, 
Duncan Mackenzie,* and attribute to the A char a ru the wares which 
we know as “ I,.M. I lib ” in Crete, the more debased types of which we 
may with examples from elsewhere call “ Sub-Mycenaean ” (Fig, 136), 
and the Transition-types from Sub-Myeeninsui to geometric all over 
Greece- The T,.M. Tilt) (not “ sub-Mycenaean *') pottery from the 
clumber-tomb at Milatoe in Crete “ is probably pre-Achaiaii. and 
not later than 1300-1250; the older pottery from the tombs at 
Mouliana is definitely Achalan. The well-known u Warrior Vase " 
from Mycenae 1 is no doubt one of the best examples of Aehaum 

1 Wide, ,tii| Mitti., tnr. 

s,, Ctciar Piltw, tlf' w W.S.J. Am hr. tit, p. 415ff.i, 

* hvjiu, /a.-, fji p. fj-j tf 

* Scher!irdf, .v< ■< Figs. 1^4, attjf; Ntud-cium. far. fti„ p, pj” 
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ceramic (Fig. 338). Tin curious fragment with the men, dog, md 
horse* (Fig, 339), also from Mycenae. 1 is one of the worst. It 
might be called transitional geometric. It may lie laid that the 




rir ' **1TC ilLll tt ■ 1-IJ V£*. \A I imKLI'A *.31! 1 I Alfl in tMi \_-JUXJJl ' HJ.IT. W% 

LlTAIOliH ' v. j* J I 

Achaians have not much u ceramic content.” but the archaeological 
evidence is dead against their having possessed any more, or any good 



Fir; VjUfc-PWUifll ill£W{tfV *11*0*14 fiimHli OfT¥ 


ceramic at all, so far as decoration was concerned, while forms were 
clumsy in comparison with the old. The pottery of the Philistine 

1 SdiH. f.hsriit, !,u fit Fit I Js, 
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settlers in Palestine -it the beginning uf the twelfth century i- of 

{he same L*M. IIIA and 
sub-Mycenae an type.* 
T1 to t ran *1 ri im !~ ro m 
sub-Mycenaean to proto- 
geometric pottery was a 
gradual, not a catastro¬ 
phic change- 11 ir is 
hardly possible to separ¬ 
ate (them). „ . » Both 
— types can be recognized 
at rlie same moment* 

E 

> 


Win, 53^—A.CUAHK I'ALL^f HjI**-" 

Mtvr : UTCThflX {t*J 


*F« p 

* Eoftdylrc. hf. i ff,, p. kJjtv 


and often tin the same 
vase. They .ire found 
together at the end nf 
long series of burials in 
Mycenaean chamber- 
tombs.’’ t,%. at lalysos 
in Rhodes and Pot hi a in 
Kal^mnos. a A probable 
example of lIic first signs 
of transition is the rase 
(Fig, 540) with frieaes 
of running deer, in the 
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Mycenaean, and practically transit ion a I. 1 Cretan irans it tonal and 
geometric pottery Is well illustrated by finds at Pralsos (Fig. 343),* 
Koumis (see p. 367), and VVofcastro * (Fig. 344)1 

1 tk ^-, FF <#>. 197 - 

1 Pffton, yjf£t, viu (1M7), j>. 04 ff. 

1 ttmop, U S,.4. Jww^ tii , f. if ff 

0"rn(r,[,fr, f., H llall. Ptaluntr* FeniU. rWJtrup. puM. (914). Cf, pnfnlrte, 

t<* of., pp. *lir. irtiF. 


British Museum (A idz:}, while two others (A 1023, A 1024) are 
good specimens of full transition to geometric. 1 At \ rokastro in 
Crete interesting transit ion a I snb-Mycenaean to geometric ware 


no. -rum ui* it \mxi. dui : s ciiAIAM Same i’hjiiT, mib, catu™:! 1 {jj 


=Tsg. 341 i with scarab:- «!' XXIlnd XXVItli 1 Jymsiy dale 

(Fig. 342)- The u.ire from Assaflil hi C:irb (Fig* 336) h sub- 
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We then regard the Adrians as invaders from beyond Otltrys, 
already mincized or myccnauized in culture, wlio when they took over 
Southern Greece from probably effete " Mycenaean " rulers, appear 
merely a> the inheritors of a debased Min nan art-tradition, which in their 



'Hi. J4J_— tayrrtttf iC Ala rs, twiwmiP, • i) 


senti-barbarous time became ever more and more debased. Their only 
good art was in their sword-making, apparently; a characteristic of a 




no. l^-tinASi lAil.T |J l I.IMXTE1C VJJi OJ 
HFf IWM} AT VRQE4TTIO. f |) 

(itn, HVI, £*TA l.u%TL7 j 

military era, as in mediaeval Japan. Tlie same may be said of the Bronze 
Age culture of Central and Western Europe ; beautiful weapons, but no 
other evidence of what wc should call high civilisation, such as cimed in 
Crete, They belonged to the Bronze Age, though iron wa s kn own to the ro. 
Cremation may have been known to them at the end of their domina¬ 
tion, but was not generally practised till the neat age. The Dorians 
overthrew them largely with the help of iron weapons, no doubt. 
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The- Httmeric panoply corresponds very well to that of the Warrior 
Vase and other Indications at this period.* Greaves (Fig. 345) had 
supplanted tlic ancient Cretan boot or putteed sandal, and the breast¬ 
plate has finally been adopted. It was known to the M moans, as we 
see from its occurrence in the Kitossian list- 
tablets (Fig, 97), and is perhaps shewn on 
a Mycenaean fresco (Fig. 278). The Shar- 
dina are represented by the Egyptians as 
wearing laminated body-armour (Figs. 31s, 

330), and so if the Arimaspian (represented 
by a Cyprian or Clilcian artist ■) fighting 
the griffin on the Enkomi tu i rro r -h a (idle ( Fig. 

302). We set a corselet on the Warrior 
Vi* (Fig. 338), Tile round shield (Figs, 

318, 330, 332, 339) has entirely sup¬ 

planted the great Figure-of-Eight Minoan shield (Figs. 179, 254-6). 
The plumed helm lias been inherited from the Minnsns (p. 137). 

We are now in a Dark Age. Mr. Hogarth would prefer t»i call it a 
Twilight Age: for him it was not dark, 3 We know however that the 
Aegean was fast being reduced to a state of barbarism. Piracy was un¬ 
checked, and the coast people fled to the hi lb to escape the pirates and 
slave-raiders, building their villages on almost inaccessible peaks, as on 
Thunder Hill above the Isthmus of Hierapctra in Crete, where was found 
the late-Achaian burial mentioned above. The Achaians are vested 
in Homer with the old Minoan Bronze Age glamour. It is difficult to 
distinguish what probably is really Achaian in Homeric legend from 
what should be assigned to the old Bronze Age days. Although Minos 
may be an Achaian in legend, how can we regard the epoch he repre¬ 
sents as Achaian ? Minos does not belong, any more than most of the 
other heroes, except perhaps those of evidently later date like Idomcneus 
In Crete, to the time of the Peoples of the Sea in which the actual 


* K, s>. Thnmpton, /.if. v, P-1 ff. Cf. Ridgeway, £er/y Jge vf p. 317. 

Tht pair 0/ bnmu jtieavcr (rom tlnkimi, iUuctrarcdsbons.aie probably ro be-afsigned to the 
Achjiui peiM. * TU T tfth^t ,y Hitrery, p. ij. 
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Athahn? of Mycenae and of Cn-’U- lived. The ALaivasha of the Egypt- 
iam werr hunters and burned. pirate? and freebooters, not upholder; 
of an ordered Minuan thahssocracy or even of the fax athaica which 
the poets would assign ro the days of the heroes. The fibres of a Mine? 
and an Atreus (whether Atreus is a historical ting Anarissiyas of the 
thirteenth century or not}, belong as conceived by the poets to the great 
days of Crete and Mycenae, to the- time between the twentieth and 
the fourteenth centuries, not to sub-Mycenaean times and the transition 
to tile Age of Iron,, to which we assign them if we insist nn the litem I 
inspiration of the literary sources. But the wonders, die triumphs 
of workmanship, come down from tire older days. Are the political 
arrangements of the poems too to be accepted as genuinely Achaian r 
Arhaian dynasts ruled in the seats of the mighty at Mvcenac and every¬ 
where else ; they *' tool over " from their predecessors. The Homeric 
kingdoms raay be correctly Achaian, and at the same rime preserve thfc 
old Mycenaean political divisions to a great extent. The Ac ha i arts 
inherited rhe power and glory of the strong men who lived before 
Agamemnon—if Agamemnon was originally an Acini an, any more 
than Minos. Was the Trojan War, in rhe ultimately historical char¬ 
acter of which we need not disbelieve, though it may not have lasted 
ten years, 1 2 really an Achniim expedition or has it been transferred from 
the Mycenaean times by Achaian poeis ? 


1 Yet 3 ns:icni ncftt* often did lur '* very [pag uinc, We have am in the »icge *A 

Asotin in die eijTh eccisuh mentioned by Herodotus (ii, 1|7) which According to him kited 
m \tm than m-tiTiTi -nini: yejn >!| : »qd-. iiegt* were rn> doubt really merely bhu-lcjuJo. -■ wj- 
that of Troy, WhfH the Integer* had no wjrgt-ipjiftmu* to ipe^L of, tiege^ mini c^fien 
hrfvr deg^ncntrcl int<• b 3 **.Lidw> Even Tyre red tied NeburhjdrtcKar for thirteen vstt* 
tln.niL fe h lit puumtfd ill iljr Fkn-'Jt-filleiy of Asjrrkn mditur teknee* wh icJi 3 ia-i 
proved ifreititdrle h *nd with which Cym* j •> reduced the fenced eiti*-, of fonb. But 

Tyre*? iiyixkf pcMilkili made hm it! CJCCEjitintt, ai ihr could nuE Lw-JtUchrd -<t dohC quarter* 
\\ V 1 l ±\ r. in * bnrA . lrd l'j- r >1 j ny Mi nmn ut b lycefltea ei tifege-ertginef. There i i j re ptrsentithi n 
of j akj?e (much older uf ccmr« thin the Sie^t of Troy) on die wdl-fcoown fragment of j 
repatak ijm cop found a: MyceiUc iFig, 163 ^ in which wt jcc archer:* jnd simmers contend¬ 
ing riutstde in 'xi\h: There ?! no liim of runs or ia tortoise* if like ihete oi ife Assyrian*. 
iiiU le** of great engine* thr the haltm** of the HflBbiwk Greek* *nd the Roman*, Frob- 
ablj nothing of the kind yet i-iisted, -ind thr- fortified dty rouM wilt mdefinitefy ei 13 ii fell 
by famine of ircarhety. 
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hs. rnidhmriLil date, at the beginning of the twelfth ventucon- 
Lempor^ry with the Philistine migration nnd not long after the attack 
of the Atdvasha on Egypt, fits in well with the date of the archaeological 
Achaiarifi if we regard it as belonging 10 the bier period of their domin¬ 
ation in Greece- Bui its setting is that of the Mycenaean period of at 
least a century or more, probably two centime* before, and the expe¬ 
dition may really have happened then* and have been assigned to the 
Achaians by the poets. 1 In tradition the deed? arid works and ways of 
all the men of all the foregoing centuries were naturally enough by 
Greeks concentrated in the period immediately preceding the return 
of the Hcraklfd$ ? the age h the domination of the Vchaian Greeks in 
Greece. Everything great and noble that had gone before was attri¬ 
buted to the Aehainm, who can in reality have made but a sorry contri¬ 
bution in comparison^ 

Ytt probably more of the old culture survived in Crete than in 
Greece itself. The purely geometric (Iron Age) buriab excavated by 
Mt. Hogarth near Knosw 11 are in ancient re-used th&hi. The 
stirrup-vase still survi ves in them m a debased form, as at Koumb S 
with geometric decoration. If we suppose that the geometric pottery 
was Itm brought by the Dorians, these tombs should date at earliest ns 
late as the tenth century on rhe current theory, as the- Dorian? are sdd 

1 Oft the other hand die cnbtddciice flic r radii bind dale with dai -.f t\ t Ptitiiitinr 
migration ti <W nmuifli to uti Jw it equally puds* Me that the ana A on Twy was really -in 
A ctojaii. n?n i pre-Arhaiati Mf&tmfw By 11*14 wvuld pmunubly 

|v already Adman. 11 In the i»*ner*l catastrophe of elder puwm of AiL Minor under 
pidture From the tuirtk wlietkcr fmiu ike Cm. ad an tir ihr Thradan tnunm- or hum bulk 
inert tiF tin; west itlztd an oppfiriufiiti ” rlTogjrtk C&wtbr* Jth. //?-■;„ h, p. Z47* 1 Fur the 
la ts Loi'ical thj racier i>F lEur story Quidwidu /f/w> 4 *r* p. t in Airctti and Attms- 
djr*s* p, 350. 

a Thai view os the Whiixm may teem thj different from ihutT or Pro! Bury in the 
JV|. , //•:/; lfc ii f ck xvii.bm h 1 that 11 FcpwimJ upur w hj ik an 1 hjin -logical r-rjdmor in 
accordance vtiiJi tvhidi wc mins modify mr afipfurbrinn oi pntdv Btcfarv mTlmrsny All 
itAtxmcmM nn ihe mhjea nr i he Ai.haian- and thcirpCEciK: fdicc in die exrlv iiury of Greet r 
remain highly dirpotahk Hm iitiiii I- tiaatU and formulated, nr tv* mate so 

progress. Arid the view 1 have oaud. wlikla in dr indn agree* wirh tkn of Dr. Duneau 
Mackenzie, •ecitfci to m* 10 reroadle the difficult ic* l*n, 

* -IfiM-v vi r p, 70 ft 

1 Mjl lrTlS!lt, Xlif^ P +4- 
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m one accounr to have readied Crete early in their migration. 1 Usually 
the beginning' of the great Dorian or Tlicsprorian invasion of Greece 
proper if dated about toco a.t. It is undoubtedly a historical fact. 
We find napes of the southern advance of, presumable, the Dorians in, 
Bosnia and the Macedonians in the Vardar Valiev.* 

A bronze-using race left the 0 attube Valley “ hjirdiy later than 
1500 Bit.,” and settled, displacing or overlying a previous neolithic 
population .«f the ‘ f painted pottery type, 1 ' along the battles of the Var- 
dar, where they left remains with which late Mycenaean pottery (im¬ 
ported) has been found by Mr, Casson. Here they seem to have been 
held up from further advance for Wtnc centuries by the peculiar eluko- 
liihie culture of Thessaly,, lo which belonged the Din1ini-J1.dk. in whom 
wc have had ronte reason to recognize the ancestors of the Adrians. It 
the late Mycenaean pottery found bv Mr. Casson dates to about j too 
d.c., as it must do, these people from the north cannot have been 
Achnians, who were then already minolzed and civilized, and perhaps 
already lords ot Northern Greece, if probably not yet of Mycenae 
and rhe Peloponncsc (see p. 2^9), They must then be the second, 
or Dor mo'M acedonian, wave of Greek immigration: Dorians still in 
rhe Bronze Age, not vet in the possession of iron. If their culture was 
closely related to that of the Mrramare folk of Italy, the eastern branch 
of the movement of the Urranuire people out of the North was that of 
tlie Dorians into Greece. We mi gilt Bay “of the Macedonians,'' so 
far as the Vardar movement is concerned, as the Dorians proper tradition¬ 
ally moved through Illyria and Epims. Or perhaps we should say that 
the “ Dorians ” (or “ Wiros tl," the Admans having been the H Wiros 
I ")» who were left behind in Macedonia when part of the race evt-nui- 

1 Cambr Hin,, il, p jilt, 

*S- "Tlir tboBM Agt in .Mafcdcrrtia," Izxiv, (1913-14), p, 7] T3. 

(11 1 . 1 . 1 cxkavs linjij it Ckluthtui 1 cf. rov, p, t tf.J Alihntigh iitt bron^ wa* artuallv 

found, Ur, Casson <.f)ciid=ti but i|j«e <«n t* nr* doubt tlmt tke remain 1 irr. nf thr 
Btnnxe Agt. 

*71111 term "Tim ,r is wad by w m ,c piiiblngtn* /.£. by Dt PctcrGilffi in ilic CornerlAp 
Anntxf Hilary. voL Hi tt* ^iEy ihf primitive JDdo-Eitfop£4Ti^pr;ilrj. Ji — 

{w, [hf&A. 
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ally moved on southward through Thessaly * became the Macedonians. 
Tin- final southward movement into Greece from Bosnia and Macedonia 
took place tv hen the use of iron had been adopted, apparently per 
saitum. whereas ** in Italy the terramare culture merged into the 
Iron Age by a process of transition.” 1 This may have been due to a 
sudden reinforcement of people of the same race from die North, bring¬ 
ing iron, which carried the earlier people southward with it, overcoming 
all obstacles into Greece. 

About iioo H.c. then, or somewhat later, two hundred years after 
the Aehaians had moved into southern Greece, the famous “ Return 
of die Heraklids ” (possibly enough under chiefs of Achahn origin, 
unless the whole of this parr of the legend is a men- legirimarioii-fution), 
begin, the Dorians started to found their states in Greece, and the 
“ Great Migration ” to Asia took place. "Hie chief Dorian states will 
have been fully constituted, and the Dorians have readied Crete, by 
1000-950 b.cA 

To this period after the destruction of the Ac ha i an power must 
be assigned the short period of J’hocnician penetration in tin Aegean, 
upon which we find ample authority in Homer as well as in several 
pieces of archaeological evidence, though we no longer can believe that 
Kadi nos was really a Phoenician, or that Phoenicians ever settled inland 
in Greece as at Thebes. The legendary Phoenician origin of the Cad- 
means of Thebe* is probably to be attributed ro a late confusion of the 
** red ” Mmoans from oversea with the <Putvrxt^ analogous w ith the 
Ptolemaic confusion of Kcfti with Phoenicia. But the worship of 
the Kabdroi at Samothracc if Phoenician, and vve can hardly doubt 
that Mdikcrtes at Corinth is the Phoenician Melkarth, or that names 

1 Gattftj hr. tii-, p. 1 : jjcfiuiue IXtfLm ruovenieflt mu he traced from M xvdouU 
tluoLi^i TbcMiljr, whaze out cxciTiliEUt at PhsfcM Imd ficldcJ scleral hundred ipcoaiie- 
brooches, 11 It^cdirf with Irad figttrint* und i*ory tarrill£| erf Spatum ijfprt/' 

s IIid-, f. 85. Hit Mjcwkiniun cartv 1 lalipmt peruxi (= Greek GwmemrJ ii repit- 
MrttitJ at Cfoauciu™ by » gtomtircc yi=^ which should date about food ox,. she: tin? migi*- 
ti^Ei (fW. v p. IS). MtXiBoa ti iioo-fcw^x.* which would uind)- br r<*> hit i+ in 
SouihtTTi Greece U 11 1 namhcm uupoit J 

1 Ckadwick* N/rvu Jgr t p. t3So. 
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like K&rtluua, Samos, Adranmiioi't, and Atabyrion arc Semitic, 1 So 
also perhaps Araden in Crete, which is dole to the ancient twin port 
of Loutro, the " Fhotnike ” of St. Paul's journey. May not Loutro 
have been called “ Arwadain *' {“ two Arvads/’ or double Arvad) by 
Phoenicians who occupied its havens, and the name have shifted a 
little since ? And we may find at Kameiros in Rhodes, traces of 
Phoenician archaeology, though the imitations of blue Egyptian faience 
that arc found there are more probably in reality of Naufcratite 
origin, and to be dated to the seventh century. 

Thccolonizing movements of the Greeks in the eighth century drove the 
Phoenicians from the Vegcan. During the time of ilieir presence there, 
for nearly three centuries after the migration,the art (almost non-existent) 
of continental Greece is the barbarous geometrical pottery-decoration 
and crude metal-work of the Dipylon period, which spread early to 
Crete anti later to Rhodes. The Ionian* were of all the Greeks the 
irihe that had in it the most of the old Minoan or Pelasgic blood, and 
inherited probably much of the afterglow of Minoan culture, 1 a tradition 
which survived to inspire the new beginnings of Greek art in the eighth 
and seventh centuries, What remained of the old Minoan tradition 
was preserved only in Ionia, in Cyprus, and also in the islands and in 
Crete. A strange survival of Cretan notions into classical days lias been 
noted by Sir Arthur Evans in certain Cretan signets of the fourth 
century (Fig. 546). 1 which are almost literal transcripts of Minoan gems. 
Is there a comrioos imitation in them : And he points out the sur¬ 
vival of Minoau tradition in numismatic types, especially in Crete.* 
We might see an earlier recrudescence or survival of Minoan art-tradition 

*fUII. Ohleti Cft'iii—fjM* ■■ Him p. 2;“ it, While linddiftg lhat th«e tiitne* »te 
f'lioawwr. and considering liiat the evidence, nich a* >( V>, beats nut iheJcgtadiirv pn*em« 
ul rlie “ Sidunlant 11 in the Aegean, I nit totally w* lunger beliiwe in «»ue ul tiic ntppi.wd 
Itixniditi trace tn CtMcr lvlikli wcincil probable iii 1901, and itr tuiniiimrJ t<x. tit, 

‘D Hogarth, tenia jfihf tbt futt, p. 41 Mr, EUgjnh fui recently modified hit 
vfew (fnelijA; a/ Hutory. r, l j). On U* Gnc-ii Migration*, mk Ifogink, Cawfa. Aw. 
Hitt., ii, p. nt fF- Mr pomi* nui ttm ilie central portion of the eei eaati <jf 

\iU Minot Imil doc previucnly been occupied by Greets (Aegean*) probably on tectum 1 
of m evteniimt of iho llnmc or a connected power ro the const in Mincun di) > 

* J.ff.S,, lEcii iiijlij. p. tgfe (Figt. 5 -?), ■* Hid* p. —04- 
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in such a picture as Fig, 357 ->r in Fig. 347.3 sisthrfcemurY vase-painting 
oi a sailor struggling with a sea-monster, But at the same time we see 
here the characteristics of the new age : the hair is almost as long, but the 
pointed bead has arrived, and, above alb though there is .1 tight waistbeh, 
the figure is naked : the Mi mans never represented the nude figure 
in detail. On the back <»f this vase is a picture of a youth riding a 



rin. ii'ivi™. t-k HfTiv.it pif m i1.*- \ry i 1 rn wwmUU- ^mii *. 

u*i 4 r.kul iLU (rik THE iduini cikilry ffltt tmom > **tTAV ftLACl-noirin> 

iFnUrp-J} rWAt : VMMn 

horn in flu* peculiarly crude Cretan style of the sculptures of Prinias* 
where we sec one of the earliest oi" the renewed struggles of the Medi¬ 
terranean art-spirit to revive in soifee temple-carvings that* rude a$ 
they arc, srill have something about them of the ancient heroic ityled 
When Milchhofcr wrote his Anjthigt dir GrifcbiSihrn Kunst in 

1 F&met, Am a. Sr, Ahb. .fW, » (l‘ 44 h p 48 ff - 1 himrvrt ttur I i^tuco; w, 

?<?mc -h-iv.- demtf, -in oik cf the vert jrcfcuk rdkfi »p ihc Caadin Mu»c«m 4 tcfrcsdurttiiirt 
hI « tinvcrd Creiin ahotiginr, 1 descvtuiatii of tlie Mbtmii ftmi Aduiimt, &A\i% hi 
\\t% ^i^misL Xkman L f»!U|u=fnr.. The figure *A 1 1 'i'e "mpf liniH T> mem* u 1 me 10 be iSut of 
j ^wtum, pr&hiUly she Daturfi wife 
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i 8S3 lie pointed to Crete as tile mother of archaic Greek art, and tins 
inspiration, for such it was, should never be forgotten* His 
prophecy that Crete would prove to be the mother of art in 
Greece has been realized, not quite in the way he expected, but far 
more splendidly. And in & -.-naissanct- df Eh| archaic classical period 
she may also have borne her part, since the tradition of ancient style 
does not easily perish. Another scholar, of a yet older generation, 
Boecfc, the author of Jtnfftf, in 1836 wrote with equal intuition ; “ The 
history of Crete begins so long ago, her age of story belongs 10 so remote 
3 period, that she had already sunk into insignificance before the rest of 
Hellas emerged from barbarism,” 

When wc look back upon the history id the Minpan arid its associated 
cultures from their neolithic origin to their death in the Greek w Middle 
Ages.' 1 Wf are >Truck at once with the note of extraordinary brilliance, 
freedom, and picturc&juencss that characterizes this, the most human 
dvilizijriojs of die more ancient world, the world before 1000 R.c. It 
was so extraordinarily modem, mure modem in some ways than the 
civilization of Greece and Rome. When wc look at its sanitary arrange¬ 
ment;: or the culture of its ladies and their customs, 100; the obvious 
human re lations of “ society” between men and women unknown to 
bter Greece and Rome, and of course to the mote eastern nations 
(though in Egypt the relations of the sexes were far less restrained than 
in the Semitic East) ; the ^conventionality of its art at its best period, 
so different from the rigid conventions that (except at the rime of the 
Heretic Akheuaicn) chained down Egyptian art and always held that of 
Mesopotamia in leash; its riotous fancy as exemplified in the Zabo 
sealings : we might almost fancy that we are looking not at an ancient 
art at all. but at some ultra-modern art of the future. Ihc aestheticism 
of the Minoans was untrammelled. It is the Greek spirit already 
apparent. Hut the Mutton uas more aesthetic than tlie later Greek. 
Hip aestheticism was uncontrolled by any sentiment of litor/jfetf, it is 
evident. He and she did what pleased them. There h no trace of 
ascetic anywhere, ■> Vet we find hi it no trace of the obscenity tliat we 
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constantly meet with In the art of Egypt and classical Gretree, and 
even sometimes in that of Mesopotamia. 1 know of no obscenities in 
Mlnoan art. Even nudity is hardly ever represented. 1 In other 
makers than this the fancy of the artist ran riot : a true artist, 
fie made what pleased him. Therefore his art was uneq uaJ : the Minoan 
could produce the finest and the crudest dungs at the same time. He 
made or painted what he really felt, according lo his powers An J the 
limitations of his materials, which were specially cogent in fresco-p.iiiu- 
ing, which is the most unequal of Min cum achievement*.^ What he 
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could do witli a more tractable medium, such as vase-painting and i vory 
and metal-working, we see in the L.M. 1 pottery, the ivory lejpers of 
Knossos, and the inlaid swords from the shaft-graves of Mycenae. In 
hard stone we see his wonderful ** Icntoid " gems [Fig, 34ftJ. [ n soft 
stone too the Harvesters and Chieftain Vases are triumphs of art. Great 
sculpture in the round he eschewed : the imposing works of the Egyptian 
sculp tun did not tempt him to imitation : we have only a single Minmui 
stone head in the round from Mycenae, and that is very bad (Fig. 3+9j, 
He went no further than the fine reliefs in $ejst> dun »(pp, t8j, 186} r 

' TV ivyry boy, fens P*UiWo [B.SSmffi. i, Fi*. 107 , PI mil. am 

prubably l.urptLw. Such figun, in ivniy unu] in Egypt (Middle K^dom), 
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ihe Mycenaean shaft-grave tombstones (M.M* III ? 0 arc cliUdlsli : 
tliL- bun group at Mycenae is crude. The rigid formalism of die 
Egyptian sculptors* with their canons of proportion, was foreign to 
him* and he could not produce what they produced with its aid. 
Their genius for portraiture (the linesc achievement of Egyptian art) 
he did not possess or had not cultivated. Their uniformity of excel¬ 
lence was not his ideal; when he essayed to imitate them, he adapted 
in his own free way (p. 122). The Egyptian was different ; except 
at recognized period* of decadence his art was always at a dead level 
nf excellence within die limits of the convention : he was the supreme 
art-craftsman : the Minoan was the truer artist. Herein the Minoan 
is the more modern.,,'. 

The apparent modernity of Minoan society has often been remarked- 
It U hardly possible to doubt from the evidence of the frescoes, etc., 
that women were on a par with men in many ways. Though their 
participation in die brutal sport of bull-leaping may not have been 
entirely voluntary on their part, they certainly took pan in the chase with 
men. Here we are reminded of the Cretan huntress-goddess BrI tom arris 

or Diktyraia (Fig. 350), who became the 
Artemis of all Greece. And with the legend 
of the Amazons in our minds, we cannot say 
that we should be surprised if it were to 
appear that the Minoan women also went to 
war. Evidently the later Greeks conceived of 
the women of early days in Anatolia and 
Crete as huntresses and even sometimes a* 
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w amors* 

This feminism, if we may call it so, was 
probably a development of strong matriarchal 
ideas as opposed to the predominantly patri¬ 
archal ideas of the Aryan Greeks as were the similar matriarchal ideas of 
the Daiyos or Dravidians of India to the patriarchal ideas of the 
invading Aryans, 1 In Egypt too the woman was important : far more 
1 Burnett, -UnjaitU) *} India, p. 4, 
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in ihe Semitic East or in Littr Greece, though probably not so 
much so .is in Minoan Crete. In Egypt descent was traced through 
the mother. But in Egypt the gods were on the tv hole more import¬ 
ant than the goddesses, w hile in Crete there is little doubt that the 
reverse was the case : the goddess was more important than the god. 

This leads us to some general considerations with regard to 
Mmoan religion, on which hitherto 1 have touched but incidentally. 
Prof. Martin Nilsson 1 ms recently (1927) published .1 work on Tht 
Mvtean-Mytrmean fotjgion, to which 1 have already more than 
once referred, It covers the whole ground, so far we know it. 
in some detail, and devotes special attention to the matter of 
Mmoan survivals in Hellenic religion, which of course he accepts with¬ 
out question. He sees old Minoati gods in Lhe Laconian Hyakiruhos 
and in Rhatkmanthys, both of which have the nun-Grcek-rfl- 
icrminaiion in their nkmes. The remarkable gold rings said to come 
from Thisbe in Boeotia, and published by Sir Arthur Evans {J.ILS., 
[925, p. 1 ir.), arc, if their authenticity is certain, conclusive proof of such 
survival of legendary stories, and after all it is only to be expected that the 
religion and folk-tales of the Bronze Age people of Greece should have 
come down to their successors and partial descendants in the Age of 
Iron. On these rings we find older versions of such tales as that of 
Oedipus or that of Persephone iibU t Figs. 36, 16 ; see p. ztfo n„ below). 

As Prof Nilsson says, “the standard work on Minna n religion is 
still, after twenty-five years, the treatise of Sir Arthur Evans on 4 The 
Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult.*”, A* in Anatolia, the highest Mmoan 
deity seems ro have been a Mother-goddess, the Rhea of later Greece 
35 O’ And with her was associated a god, it is true, but 
not as the Aryan Zc us was associated with his inferior consort 
the bdy Hera : this Cretan god. Y'elcltsnos. was a double of the 
Anatolian Am; a youthful goth who adores his mother, as her 
inferior. We see this in numberless representations, chiefly on 
gems ; as we have as yet no fresco representation of rhe two. Wo see 
him not seldom descending armed from the sky to place himself at the 
mother's side, or else he swoops down, with tuair dying, upon the sea 
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(Fig. 35i). ' The god seems to be the inferior being. And the Cretans 
made their gods in their own image as surely as the laur aryanizcd 
Greets made theirs in theirs, with their Aryan Zens and Jus inferior 
wife. ThenVelchanoswas identified with Zeus; but Zeus Krctageiies 
was alwavs somewhat different from the Olympian who had conquered 
him and had absorbed him. in old days, even as early as E.M- II, the 
Iskry} or double-axe (Figs, in 353 ) springing From the horns of the 
altar, or between the horns of .1 bull (Figs. 3 a, 554 b hb 
and perhaps belonged to the goddess also. The pillar (Figs. J 55 » 3 ^)* 
was an emblem of divinity, as in Syria and Palestine. So also was the 
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treu. 'One of the most curious representations 11 that of a goddess in 
a fantastic boat, beneath a tree, on the gold ring from Mochbs (Fig. 
m Y Snakes, perhaps regarded as d>tho«c animaU, were venerated 
in connexion with the goddess as we see from the representations of the 
snake-prices or goddesses (Figs, ifl-z). Birds were associated 
with the sacred tree-pillar (Flugta Triad a Sarcophagus, Fig. 28$), 
—just as we see the Egyptian Horus-liawk perched on the sacred rree- 
pillar (the Dtd) of Osiris (Fig. iq),-and also with the horned altar as 
well (Fig. 355). Caves and clefts in the mountains, such as those of 

1 The uyflvims Jaw and Uic *»* below indicate tho in true Gretl ^*e-p*inter‘* f^hwtt. 
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Kavousi and of Arvi in Crete, the latter the seat of Zeu> Arbios, were 


abodes of divinity (Fig- 357). Demons of the mountain*, of wood and 
spring and SC3 (Fig. 358), Naiads, Nereids, and Hamadryads were 
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feared ;' sometimes water-demons, holding vases in their hands, were 
depicted in a form obviously borrowed from that of the Egyptian 
hippopotamus-goddess, Thoueris fFtg. 559), This is probably not a 
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primeval borrowing, but a comparatively late one of Middle Minoan 
times. The hawk-headed gryphon, borrowed from Egypt at the same 
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lime, accompanies the deities at a sedate walk, draw's their cars {/leg. 
Jrrh., pi. xsiSifl), or guards sejant the throne of the Knosdan priest- 
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king (Fig. 241)* or the sacred pillar (Fig- 3 ^°)- Fie ^ often, like the lion 
(also a sacTcd animal), represented at the 4 flying gallop (Fig, 361), ns in 



Egypt, where the lively motion would seem to be of Minoan origin : 
such Egyptian representations first appear shortly before the X^TIlth 
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Dynasty III). 1 The huntress-goddess, who, like a similar 

divine hunter,* is accompanied by lions (Tig. 350), has already been 
mentioned. The Zah™ scalings (Fig. i6o), arid JVIoIian pots (Fig. 172). 
shevy us what queer elves (some no doubt cii semi-religious characier), 
the Aegean artists could imagine. The seated winged sphinx of Thebes 
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was already known (Fig. 369). 1 Very cimour representations, undoubt¬ 
edly of a religious nature, occur on the wonderful gold ring from the 
fhofoi "of Nestor " at lLikovatos, published by Sir Arthur Evans (Fig. 

362); but whether they refer to 
the after-death, as Sir Arthur 
thinks, 1 or not, seems susceptible 
of argument. The gryphon- 
headed women who on it appear 
to take charge of a human pair 
are certainly of the other world as 
weirdly Imagined by the Mi norms. J 
A curious object oi religious import was the 
" sacral knot," a sort of fringed towel or napkin 


f ll,. |I 5 |^— TH 1 1 ttllLU. ItXOT * 
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tied in a knot, which is so often represented in 
religious scenes' (Fig, 363). Trumpets (Fig- 
364.) and shawms were used in religion, and the 
conch was as tiered as in India (Fig. 365). 
Great rhyton? or filler-vases, sometimes in the 
form of bulls' heads (Fig, 366, see pp. 144, 
200), 5 were used in the service of both gods 
and men- As to places of worship, it is 
difficult to find among the buildings of Bronze 
Age Greece any temples on the vast scale of 


1 Thin thmikJ In fLiucmUtt=d P jfid *-\ t tbouM ttot be itxj lurtled if uc find f'ersephane 
ar Gtdipii* and tbe iphua fin altered farm) t MSmun goM ring, nr m y udufr Greek 
legend, m bir( Anyttiici; Li ptHsifrle Eram* JJ/.S. m t pp. Is *?). 

* Evans, %ttS H 102 ^ p* >1 fL The illume don h etc U enlarged three diameter*. The 
amou* dropt or hlabi iimoidodin^ the- bodice of vhc men and woiMi shewn on it repre¬ 
sent ihcir hair (a convention usual on The- gold ring*). 

* 'flic cagfc-headed and winged n>fUTCf oi the Assyrian* wtrr pTribaUy prit on dressed 10 
pla> p;i* but they represented tein^i? of ihc world of tlit god* and demon a. 

1 For a iomewhat rbnibr Egyptian object, of funerary impart * */. flirt, Aftn. No. 70& 
fHa 1 L, Ifirrsrf.-ffiflru # v H p, ia T pt 52 : J*vm. Eg. Artk. ri\ (192S}. 

* p |"kh trugTiitlc^ttt nbjeti U made af black *ieaiitr + hi nMtrik were inlaid with while 
Uwll, m m* painred behind cry»Ejl inlay, And hi horn* of gill wood, It wa* futind in ihc 
^ Utile palace M of Kiiv-o. ■ lLVan* v Ttml- at ifrf I}* it/Ar .f.m, 79 ff,}, 
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those of Egypt and Mesopotamia* The gods seem to have 
been worshipped in certain rooms of a palace, and in all kinds of 
sacred spots in the open air or in caves. Lustra I ceremonies seem to 
have been performed In tank-Kke space* in the palaces, approached by 
descending steps, which used to be taken for baths (Fig. 3 ^/)- Lfieat 
vats for libations were placed between pillars, as. we see in the “ Little 
Palace." and between T.he two trees on the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, 
where a priestess officiates. Images for household use were often of the 
crudest description (Fig. 36S}./’ 

The act of worship seems to have 
been accompanied by the use of a 
sort of salute (Fig- 225 if.), standing 
up. Votive objects, such ns model 
axes, etc., were dedicated in thou- 
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sands to reinforce the prayers of the devotees. Of the priesthood we 
know nothing, bur can see that priestesses were oi equal importance with, 
or perhaps greater importance than, priests. 

The Hagia Triads sarcophagus (Fig. 293) gives us suggestions as to the 
rites of funerary religion, and we set that chants were sung at the grave 
to the sound of bar hi ton or lyre : in this religious Ceremony some of 
die men wear female dress. In such ceremonies priestesses probably 
led the rites, and if 1 man took a subordinate pan, lie apparently 
had sometimes to be dressed as a woman, like die Lydian priests.* 
The men have their hair shorn, in token .if grief {?). There 

1 Rintsiy, 'frjilJiif I'.lr'nrntl m Cwi CirfhzltivM, p. 174. 
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were religious dance?, in which a string of women were led by a leap¬ 
ing and pirouetting man, exactly as in the modem xonAz* which has 


no. 36^.—«ii.t,-Mrrm*r = ltttll i'aluci, kvors n* [() 


descended unaltered from Miuoan days. The dance? of the warrior 
Kourcres, whose name seems to refer to their maiden-like appearance 
(gjUAfir r< .xWxtyiof <ik™s .-rag&vei; nfigtit ; , aOfv xalsfr Kov^ra lavv 
2$2 
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jfjttew), 1 were famous in later Greece; Funerary games no doubt | 
were celebrated, and then there b die oft-mentioned bull-leaping, 
winch was certainly of a sacred character. 



iW jfir-— l-LITPAl. Utl A i IXOI&D* 

lc gives us an impression of cruelty underlying lids brilliant 
civilization, which is confirmed by the dread legend of the Minotaur. 
There was a Roman or Spanish touch about these Cretans that was not 
prominent in the classical Greeks. There was ;m atmosphere of eerie 
mystery about the Labyrinth, the Minotaur, and Minos 
Irimseli in the minds of the later Greeks, The Cretans 
seem sometimes, in some ways, to have resembled those 
dark and inscrutable Etruscans, who may have been 
their relatives, whether they came from Anatolia or not.* 

The Etruscan characteristics of Rome arc those which 
remind us of Labyrinth add Minotaur. Yet crueJ 
though it may have been, the Minoan culture was not 
gloomy as that of the Etruscans is supposed to have 
been ; perhaps wrongly, just a? that of Egypt has been 
similarly misjudged. Like the Egyptians, the 
Minoaus seem to us rather a joyous than a gloomy 

» Aesck. FrjKTrt. jii (Jio Ptfcp); Atbeiuciu, xii, 57 (518 c) ; quoted by Ewa, J.H.S, 
1:915, p, 14. a. jj; *Srt p. 140, ante*, 
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people. The Egyptians were muck preoccupied with the state 
iif fht- dead in the under world ; but that made them all the more 
inclined to enjoy life while they had it, And wc do not see that the 
Minoiins were so interested in the dead as the Egyptians or worshipped 
quite such weird anti glcwuny infernal deities as the Etruscans. Their 
life as revealed to us la their art was singularly free, joyous, and 
artistic, fall of love of beautiful tilings, almost too aesthetic. The 
cottft of KiuwiOS resembles the court of good ting Rene, with his 
troubadours (unless wc ought to compare it rather with that of a 
mediaeval Italian prince, like Borso d’Este)// It was to their Minoan 
not to their Indo-European ancestors that the later Greeks owed iheir 
own aesthetic characteristics and their supreme love of beauty. 
Probably they did not owe their political ideas to the Mlnoans: this 
side of the Greek genius must be due to the Aryan blood which gave 
them their language. Gf the political ideas of the M moans wc know 
nothing. In all probability they were ruled by despotic monarch* 
of rhe Egyptian type, and it may be that rhese also had a priestly 
character, so that “ Minos ” ivai high-priest as well as king. The 
legendary Minos was a law-giver, but we know nothing of his laws^ Nor 
do we know- anything of other traits of a highly civilized state, such as 
a current means of exchange, though commerce certainly existed, as in 
Egypt, with, of course, fixed weights, but without any currency, and 
account-lists were certainly kept, as we mjc from Knossisrt inscribed 
tablets. The general state of civilization in such matters was possibly 
analogous to that of Egypt. Towns were many; the population large. 

1 may perhaps be allowed to quote at length, (although 1 do not alto¬ 
gether agree with it, as will be seen from my omissions and comments), 
an appreciation of the Bronze Age civilization of Greece from the pen 
of Prof. V, Gordon Guide. ’ 

“ We Lite that Miimin ctrHfciiitJtt was deeply indebted both go Muapcptsmli 

uni Esjypi Now. [ Enu.it unlrt ib-H it un no mifrc copy erf ljiIsct, btii utt orf-jim] and crej- 
uve force. A inch Crete .i-unlf out a rettirfLrUy moctcfH in outk»L Tlic Minoatt spirit 
was iboma^iih F.umpean and in no Oriental. A comparison meb, Egypi And \kao- 


1 f>swn «/ Emrwptitn Cimtmtfum* p- *9. 
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yntp im. will mite ilif ccmr*t plain. . . . The Cretan ini it w» 8M limited ro I'rfprtiii- 
tijijj the cruel detilj of a selfiib dtspor tujt daomni to formniiun by the itmait «dUdfiiiim 
of pricitl) mpenddaiu Hence the modem Dotma&m, the ttwh (i.U ntal inline far fife 
and nature that diiiini;iiiih .Miiwan tjk paintings, Ircion. ^Tui , 1 d* ntu of 

course mein that the Minwm wete cither democm* *w Jibuti. Olid* and ktnjji there 
were, but * siudir of the plan, of a Mbrnw dty inch » Goonu4,P»huWto, m Yjiilili. will 
ktm, no extreme dhpiiiy amon* the lionet , . . Tries* ol on overgrown and complicated 
priesthood such » cramd a foial *w*v in Egypt *nd Batirlrm there were none. Beside* the 
pjkcr, thcitttelvei thr<H% placet of iv.>nhip wctcfoitk mounidn itinncl and tat red caves " 

Personally I consider that the debt to Egypt was much greater than 
that to Babylonia, but Prof. Childe is the first to insist in some detail on 
the undoubted fact that there did exist a debt to Babylonia. To the 
mith of hts remarks on the occidental character of Minoan art those 
who really know ancient Egypt and Babylonia can bear their testimony. 
It is only to those who have but the most superficial acquaintance with 
the ancient East that JV linoan civiiiza lion appears Oriental. Pr, if. Childe 
himself, however, has something to leant with regard to die Easterns. 
To say, as he does later, that we find in Crete none of those stupendous 
palaces that betoken the aristocratic power of die oriental despot " is 
surely rendered impossible by the mere facts of Knossos and Phaistos, 
width are more “ stupendous ” than any Assyrian royal palace, and in 
comparison with which Egyptian royal palaces were bui collections oi 
glorified mud huts, Iscautifully decorated but still made of mud brick; 
stone was only used for the dwellings of die gods. " Gigantic temples 
did not exist, it is true, in Crete unless the palaces were also temples, 
as Sir Arthur Evans implies, and to quote the absence of pyramids as 
revealing “an excessive preoccupation with ghostly things” in com¬ 
parison with Cretan tombs is hardly fair, as the Pyramids were an excep¬ 
tion in Egypt. Prof. ChiMe adds; “ Even at Knossos, in die days of its 
hegemony, frescoes were not restricted to the roy.il residence.” Nor 
were they in Egypt. 

Wc must too remember that die Egyptians also depicted “ charming 
scenes of games and processions, animals and fishes, tiawtrt and trees,” 
not so freely, or with ** so European an atmosphere " as the Minoans, 
it is true, but with equal charm in their own way* And we must remem¬ 
ber also that the Minoans owed their first inspiration to depict these 
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things properly to the Egyptians, though they did it in their own 
way* To appreciate Crete we need not unduly depredate Egypt. 
Prof. Chi Id e's remarks that follow about industry and the attachment of 
industrial workshops, etc ., to palaces and temples, as foreshadow ing ** the 
most distinctive feature of European civilization," I do not follow, as 
precisely thy same thing existed in Egypt and Babylonia. 

W hat die last half-century has revealed to us of the Greek 
culture of the Bronze Age f have endeavoured to sketch in these 


lectures. 1c is a nets age that has been revealed to us, that saw 
the origins of, at any rate, Greek art and of most of that that makes 
Greek tilings of the classical age gracious and sympathetic to us ; 
further, it is therefore the age that ultimately was the original of 
most of that that is gracious and sympathetic m our own modern 
life, of amenity and of though perhaps not so much of 

ytUvwfla. But this wc do not blow : the philosophic debt of the 
later Greeks to the earlier is less easy to appraise than the pliilo- 
calic. -Still, in the realm of art and amenity and aesthetic the Minoan 
was our culture-ancestor, through the classic Greek, and so the Aryan 
world of " Wires ” owes its artistic inspiration to the Mediterranean non- 
Aryans In the loginning as ir always has during the succeeding centuries 
when Greeks and Italians, like Bengalis, have spoken Aryan tongues 
without being themselves of aught but much mixed Aryan blood. We 
may instance various minor characteristics of tile classical Greeks that 
with more or less reason we may he inclined to trace to their Minoan 
rather than to their Indo-European ancestors 5 but we may say that 
while on the whole they no doubt owed their political ideas and genius 
to their Aryan ancestry, their love of beauty and all jtiowixi} they derived 
Erom the Minna ns, as the Northerner always has derived it from the 
Mediterranean. In the Greek love of symmetry and proportion, of 
ordered beau ty, wc see the union of both characteristics, a lead; ytiftoz 
of the two racial minds that existed in the Greek brain 
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ON THE RACIAL AFFINITIES OF THE IN¬ 
HABITANTS OF GREECE IN THE BRONZE AGE 

1 HAVE in tlicsc lectures dhtlngiiklicti between the Mm&art anti the Indo- 
European ancestor* uf the clawed Greeks, To wtne da fiscal student- the 
idea t 3 i.it tht: Greet? may .have had my bu: in Judo-European origin -ell!! 
3Mii to be a hard saying. We &tUl have at tern pta to interpret Knnssua hiCP> 
glyphs by means oF Aryan Gredc. The view that the Mzftoui C relam were prob¬ 
ably nos. Aryans 'mm* difficul- h r sonic to credit! and hiitorkm of fjnecCr 1 eem 
disinclined to admit any bm an Aryan ancestry for theGreeks, Although they may 
gruddngly admit that the “ Fdasgi 1f may have been pre-Aryan, No doubt they 
w c re T and they w t-r ^ t J iu i l-ji; - Ary j j i p rcdec.. s* <« rs j rtd part -a nccii o r* ■ d t h < G reel • , 
f™ whom the poet* transferred the great deed* uf the heroic age tu the Aryan 
Adkaian* (sec above, p. 267). Let ns drop the somewhat abused terms ** Aryan h * 
and " I odo'European,^ and 4 peak of the *' VVlfOft, 1 * a-i Dr. Fcter Giles doe-fA In 
my belief which ii- shared I dunk by most others the Minuan; were not u Wi n»s ” 
or “ Nofdfe” of even * Alpine ” in origin, nor did they *pcifc Greek- No one will 
deny that they were not “ Nonii csJ* Their represen rations* whether by their 
own or by Egyptian artists* depict them as j bruise e race# black-haired, very Hie 
the modem Italians* Few Italian wranti would,, l rhinl, claim ihdr fellow-eaumrr- 
men an " s Nordic* JJ irs taCe* *outb of the Apennines though nnrth pf it they may, 
if they regard Alpine* " at 4N Pfedics,” and recognize any of die true Nordic 
blood of the Lombards as still ex bring. They would agree, I t hink that the great 
majority of the Italian rare U Meditcmneaft^ * brunet race distinct fmm the Cen¬ 
tral and Northern Europeans. It wa* an Italian; Sergi, who dearly differentiated 
the Mediterranean race, which is th;ir to which the majority of the neolithic people! 
of louth and west Europe, even a« Ear as Britain, belonged. In Crete the develop- 
mtns of ihe Bronze Age civilization directly, without 4 break, from the neolithic, 
is dear, The neolithic Cretan* were- probably akin 1 o the Asian tribe* nf Anatolia, 
Pmf. Bury, 1 pj Ctim&r. .in. //ur., is 

* Camfrr. dtit. Hut., ii, p, 33 fh; and C-tm&f. Hut imhj.. i, p, fo fiff, 
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hi ■ 'mtru^Uc dement from Libya and ilu I'^yptia n Ddu, ■ i mhardly 
have h-_ rai Aryans ? We lijvc duly the end of the I- i rly Min* no period inter of 
ad invasion of broad-head?* probably from Anatolia, which we may perhaps connect 
with the arrival of tht: _\ liny an paitery in GfcfCe Tile broad‘heads brought 

howrvu. nn MinyMiii potirn to CTvtr, ]f ii i ihrirs And ut ■■. ■ no sram - ■: am 
foreign influenc* w Ukh ihty ljt; Wie everted no the development n| Cretan culmrt, 
ivhidi contiitticd on its own way undisturbed by them. TTiey carried no radical 
ebamre like 2h.Jii of ih e dark -n f s tccceilmy the Minujb*M yet [mean power, when 
1 1 it . A rbj j pm W i r< ■ ■ nd rd, "I J 1 1 ev m lw t Il-o. e h ^ e n uim pa ra t i v dy lew in 11 urn be r 
and soon absorbed. In any ra e .they are likely ro have been of native Anatolian 
(A$taftk) blood *nd speech, not " VViros/" but if they were. they had no influence 
u L’ 1. j « . A- ?u been ■> I d, the appearjau-L- of the Minium, of ti hirti 
Minojn period, Mcditemnnn * and there is 'in them no tP- r oj fiii hair or 
1 ample!inn :; peril up? tlic^c broad-heads were not cunspituqudv Lirr. Aim i* to 
say there ivas nothing particularly ** Nordic |f about them. Now the Ackinn^ 
die Homerii Gmh, were fair in -jiTipariom with the Mediterranean* They 
wxtc hr- a 1 r.r aubum-buTcd (fovffoi) jitJ evident f) the fairer they iuf C The mote 
beautiful they were coaridiToT and V polio was %ovao%utrnz> perkip red-uoJd 
haired, rather itaaii yellow haired : rhj HumrrkL Greeks wnr< never of TcjuUmii 
cnmpluiiem. Th* Tartar- figure* and lilitniim funerary h.'kythm «ivc u* cop- 
perr -red nr htm* p h.iir -ith: by Hide ant!? dark-brawn nr blai L % and gcnerallj ; i\: 
completions ttsantdirig 4 certain Irish Celtic type. 1 lliis ruddy completion and 
ntfbui or lair-brown hair be in Graetc the contribution of pebple fmm the 
North, obviouvly # iitice xheu are no other cUiminithe \33rj1t Greek?, the 14 Win* ” 
who invaded Greece and brought the Greek language tldther. They were not in 
Crete lu Minoan dai ^ or probably in the Aegean j t all. Ih 11 likely that tin \b-di 
tcrranciUP uhu war in Crete and the Aegean iIllji talked the bugtti^c of 
“ Wiro> M ? The} were mot Win-? ; they had been there riiicc neolithic dayj, 
And wc have the tradition of the non-Greelc-spcaking Pckrgi {re presen Li ng* ji Prof. 
Mrrci pointed out * ** prc -Hdliiixtc " til much the sjmne w ay _i > 44 Britkb Tr L 
prpularl) uied in EngLiid lor 41 pre-Roman ") T and tin- apparently men-Aryan 
Etcocretari in^ri priori^ bt-idc- the wealth ifi Greek of non’Aryan nind 
the mUnbtrle^s place-names that art insusceptible of Imefp rent ion in any tongue 
ol |s \MfijLiL. SanikrL,* Greek, witli all ei entirely Indo-EuiQpvJn yimra.t 
stnd hJ^ 4 tut mnn-Indo-J-urfspean vocabulaty. The fwon wjs the 

* Pita %\i€ pwic of rourie ihr Iriih Cell* were never dart; the 44 black 44 people In I r chpd 
ind SlalLr: art pn--Celtic, in fcr.r MtdhfTTjntjn^ 

tJi A llhicny ni 111 r ^Itigun 'flvcmy," JJI.S m , p. 17^ ff.; ^sp, p jji. 

1 Merririlde Kf?lh F Offlf-. ffirf. s f Jf, I tD, 
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aanu- m both cvo. In Inn It buds rite invading Wiro* found i previoudv'cxkiing 
dan-Aryan face with which They mingled, rhe- Hindu? with the Dravidians, rite 
Greeks with the Mmoju^ md m bath c±w:- while the linjgiLige of the conqueror 
prevailed, that of the conquered supplied innumerable !i 4 tne # - and ivurd* to it: 
vocabulary, tn both countries the conquered race continued to ciist %ide by fide 
with the conqueror*, the dart Dasyu 5 with the fair Aryans, the dark Minoint with 
the fairer Hellenes. Their blood mingled* and in classic day* In Greece fair ±xul 
dart Gffith i m-tlU «ide h y aide. t he fairer I wing regarded a* Uu- nobler and more 
beautiful, a* in Indiu the fair -cjttm (colour) of the Aryan* continued among the 
Brahnutm and JCshaniyas, ^nd wu ihc foundation of the ca^tc-distinction between 
I he in faiirli :!;■:■ Wiisy.: ) jtjJ I III- S :.j r.i c NuW.in both ^Jumric-, the fair : jm j 
practically disp^ifcd, a- ii hat iki in Italy and Spain, in spite of reinforce' 
tnent by Gaith, Lombardy and Visigoths, Though, to judge from the pictures, 
ft still existed there among the nobles as fate a* the sixteenth century a.d. In 
Greece line can only jneei with iit occasional ruddy-fair type in Crete or tI n; 
islands. The dart people hi\t conquered in ihc end, hut they ye A rhe speech 
of their ancient conqueror^ as the Bengali, who lia^ iuxdiy m ounce of Aryan 
blood in bh vein*, talks an Aryan fangua^c. What Ids Mongol-Dxavi dian 
ancestor: talked wt do not know ; I suppioc something akin to Tamil Tdugu* 
ur tome thing Mongoloid. Nur Jo we know what the Mi naan ‘ Talked, but it wx> 
probably something akin to Etruscan or n> the Asfanic dialects of Anatolia, to which 
Etruscan may hive been allied, or it may have been like Libyan of Egyptian, ur have 
clcnu-m? of both Asiank and north'African Speech ^/'Uui believer in Minolta 
Hclfanfm may point to the fact tEut in Anatolia thcHittitc? spoke m [ado-Europ¬ 
ean tongue, apparently more akin to Larin dun to Greek, as early as S4O0 u.cA 
That i; true. The Aryan Hirtitt speech was apparently the tongue of 1 ruling tribe, 
of the king and Iti# Ilfeocnicjv *nd was tised for the purpose! of the royal chancery 
and archives (the Bftghi/ Kyni table!*) ; but 5CTcn other Language seem also to 
have b^n spoken and some os ihcm written in the Anatolian realm of the Hirtitd, 
most of which were distinctly un Aryan, including the: 11 Protahattic rt which was 
probably the tongue of the people whom rhe aristocracy of “ Wirt* ,f ruled A in 
fact Anatolia had already been conquered by nne tribe of “ WkuE 11 jusras Greece 
was shortly going ro be by another^ coming from the Cem rah European plain which* 
aa Dr. Peter G 3 & La.« acutely suggested, rather than South Russia* is to be re¬ 
garded ai the Aryintm the original home of the Wirm and the Indo-European 

]j *WwL p. t\ Giles, ibid* p H 54. 

1 Discovered byHruznJ; rtffa in Hilt, Awt, Mill* N£, 7H1 edition (1917), y, ts.y 

* Foner* Mirth* DtutiikOnntt timihfkufc 6 l t p, 23 rf. C£ Hall, its Jnatdian Studifi* 
p. 16ft tx. 
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tongues. The fact tltat an Aryan tongue was spofcra in Him t e-land, when 
Minnas *iill ruled sn Cn r u- T in no wiv makes it probable that those MI [loans spoke 
an Aryan tongue yet. Still, sn all probability, ilte language of the ++ TOro* rt wai 
4t1 ready spoken in Northern Continental Greece at that dint by the anatstors of ihe 
Vhabn*. Is is in fact not impossible that it had been spoken already for many 
vent pries north of the iftftUKlM of Corinth p and pi^Ifilj even, some way -it some 
time into the fVkpnnuac, where neolithic poll cry of the Pi mini tyy.- known, 
Which I personally am inclined to identify hypothetically as the pottery of the first 
* m Wjjas," in Greece, renting from Transylvania (sec pp. 2,2. 62], Here they were 
twamped by the native Pdaigh clement and overlaid by-other* from Crete and l be 
Cydadv*. "Hie Myreiueans then possibly had^mc u Wim^ blood in them. Then 
at the end of the Mycenaean Aec, the Achillaits, genuine " Wires** 11 moved southward 
from Thc$saly, md brought with dmna the Greek language, to he fallowed two 
"cemunLT liter by I he Dorians, The femian* are ihc cutnph of ihc mixed race 
half Achaiin, lull PtUsgh", pjoduced by the fint in vast cm. If t he l>imim " 

Thessalians were the ancestors of file Achfliins, and weir 4 * WiiOS*” we should have 
w place the fint arrival of " Wires” in Tbataly about Zy 00 o,e. r which is not 
ifnpo>fibIy early. Tilt royal Hitmen in Asia Minot will represent a somewhat 
later migration from Europe* while ilut of The Indians, of whom we find in rrapr 
kft behind in Mitatmi about 1400 a.c., 1 may hive been roughly contemporary in 
jt* mmn^ with tSie movement tfiai brought the interiors of the Aryan Greeks as 
far ai the kihrmu of Corinth, run far muih of which the) were stopped, probably 
by the Impossibility of penetrating further the maf* of file Mediterranean pupu^ 
lition, and were throw a back to Othrji, just as the Indian Ary it were stopped by the 
inau of the mub-DOHcd Jnfiu*k (“ihe useless One* ”) on the line of the Narbada and 
the Yindhya bills, 

Wc should then deprecate any attempt 10 discover"" Wiro**" and u Greets "in 
toe or tlt>? southern tsttotU before about fijo hx. ( Jt carlicsr, chough of tour sc, 
if the t ugency of Prof* FnrferS idem ifiction of the name* Antanvat and Tava- 
gabvas vp-ith Andrews and LrewoMewc* nf 0 rdioni^/Q# at ctdy a* about ! 3 30 it 
admitted (and as I liavc stated 1 prefer to suspend judgment on the subject at 
praetit, for several retKmtf; sec p r 250), we luivc Greek, in Boratu and warring in 
Lcibfr (Lsdtei) in the Liter half of the fourteenth century. But BOcotia and 
Lesbos are not Crere and the southern island?* and T j* 1 have said. It i* not probable 
du t “ Wlfbft w came there and to Cyprus before the days of the Akalvisha and 
AturUriyaJ? (!}, f, 1225 h.u. J do not accept the idcntificntkm of AMdiandu of 

VHtrta as an '* AJexamirw^ of lalyK* " at all (p* 251)* dnee the equivalence of the 
names i» imposMbk, quite apart from the difficulty of hU early date (1400-1553^ 

1 See p. n.l. 
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ivlicn, therefore, I ^ee no reason tot oppose Greeks so far south a* Kiddies- It teems 
m me Hue we * annul talk of Achaian Greek, and to of Wipw, to fiJio*Ies F or Crete, 
nr Cyprus, fill j£ Uait a hundred ypm later. 

y^Phc parallel of the conquest ol Greece by the Achaians to iliat of the conquer 
<if Northern India by tie Arps appears tppeuitc. The difference between the two 
perhap r lie* in she * omparati v* degree* of culture attained hy conquerors a fid con¬ 
quered in ihe re-jpL- me coomri cs. In Greece we know that j highly cultured 
luxuriously civilized race that bad dc^cncmcd was overthrown by a comparatively 
barbarous people. Jn liniia wc arc lcs| mimrctikL Hmv much of Vcdic civiliz¬ 
ation ynti really due to the iUnqticred thuviiiian- wc do not know. On ilie face of 
it. it would *cem probable tbit here the tim cooiciianr; were mm dm an equality 
of culture. Bur we may yet discover tba Northern India in pre-Ary an dwp wit 
ilt aiirirnt home of civilisation, » we have found out to die las-£ lulf-century that 
Greece was. And ihe retent diftiovenb of prehtnorie Indian cull urc, tlnfeljr 
related to that of the Sumcriani and dating Ifotn the third millennium u b e r , ai 
Hj iippA to the Punjab and it Muhcnjo DarO to Si mV axe extremely ti unities nr H 

1 S:e F.vsyil Britts ijth riL, nnv tdJ, i, j.r, Anhadogy > W. Aii*b *« r reference*. 
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l The very intemdug fragnuera of stone rdkf in the British Mmm, illu*- 
trated in ray Atgt&X Atjh&Avgft PI xski, 2, (licwipg th« head and shoulders 
or a leaping bull, with olive trees in the background, should have been men- 
Tinned and redlhismted her; d prtrpes of the bid 3 -leaping and sis rcpFCStrtH- 
lium. h is a yen important plea' of Mitnuui Hulpture, and has interested 
many writer?! norably Pmf. Let ha by (jJIS* EgiT- p- 1 j Th/ Buililtr, Feb + f>, 
19*4, p> 154). For iin illumariqft of it 1 refer reader? 10 Atg/am 
hv. iiLy where the photograph admirably reproduces it, or Oj Boiscrt. Ailkrtutp 
z t FI. ±jj, t. In Miiuun character H strikingly evident. An interesting point 
b the repmenution of ilif coloured patches on the bull's hide in the conventional 
quitrdoil io rm ecmnumly seen on ttoi;«pi*tflCfitatk>ni9f bolls, and closely 

paralleled in Egypt (sec p. 25, m i)* ITUs pnnt alone would be quite enough 10 
determine the Mifioan-Myrehaean diameter ni vhe rdid* even u this were not 
already sufficiently evident from the Treatment of the butt's head and the tree. 
It belongs 10 the Elgm coJkrtion, but its provenance it unknown, though it may 
be considered with some ptobalftUty to have tome from Mycenae, M. Fermi p 
who published a rather poor illustration nr it placed on one side* and described it 
as a hem* in hu //wtoftf & FArt, vi f p- Af6, think* that it and another dab shelving 
tl«e lower part of the leg* of a bull 41 mi appanmu h de? f..mlw*-i-coupole " 
ai Mycenae, The fact lhat it h a bull, nor a 1 km, that h reprowted, was pointed 
out by Hauser in y(Jv /nrt., 1694, p. 54. IT- (I owe this reference to Mr. F* N, 
Fncel of the Department of Grei-k and Reiman Antiquities), I do not believe 
m JFcrratV idea that the leave* of ihe olive or laurel (?) bush were inlaid m metal: 
for me the wised portions t>f the relief depicting the tree represent the foliage,, 
the sunk portions which Ferret thirdri were inlaid* ' l . . - te crcux d« fcuilk* 
parait avoir tie necouverr par unc temNc de brume * , . ' 5 being ritnplj the 
interstice? between the leaves. 

3 r A point oi great important^ his beefi raised by Prof. A. A, XakhArov T of Mu-r- 
co Wf in an a nick entitled Afltdhcg, ALtlaya AzifM t EffiAti Mir f" Caucasm* Alia 
Mtnor f and the Aore ^ 1 World fi ) in /iwf* jfrrf. An A* Tn A/A*; to, II* 

(192% pp- 33-45, in whfch he compares buihtHc tla^dug worth (see above, p. 253, 
Figs, 529, 130) and dagger? (Ftg, JI7) of the Slmnlma and Pulesaf lux with extraor- 
dinarily similar * word? and dagger of copper and bronze from the Caucasus in 
ihc RiiFriin mLLFeunw, anJ the hall-and-cresccut helmet of I he Chardins wiili the 
iTtacemdiomcd helmets of copper figurines of the same origin. Flie fesem bianco 
b striking, a* u also the likeness of the Caucasian figurines 10 ihose of Sardinian 
warrior* of thv Bronze Age (dL Pcrtoi-Chipiez, HifL dr FArt ¥ <v. pp. 5 J — S^)* 
which have of ecu been compared with the Egyptian reprcsoni a lion of the ShaT- 
dini, and wirhjuirEce p. t^ff, s Figs. 4-^. The eondiuion will ht that the 

^haidina* who did colonize Sardinia and gave st it? name* came, with other peoples 
of the *ea r a* both Brunch and Petrie have suimised* uhimaitly fmnj the Caucasus. 
But tt it probable that they ome alt the way round by sea from the end* of the 
Euaine T rathe- iban icrmi crnimn-, to Syrii! where we find the Siurdiiu on the 
Coast of Phoenicia at early j* slie fifteenth century u,c. p and the Djiluuj and Sliaka- 
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Imha ** well Letiing there our of account, rince we have no reason to suppose 
them to be Caucasians or aught bur Aim&m and Wear Anatolians (Sagak^iyns), 
the Slurdina mmt certainly be supposed to have reached Syria by sea tram the 
Oucasus in the fifteenth century, and eventually pissed on to Sardinia in the Jg-- 
oI confusion that began in the thirteenth. The hearing of Prof, Zathifdv% find 
on the question ot the origins of the Pulmtha (Philiitmes) who weretetliualfr j 1 
their wiraponi iluI vy, nearly related to thv Shacdiiti, uvciy import a nr. Ultimately 
they ako mutt JiiVe been of Caucasian origin. (Tile big sword, iccn, as Prof, 
Zakharov points out, in the tomb, of Menkheperre^enH and Senmut, borne by 
Keftian Minnatu, may cither be a Minoan borrowing from this Caucasian -weapon- 
centre or an independent Mlnoan broad type of which we have no actual repre¬ 
sentatives except the mutli older (M_AL I.) sword from Muiiu, FSg + 102, ibovt^ 

j. In M* » t March, 1928, 33, p. +9, Air. EL Frankfort refers to “ the cxiraordiu ary 
importance ,T in connexion with the di reunion a* to the geographical extension of the 
term K/ftitt (see above, f, zty$ ft) of the supposed figure of men of Anatolian type 
wearing the Minoin girdle on two rilver ptnaka found 11 in a caver In Cilicia 7 " with 
■ l the most miscellaneous- objects of Hi trite* Greet, and R^man agc, ]+ and now at 
Berlin, published by Valentin Miillcr, dtk, ,,1/ifii. 50 (1913)* F j & 3 * pi- ** 3 * 
i shraulcf ay that 1 am not pcnonalty much impressed with the supposed Mmaui 
appearJnet of these figures: belts and kiltt, after all, were wont in Asia Minor a 4 , 
in Crete: the dwacfcrirtk Minton waist h ab=cm from there figure*, and there is no 
Hit or wjuEtcloui that cm be text* I do not therefore admit that thi* riod supplia 
u-. with the needed archaeological proof that Mi naans ever lived in Cilicia. The 
Hittitc cylinder-real, with two loop-haired and beked figures lighting with daggers 
while a judge (1] of the -amc appearance stands by, published by V. Muller* ^TM. 
JttL lmt** 1927, p. 13, Tig. perils to me to afford no Anatolian parallel to 
Minuan an ai all, but shews a deliberate borrowing from it by a Hitfite Mittkkun j 1 . 
Jhfsf figures ate Mhoan, obviously; but the scene Jt an imiurion at adaptation 
of a Miuoan motive, a* the hntb iigit beet* ran the two contending figures is an 
imitation of an Egyptian motive, by thr MlukkUtistltr* 

4. Sir Arthur Evans h a; in the recently published, recorid volume of Ids Palau 
trf Mitts* (is, p. 21 i ft.) described and fflttnfited the ALM- IE pi.lydirume pottery 
found by Mr, R r Engdbach in XiltAi Dynasty grave» at l b Fag eh, near L.diun, tit 
Egypt, Tbb W4& described but nut illustrated by Kngdbach in his book Hawgth 
(wIlEi the exception of a single pot with crinkly rim, pL x, 8 , which looks 10 me of 
Kamirih style, so far aa can be judged m«m the photograph), It is important as 
evidence confirming theXUrh Dynasty date of the Middle Minoau period* if any 
15 needed. 

4, J propni of M'moin building-methods {p, 10O) it should be noted that in 
\he new second volume o t ffht Palau *f AfiW Sir Arthur Enm record in the . 
Little Palace at Khd3#m (L,MX) **remain* «>i upper iturio showing Min-dried 
brick cimitructinn, the hrich being about 45 cm* square and ii us. high- * ^ * . 
Good example* of rimibr brirk structure^ occurred ja the S. \i r Migazme^ of the 
Great Faber* (p. 519). Brick waa rare!;, used in Crete. The square fortn uit 
the brick* paints iua Babylnrdau rather than At} Egyptian origin for Mmojo brick-. 
In 4 ituny countn J like Greece brick is not a native iti^enticui. 
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